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Terroif  the  world  ignores 
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Hirst  on  the 
of  Algeria 


LGERJA  is  a 
country  In  the 
, grip  of  terror. 
k In  the  past 
three  months 
Las  many  as 
VBu.800  civilians 
have  been  murdered  — many 
brutally  burned,  dis- 
embowelled or  having  their 
throats  slit  within  a few  miles 
of  the  capital,  Algiers.  In  the 
past  three  weeks  alone  nearly 
1,000  people  have  died 
violently. 

The  massacres  have  gone 
largely  unreported  in  the 
Western  press.  Only  recently, 
the  Vatican  denounced  the 
West's  “ice-cold  indifference 
to  the  unprecedented  abyss  of 
death." 

Yet  the  West  goes  on  trad- 
ing and  dealing  normally 
with  Algeria.  Prance's  gov- 
ernment publicly  supports 
the  government1  of  President 
Diamine  Zeroual  ahd  gives  it 
soft  loans.  The  IMP  .praises 


Relations  between 
Britain  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia lurched  towards  a 
crisis  yesterday  alter  one  of 
two  British  nurses  charged 
with  murder  was  sentencedto 
eight  years  In  jail  and  500 
lashes.  The  punishment  was 

“wholly  unacceptable  in  the 
modern  world."  said  Robin 
Cook,  the  Foreign  Secretary- 
Earlier  Saudi  Arabia  8 Lon- 
don envoy.  Ghazi  Gosaibi, 
rejected  any  criticism  of  me 
Saudi  judicial  system  that 
might  follow.  "We  are  not  go- 
ing to  change  our  system,  our 
religion  and  our  customs  to 
appease  bleeding  heart  liber- 
als." he  said. 

Lucille  McLauchlan  was 
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A grieving  woman  is  com&rted  while  relives  search  among  the  dead  (above  right)  after  the  massacre  inBaraki,  an  pastern  suburb  of  Algiers,  in  which  at  least  200  people  died 


the  economy.  The  country  is 
earning  huge  revenues  Cram 
the  high  prices  it  can  com- 
mand for  its  oil  and  gas  from 
Europe.  Investment  is  flowing 
in:  it  is  business  as  usual. 

The  true  extent  of  the , 
slaughter  can  only  be  guessed  i 
at  It  is  too  dangerous  for 
foreign  journalists  to  work  ef- : 
fectively.  More  than  50  have  j 
been  killed  in  the  past  five 
years.  It  is  thought  that  as  | 
many  as  100,000  civilians 
have  been  executed  since 
1992. 

The  latest  massacre  took 
place  at  the  Bentahla  neigh- 
bourhood'of  BaraM,  an  east- 
ern suburb  of  Algiers.  At  least 
200  residents  died  and  an- 
other 100  were  wounded  in 
what  survivors  described  as 
scenes  of  unimaginable 
butchery.. 

The  slaughter  began  on 
Monday  evening.  “The  kfllers 
arrived  around  -midnight; '* 
said  one  resident  A first 


group  of  assailants  systemati- 
cally laid  mines  and  traps 
round  the  houses.  "They  seta 
Srjb . around  the  area  and 
threw  grenades  into  houses  to 
force  sleeping  people  to  come 


' #y  now  the  attackers  bad; 
swffllen  to  pbout  40.  Having, 
forced  their  helpless  captives 
but  into  the  open  they  set 
about  the  slaughter  in  a seri- 
ous, yet  reportedly  leisurely 
fashion,  slicing  their  victims' 
throats.  As  they  retreated 
after  what  was  said  to  be  four 
hours  of  mayhem,  the  mur- 
derers torched  the  houses, 
leaving  behind  them  complete 
devastation:  blackened  build- 
ings, floors  awash  with  blood, 
mixed  with  ashes. 

“A  lot  of  women  were  kid- 
napped,' said  one  survivor. 
"That’s  why  there  were  not 
many  females  among  the  dead 
and  wounded." 

Afterwards  a wave  of  panic 
swept  the  area  and  traffic 


jams  built  up  as  people 
rushed  towards  Bentahla 
seeking  news  of  relatives.  No 
one  has  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  the  atrocity  — and  a 
bomb  attack  in  the  town  of 
.Rfijghala,  19  miles  east  of  Al- 
.giers  - — but  Bentahla  is  con- 
' sffiferpd  a stronghold  of  the 
Armed  Islamic  Groups  (GIA). 
The  relatively  moderate 
Mamie  Salvation  Front  (FIS), 
wffh  whose  leaderlh#  regime 
has  been  conducting  talks.  de- 
nounced the  attack. ' 

The  attacks  have  hitherto 
been  confined  to  provincial 
regions.  With  the  under-, 
groimd  militants,  presumably 
members  of  the  GIA.  now  car- 
rying out  their  atrocities  near 
army  barracks,  Algerians 
wonder  whether  President 
ZerouaTs  army-backed 
regime  is  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed, or  whether  it  is 
about  to  be  tom  apart  by  a 
power  struggle  between  its 
moderates  and  extremists. 


President  Zeroual  himself  be- 
lieves in  some  kind  of  dia- 
logue with  the  Islamist  oppo- 
sition, but  hardiiTiB  generals 
want  to  destroy  it  altogether. ' 
At  all  events,  it  is  dear  that 
the  conflict  is  now  entering  a 
new,  atrocious  phase. 

The  latest  massacre  came 
as  a swift  and  savage  rebuff  to 
the  Biatm  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Ahmad  Ouahia.  only  the 
day  before  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  breaking  the  back  of 
the  terror.  While  admitting 
that  attacks  had  made  August 
"the  blackest  month  since 
1994"  he  made  the  now  ritual  i 
assurance  that  only  “rem- 
nants of  terror"  remain  to  be 
mopped  up. 

Algeria's  bloody  and  bar- 
baric civil  war  Is  one  of  al- 
most indecipherable 
complexity. 

It  is  much  more  than  a 
straight  fight  between  the 
hardline  military  ‘‘eradica- 
tors’' and  the  fanatics  of  the 


GIA.  Three  other  violent  con- 
flicts are  also  unfolding: 
within  the  ruling  elite  itself, 
within  the  Islamist  insurrec- 
tion and  between  broad  seg- 
ments of  a society  caught  up 
in  the  tribal  and  popular  ven- 
dettas which  the  other  con- 
flicts have  unleashed. 

The  regime  Itself  is  now 
witnessing  infighting  after 
the  moderates  began  a dia- 
logue with  the  FIS,  which  has 
distanced  Itself  from  the  hor- 
rific excesses  of  its  GIA 
rivals.  The  regime  recently 
released  the  FIS  “historic 
chief”,  Abbas  Madanl 

But  as  so  often  before  when 
compromise  is  in  the  air,  the 
"eradicators"  led  by  General 
Muhammad  Lamari,  the  chief 
of  staff,  sought  to  sabotage  it 

The  fact  that  Madani’s 
release  was  swiftly  followed 
by  his  rearrest  was  seen  as  a 
sign  of  the  gravity  of  this 
internal  power  struggle. 

In  this  tortuous  and.  cynical 


power  play,  the  “eradicators" 
have  an  effective  accomplice 
in  the  Islamic  fanatics.  Dia- 
logue between  the  regime  and 
moderate  Islamists  is  usually 
a signal  for  them  to  step  up 
their  massacres  — which  are 
grist  to  the  mill  of  the 
generals. 


□1992:  Civil  war  begins 
after  authorities  cancel 
second  round  of  election 
in  which  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  (FIS)  takes  lead. 
After  military  coup,  FIS 
banned  and  leaders 
jailed. 

□ Estimates  of  those 
killed  range  from  60,000 
to  almost  double. 

□Up  to  500  people  have 
died  in  two  massacres 
within  three  weeks — 300 
in  Sidi  Rais  on  August  30 
and  200  yesterday  at 
Bentoumi-Bentalha. 

□‘It  is  morally 
unacceptable  for  the 
world  to  close  its  eyes 
any  longer1  — Patrick 
Baudouin,  president  of 
International  Federation 
of  Human  Rights 
Leagues,  yesterday. 


yesterday  sentenced  to- 
ging  and  jail  alter:  a Saudi 
court  found'  her  to  be  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  murder  of  an 
Australian  colleague;  Yvonne 
Gilford,  found  dead  with  21 
stab  wounds  last  December. 

The  verdict  and  sentence 
against  a second'Britjsh 
nurse,  Deborah  Parry,  was 
unclear.  Early  reports  said 
Parry  had  been  sentenced  to 
bphanding.  but  her  Saudi  law- 
yer later  said  her -case  was 
not  beard  yesterday. 

The  two  British  nurses 
have  been  living  in  fear  of  a 
public  beheading  for  the  past 
nine  months-  However,  that 
prospect  was  removed  yester- 
day with  the  news  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached, 
with,  the  victim's  brother, 
Frank  Gilford,  to  waive  the 
death  penalty.  - 


LucfUe  McLaueMan  (left) 
and  Deborah  Parry 

Salah  Hejaflan,  defending 
the  nurses,  termed  McLaoch- 
lan's  sentence  "excessive” 
and  said  he  planned  to  appeal 
In  the  higher  courts. 

Flogging,  a common  sen- 
tence in  Saudia  Arabia,  Is 
usually  carried  out  by  police 
officers  using  whips  or 
branches  of  palm  trees  In  the 
confines  of  a prison  cell 
When  a sentence  Involving 


several  hundred  lashes  is 
handed  down  by  the  courts, 
the  lashings  fake  place  in 
batches,  often  25  at  weekly  in- 
tervals. Prisoners  are  allowed 
to  wear  their  dothes  on  their 
backs  during  the  whipping. 

Ann  MdLauchlan.  mother  of 
Lucaie,  said  her  daughter  was 
determined  to  overturn  foe 
court’s  verdict  “We  and  Lu- 
HMe  will  prove  to  the  Saudis 
that  she  is  Innocent,"  she  said- 

Mrs  McLauchlan  said  she 
was  “desperately  worried” 
that  her  daughter’s  health 
was  deteriorating  in  Damman 
prison  In  eastern  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. But  she  . said  her  spirits 
were  good  and  her  resolve 
strong.  “She  is  stuck  in  a hell- 
hole but  she  is  determined  to 
win  through  no  matter  what" 

■ Peter  Watson,  the  Glasgow 
lawyer  representing  McLauch- 
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Ian,  aged  31,  and  Rodger  Pan- 
none,  fin- Parry,  38,  accused  the 
judges  and  prosecutors  of  de- 
nying the  women  a fair  trial 

Mr  Watson  said  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  judges  had 
reached  their  verdict  solely 
on  the  basis  of  confessions 
which  the  women  insist  they 
were  forced  to  sign  after 
being  tortured  and  sexually 
abused  by  police  interroga- 
tors. The  nurses  later 
retracted  the  confessions, 
which  independent  experts 
have  described  as  unreliable. 

“We  have  observed  the 
methods  of  the  judicial  pro- 
cess with  some  concern,”  Mr 
Watson  said.  “We  are  sur- 
prised that  the  court  has 
turn  to  page  2,  column  1 

Murder  In  a hothouse 
atmosphere,  page  5 


Sport 


Ulster  Unionists  turned 
on  the  Government  ac- 
cusing it  of  wrecking  de- 
mocracy, as  they  sat  with 
republicans  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  for  the  first  time 
since  1921.  Report  page  2 
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Mowlam  under  attack  after  historic  face-to-face  meeting  ends  swiftly  with  a walk-out  and  demand  for  Sinn  Fein  to  be  expelled  from  talks 

Unionists  turn  on  the  Government 
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Mq  Muffin 
irBtend  c»nr»»poncient 


LSTER  Unionists 
raised  the  political 
stakes  as  they 
sought  to  have 
Sinn  Fein  kicked 
all-party  talks  on 
Northern  Ireland  yesterday, 
taking  on  the  Government 
and  accusing  It  of  wrecking 
democracy. 

The  surprise  switch  in  tac- 
tics came  after  Unionists  sat 
at  the  negotiating  tnwp  with 
republicans  fbr  the  first  time 
since  the  partition  of  Ireland 


in  1921.  Last  night,  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Secretary,  Mo 
Mowlam,  furious  at  the  turn 
of  events,  had  a blazing  row 
with  David  Trimble,  leader  of 
the  Ulster  Unionists,  at  a 
meeting  after  he  said  the  Gov- 
ernment was  on  trial  He  had 
also  criticised  Ms  Mowlam. 

' Earlier,  Ken  MagLrmi&  se- 
curity spokesman  fbr  the  Ul- 
ster Unionists,  delivered  a 
seven-page  indictment  railing 
on  Ms  Mowlam  to  exclude 
Sinn  Fein.  He  admitted  the 
motion  was  certain  to  fail,  but 
signalled  the  new  approach. 

He  told  the  plenary  session 
at  Stormont  “Today  begins 


the  trial  of  New  Labour  on  the 
charge  that  is  hat  Hlmlnifthari 
democracy,  sacrJUed  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland  to  the  terrorist,  and 
elevated  an  evil  Mafia  to  a 
status  that  would  shame  any 
other  country  in  western 
Europe  and,  indeed,  farther 
afield. 

"Ulster  Unionists  have 
come  here  assured  by  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  that 
we  are  presenting  a case 
where  the  verdict  has  already 
been  written.  That  is  likely  to 
be  so,  but  that  verdict  will  be 
an  epitaph  on  the  memorial  to 
New  Labour." 


The  Ulster  Unionists  be- 
lieve Sinn  Fein  should  be 
kicked  out  of  the  multi-party 
negotiations  after  the  IRA 
recently  rejected  the  Mitchell 
principles  of  democracy  and 
non-violence.  They  also  be- 
lieve the  IRA  is  implicated  in 
the  bombing  last  week  at  Mar- 
kethlll,  County  Armagh.  The 
splinter  group,  the  Continuity 
Army  Council,  claimed 
responsibility. 

The  Unionists’  submission, 
limited  to  30  minutes,  aimed 
to  demonstrate  that  Sinn  Fein 
and  IRA  are  the  same  organi- 
sation. But  all  parties  to  the 
talks,  including  the  British 


and  Irish  governments, 
though  with  the  exception  of 
Sinn  Fein,  already  accept  that 

Ms  Mowlam  will  announce 
her  verdict  this  morning.  But, 
with  no  forensic  evidence  to 
link  the  IRA  to  events  at  Mar- 
kethffl.  the  Ulster  Unionists’ 
motion  will  fail  Her  view  is 
the  IRA  ceasefire  is  holding, 
and  Sinn  Fein  will  remain  at 
the  table  as  long  as  it  does. 

The  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments will  then  try  to  set 
to  one  side  the  issue  of  decom- 
missioning of  terrorist 
weapons,  and  move  to  sub- 
stantive negotiations.  That 
will  anger  Unionists  further. 


but  they  will  remain  at 
Stormont 

While  yesterday's  meeting 
had  been  bailed  as  a historic 
showdown,  participants  said 
it  was  restrained.  There  was 
no  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween Sinn  Fein  and  the  Ul- 
ster Unionists.  Nor  were 
there  any  handshakes. 

As  Mr  Maginnis  finished 
delivering  his  motion,  Mr 
Trimble  led  his  delegation 
outside  to  address  reporters. 

He  did  not  stay  to  hear  Sinn 
Fein's  rebuttal  Its  chief  nego- 
tiator. Martin  McGuinness. 
called  events  “a  farce  and  a 
charade". 


Mr  Trimble  told  reporters: 
"The  Secretary  of  State  had 
better  watch  her  language 
very  carefully  in  how  she 
deals  with  the  charges  we 
have  brought  today.  She  had 
better  be  careful  in  case  she 
finds  her  words  turn  round 
and  bite  her. 

“I  am  quite  convinced  the 
truth  win  crane  out  about 
Sinn  Fein’s  Involvement  in 
MarkethflL  That  truth  will  be 
a very  grave  embarrassment 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
this  Government,  which  has 
allowed  democracy  to  become 
corrupted.” 

Mr  Trimble  is  committed  to 


the  talks  process,  as  is  the 
party’s  membership  and  sup- 
porters. But  at  least  four  of 
his  nine  colleagues  are  op- 
posed. His  task  is  to  keep  his 
party  in  line,  and  the  attack 
on  the  Government  yesterday 
was  being  seen  in  that  light. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  would 
remain  in  the  peace  process, 
he  said.  But  how  often  they 
will  -be  in  the  same  room  as 
Sinn  Fein  is  the  crucial  issue. 
It  is  likely  they  will  enter  reg- 
ularly, rather  than  negotiate, 
as  Mr  Trimble  says.  The  first 
test  will  come  today. 


Leader  Comment,  page  8 


Cherie  Booth,  left,  with  Pamela  Phelps  yesterday,  after  the  High  Court  ruled  against  Hillingdon  council  in  a dyslexia  test  case  photograph:  suzamc  hubsaro 

Dyslexic  ‘failure’  passes  the  final  test 


Labour  piles 
on  torment 
of  Lib  Dems 


Evven  MaeAskfU 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Liberal  Demo- 
crats win  face  another 
blast  from  Labour 
today  when  Alistair 
Darling  — speaking  with 
Tony  Blair's  blessing  — de- 
mands they  stop  carping  over 
the  Government's  public 
spending  policy. 

Mr  Darling’s  blunt  words, 
which  the  Treasury  Secretary 
will  deliver  at  a conference 
fringe  meeting  in  Eastbourne 
this  evening,  win  be  seen  as 
provocation  by  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  who  are  still 
smarting  from  a lecture  by 
Peter  Mandelson,  the  Minis- 
ter without  Portfolio,  in  yes- 
terday’s edition  of  the  Times. 

Labour's  message  will  fol- 
low Paddy  Ashdown’s  speech 
to  the  conference,  in  which  he 
will  repeat  his  promise  to 
harry  the  Government  on 
areas  where  the  two  parties 
disagree. 

Mr  Ashdown  win  warn  his 
party  that  the  “constructive 
opposition”  strategy  which 
Liberal  Democrats  are  de- 
ploying against  the  Govern- 
ment offers  both  risks  and 
rewards. 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader  will  not  mention  Mr 
Mandelson  by  name,  though 
delegates  showed  less 
restraint  yesterday  and 
fiercely  denounced  the 
minister. 

Mr  Darling’s  speech  to  Lib- 
eral Democrat  businessmen  is 
likely  to  meet  an  equally 
angry  response.  He  win  tell 
his  audience  that  if  they  want 
the  responsibility  of  working 
with  Labour  on  constitutional 
reform,  they  also  have  to 
show  some  responsibility  in 
their  critique  of  Labour’s  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  Liberal 
Democrats  cannot  pick  and 


choose,  he  will  say.  Mr  Dar- 
ling, who  favours  cross-party 
cooperation,  will  target  the 
Liberal  Democrat  Treasury 
spokesman,  Malcolm  Bruce, 
saying  be  is  behaving  like  a 
member  of  the  far  left  of  the 
1980s,  filing  for  more  spend- 
ing without  offering  ways  of 
raising  the  resources. 

He  will  dismiss  the  Liberal 
Democrat  policy  of  raising  ip 
in  income  tax  as  a fig-leaf  be- 
cause it  had  been  spent  many 
times  over  in  Liberal  Demo- 
crat policies. 

Lib  Dem  strategists  believe 
they  will  get  more  from 
Labour  by  being  nice  to  the 
Government  than  constantly 
berating  ministers.  But  the 
mood  erf  the  conference  shows 
bow  far  they  must  run  with 
the  tide  of  grassroots  criti- 
cism of  Labour  on  health  and 
education  spending. 

The  delicacy  erf  the  party's 
position  was  underlined 
when  Lord  Jenkins  and  Rob- 
ert Maclennan  MP.  former 
leaders  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  merged 
with  the  Liberals  in  1987,  dis- 
agreed over  tactics.  Lord  Jen- 
kins took  an  emollient  Line, 
whereas  Mr  Maclennan,  mak- 
ing his  final  speech  as  party 
president,  insisted  that  they 
stick  to  “the  core  principles  of 
Liberal  Democracy  — such  as 
diversity  and  openness. 

"Some  people  say  New 
Labour  has  moved  so  far  in 
our  direction  that  the  two  of 
us  might  as  well  get  hitched.I 
don’t  see  the  point.  Those  who 
talk  of  conjugal  arrangements 
are  thinking  of  political  agen- 
das as  static.  They  look  back 
at  where  we  stood  a decade 
ago  and  note  that  Labour  has 
caught  up.  But  our  policies 
are  now  more  radical  and 
may  need  to  be  more  radical 
still,”  he  said. 


Jonathan  Freedland,  page  0 


‘I  want  to  get  on  with  the  rest  of 
my  life — and  learn  a bit  more’ 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A YOUNG  woman  of 
normal  intelligence 
who  left  school  un- 
able to  write  down  a 
telephone  number  or  a simple 
message  won  the  first  dam- 
ages award  in  the  English 
courts  yesterday  for  failure  to 
diagnose  dyslexia. 

Pamela  Phelps,  aged  23,  or 
Hayes  End,  who  sued  the  west 
London  borough  of  Hilling- 
don for  condemning  her  to  a 
life  of  “temporary  menial 
tasks”,  was  awarded  £45,650 
damages  in  the  High  Court 
A judge  ruled  that  Hilling- 
don was  to  blame  In  a test 
case  which  is  expected  to  be 
followed  by  dozens  of  similar 
Haims.  The  court  is  due  to  de- 
liver judgment  in  a second 
case  tomorrow. 

Ms  Phelps  was  represented 
by  Cherie  Booth,  QC,  wife  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair.  Ms  Booth,  who  special- 
ises in  education  and  employ- 
ment cases,  won  the  first 
settlement  last  year  for  a vic- 
tim of  school  bullying. 


Ms  Phelps's  mother.  Ann, 
who  was  in  tears  after  the 
judgment,  was  “overwhelmed 
with  joy”.  She  said:  "When 
she  was  nine,  I asked  a psy- 
chiatrist or  psychologist  if 
she  could  be  dyslexic  and  he 
pooh-poohed  it 
“She  couldn’t  read,  write  or 
spell.  Living  In  England  in 
the  1980s.  I couldn’t  believe 
they  couldn't  teach  my  daugh- 
ter to  read,  write  and  spelL 
Though  Ms  Phelps’s  IQ  Is  in 
the  low  90s.  within  the  aver- 
age range,  at  the  age  of  11  she 
had  a reading  age  of  six.  She 
was  first  seen  by  an  educa- 
tional psychologist  two 
months  before  her  12th  birth- 
day. but  the  psychologist 
failed  to  spot  her  dyslexia. 

It  was  only  at  age  16,  after 
her  brother  saw  a television 
programme  about  the  racing 
driver,  Stirling  Moss,  that  her 
problem  was  pinpointed. 

Ms  Phelps,  a single  mother 
with  a 20-month-old  son,  said 
she  still  felt  bitter  towards 
Hillingdon,  but  was  very 
happy  with  the  Judgment  “I 
want  to  get  on  with  the  rest  of 
my  life  and  learn  a bit  more." 
Asked  what  she  would  like 


to  do  in  the  future,  she  joked: 
“Be  rich  and  famous”,  then 
added:  “Get  my  reading  and 
spelling  up  to  standard  and  go 
back  to  school  and  do  my 
GCSEs."  A Job  in  the  com- 
puter field  was  a possibility. 

Mr  Justice  Garland  ruled 
that  Hillingdon  was  liable  for 
breaches  of  duty  of  care  by 
the  educational  psychologist 
Diane  MeTling,  who  failed  to 
diagnose  that  Ms  Phelps  was 
dyslexic  in  1985. 

He  said  Miss  Melling 
"erred"  in  attributing  her 
learning  difficulties  to  emo- 
tional problems.  “This  was 
more  than  an  error  of  judg- 
ment: It  was  a failure  to  exer- 
cise the  degree  of  care  and 
skill  to  be  expected  of  an  ordi- 
narily competent  member  of 
her  profession.” 

He  added:  “The  short  point 
is  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
taught  specifically  as  a dys- 
lexic because  she  was  not  di- 
agnosed as  such."  But  he  held 
the  school  was  not  liable  in 
not  seeking  a second  opinion. 

Ms  Phelps’s  solicitor.  Jack 
Rabinowicz,  who  is  handling 
more  than  so  similar  cases, 
said:  “I  hope  this  will  help  not 
only  Pamela  but  many  other 
people  who  are  being  let  down 
by  schools. 

’Individual  schools  and  In- 
dividual psychologists  can 


Difficulty  with  words 


□ Defini- 
tion: The 
word  dys- 
lexia comes 
from  Greek 
and  means 
“difficulty 
with 

■words’*.  It 
is  a differ- 
ence in  the 
part  of  the 


Stewart, 
Anthony 
Andrews, 
Leonardo 
da  Vinci 
(above 
right). 

□ Teach- 
ers: Fewer 
than  half  of 
teachers 
would  recognise  a dyslexic 


now  be  held  to  account  if 
things  go  wrong.” 

Ms  Phelps  was  referred  to  a 
child  guidance  clinic  when 
she  was  seven,  but  her  lack  of 
progress  at  school  was  attrib- 
uted to  emotional  problems. 
Miss  Melling,  who  saw  her 
when  she  had  just  moved  to 
comprehensive  school,  erred 
in  ascribing  her  reading  and 
writing  limitations  to  emo- 
tional difficulties  culled  from 
the  guidance  clinic's  file,  the 
judge  said. 

The  award  included  £25,000 
for  future  loss  of  earnings 
“representing  the  loss  of  op- 
portunity to  earn  at  a higher 
rate".  The  award  was  "mod- 
est” because  the  uncertain- 
ties were  so  great. 

Ms  Phelps  was  given  a job 
by  her  sister-in-law.  an  office 
manager,  but  lost  it  when  the 
firm  got  into  financial  diffi- 
culties. She  worked  briefly  as 
a canteen  assistant 

Her  last  job,  more  than  four 
years  ago,  was  in  her 
brother's  printing  business, 
but  he  had  to  let  her  go  be- 
cause she  made  mistakes.  She 
has  a kidney  problem  and  has 
drawn  incapacity  benefit 
since  1993. 

The  bulk  of  the  award  — 
£37.000  — was  frozen  pending 
a possible  appeal  by 
Hillingdon. 


brain  which  processes  lan- 
guage and  it  affects  skills 
that  are  needed  fbr  learn- 
ing one  or  more  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and 
numeracy. 

□ First  diagnosed:  100 
years  ago  in  the  British 
Medical  JonroaL 

□ Numbers:  Four  per  cent 
of  the  the  population  are 
significantly  affected.  The 
British  Dyslexia  Associa- 
tion helpline  handles  over 
26,000  enquiries  a year. 

□ Famous  dystedcs  past 
and  present  Whoopi  Gold- 
berg, Cher,  John  Prescott, 
Jeremy  Irons,  Tom  Cruise, 
Michael  Heseltlne,  Winston 
Churchill  (above  left), 
Anthea  Turner,  Jackie 


child  while  almost  one  in 
five  admitted  they  could 
not  be  confident  of  a diagno- 
sis. Seven  per  cent  said  they 
were  not  sure  whether  dys- 
lexia even  existed  and  1 per 
cent  said  they  believed  it 
did.  not. 

□ Jackie  Stewart  cm  dys- 
lexia: “It  amounts  to  educa- 
tional apartheid.  We  are 
identified  as  stupid.  Hi  Irik 
or  dumb  when  we  should  be 
allowed  to  build  on  talents 
we  surely  have.” 

□ Anthony  Andrews  on 
dyslexia:  “It's  a painfbl  pro- 
cess and  a struggle  over  the 
years  for  me  to  nqjnmbte 
words  and  learn  to  read.  I 
still  find  reading  a slog.  My 
spelling  is  atrocious.” 


Cook  protests  to  Saudis  over  flogging  sentence 


Continued  from  page  1 
apparently  upheld  a convic- 
tion based  solely  upon  these 
confessions-  Confession  evi- 
dence is  Internationally  rec- 
ognised as  one  of  the  single 
greatest  sources  of  the  mis- 
carriage of  Justice.” 

After  news  of  the  sentence 
broke,  Mr  Cook  warned  of  a 
“very  serious  Impact  in  Brit- 
ain if  the  sentence  Is  carried 
out”.  He  made  It  dear  the 
sentence  would  be  deeply  of- 
fensive to  the  British  public, 
and  be  intended  to  raise 
the  issue  with  his  Saudi  coun- 
terpart, Prince  Saud  al  FeiseL 
when  they  meet  on  Friday. 


”1  am  deeply  distressed  at 
the  suggestion  that  one  of 
these  sentences  might  involve 
500  lashes.  We  are  very  anx- 
ious to  make  sure  that  it  Is 
understood  that  this  sentence 
should  never  be  carried  out" 
Mr  Cook  refused  to  be 
drawn  on  wider  implications 
for  the  relationship  between 
Britain  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  kingdom  is  Britain's  larg- 
est defence  customer  and  res- 
ponsible far  at  least  so,ooo 
Jobs.  Such  commercial  con- 
siderations have  masked  con- 
cerns that  the  country  has 
somehow  been  exempted 
from  the  Government’s  much- 


heralded  Interest  In  human 
rights. 

The  agreement  with  the  vic- 
tim’s brother,  an  Australian 
postal  employee  who  has  held 
the  nurses'  fate  in  his  hands 
since  Ms  Gilford’s  death,  ap- 
pears to  signal  a change  erf 
heart  Until  now,  Mr  Gilford 
has  persistently  demanded 
their  beheading. 

Both  Britain  and  Saudi 
Arabia  had  been  anxious  to 
avoid  execution.  No  West- 
erner has  ewer  been  beheaded 
in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr  Hejailan  told  the  Guard- 
ian: "I  have  a written  agree- 
ment signed  by  Frank  Gil- 


ford, his  lawyers,  the  nurses 
and  our  team  of  lawyers.” 
final  terms  have  still  to  be 
worked  out  but  according  to 
Mr  Bejailan,  Mr  Gilford  had 
accepted  blood  money  in  com- 
pensation for  the  murder  of 
his  sister.  Mr  HejaEan  de- 
scribed the  amount  as  small 
and  said  it  would  be  given  to 
a hospital  in  Australia. 

Blood  money  is  usually 
paid  in  cases  where  the  death 
sentence  has  been  waived  by 
the  relatives  and  compensates 
the  family  for  the  loss  of  a 
member  and  a breadwinner. 
In  a recent  case  in  the  king- 
dom, blood  money  was  calcu- 


lated at  several  million  Saudi 
riyals,  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

It  is  unclear  who  or  what 
would  raise  this  money.  Nor- 
mally, the  money  comes  from 
the  convicted  murderer  and 
his  family.  The  nurses’  de- 
fence lawyers  said  yesterday 
it  was  likely  the  money  would 
be  raised  in  Britain. 

Mr  Gilford's  agreement  to 
waive  the  death  penalty  does 
not  mean  that  Parry  will  go 
free.  There  is  still  a public 
case  to  answer  and,  if  found 
guilty  of  the  murder,  she 
could  receive  a heavy  jail  sen- 
tence and  Dogging. 


Both  cases  have  still  to  pass 
through  a long  judicial 
review,  which  could  last  sev- 
eral more  months.  For  the 
moment  though,  the  threat  of 
Chop  Square  — the  name 
Saudis  give  the  public ! 
squares  where  executions  are  ! 
carried  out  — has  been! 
removed. 

Mr  Hqjallan  said  he  hoped 
that  when  the  case  was  pre- 
sented to  the  higher  court  on 
October  4 the  judges  would 
allow  him  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  police  evidence. 
He  still  intended  to  seek  a 
complete  acquittal,  for  the 
nurses. 
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A might  bus  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  More  than  1 million  people  now  work  between  9pm  and  11pm  and  at  least  a third  of  a million  between  2am  and  Sam,  with  the  numbers  forecast  to  double  within  10  years 
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24-hour  H 


RETAIN  is  at  the  cast  to  double  whhln  10  years, 
start  of  a social  rev-  The  result  of  the  workplace 


business  is  to  respond  to  the  home  hanking  are  also  help-  rates  such  as  these  are  often 
new  time  pressures  of  ing  to  erode  the  distinctions  how  social,  technological  and 


olution  as  ft  leads  revolution,  which  is  being  people's  work  hours  by  open-  between  night  ami  day  and 


I • the  world  into  be-  driven  by  glnhullwatinn  and 
wmm0  coming  a “24-hour  increased  market  pressures, 
society"  where  people  work,  is  pressure  on  employers, 
shop  and  play  at  an  timas  of  shops  and  institutions  to  ac- 


ing  wen  beyond  “normal"  weekend  and  weekday.  ~ begin,”  says  the  report, 
hours.  More  than  25  per  cent  The  traditional  concepts  of  “The  social  glue  is  coming 
of  shoppers  are  now  most  when  and  where  to  work,  play  unstuck,"  said  Melanie  How- 
likely  to  shop  after  6pm,  a 50  or  shop  are  breaking  down  ard,  one  of  the  report's 
per  cent  increase  in  a few  with  new  media  and  new  ins-  authors.  “The  construction  or 
years.  si  bill  ties  of  communicating  social  units  used  to  be  built 


commercial  revolutions 
begin,"  says  the  report. 

“The  social  glue  is  coming 


the  day  and  night. 

But  the  advantages  offered 
by  new  technologies  and  the 


commodate  people’s  hectic 
and  tune-extended  lives. 
Already  many  shops  are 


per  cent  increase  in  a few 
years. 


globalisation  of  business  are  open  until  10pm,  pubs  shut' at 
oflket  by  the  new  "flexible  midnight,  and  it  Is  possible  to 


Increasing  numbers  view  with  people. 


society"  making  people  ■ feel 
even  more  rushed  and  hectic. 
A report  commissioned 


buy  books  or  ptams  or  bank 
in  the  middle  of  the  night 
Doctors,  dentists,  schools,  col- 


the  evening  as  a time  to  com- 


Time  pressure  Is 


around  Used  hours.  When 


Residential  phone  calls  have  and  if  that  goes  we  will  have 
increased  by  66  per  cent  in  the  to  find  new  ways  of  creating 
past  10  years  and  those  in  the  them.''  What  the  time  revolu- 
eariy  hours  of  the  morning  by  tion  means  to  the  quality  of 
up  to  400  per  cent  In  the  past  life  is  so  far  unclear.  The 


fromthe  Future  Foundation  leges,  town,  halls  and  high  J lameiV  Seff-i  nfl  IC'ted  four  years  there  has  been  a 20  authors  found  concern  about 

bv  BT  and  First  Direct  bank.  Street  shoos  mav  all  have  to  I 9 - J * npr  rent  Inmvoca  in  neimle  norm  nnrWni,  miulituiv  .nil 


by  BT  and  First  Direct  bank,  street  shops  may  all  have  to 
to  be  published  in  November,  follow  to  adapt  to  the  needs  cf 
finds  the  British  work  longer  the  more  demanding  citizen, 
hours  Hum  anyone  else  in  Taking  the  flgrihig  society  to 
Europe  and  that  work  pat-  an  extreme.  It  is  even  possible 
terns  are  changing  dramati-  that  schools  would  have  to 
caDy.  Employers  are  pressur-  consider  opening  beyond  nor- 
ising workers  to  work  longer  mal  hours  into  the  evening. 


Britain  is  leading  a social 
revolution,  writes  John  Vidal 


work  contracts  or  work  with 
no  fixed  hours.' 

--  ■>.!.'  - The  ^d^wqriting-^ayl^ls 

. :%  nc  . »/,  • becoming  a/flribg  of  l£e%>ask 
/•  : with  more  than  l million 

people  working  between  9pm 


- but  people  wifi  have  to  work 
ng-day£js  for-  varying  periods  aspen*" 
of  ihVfosh  ing-pn  circumstance  and  de- 
1 million  maim.  -The  Futxtoe  Ftfltoda- 
atween  9pm  tion.  a new  think-tank  whose 


5 J _ per  cent  increase  in  people  new  working  conditions  and 

If  evervthina  is  watching  television  between  the  effect  on  friendships  and 

' 3am  and  6am.  family  activity.  They 

alwaVS  OPGn  than  8111  fragmentation  of  found  a strong  feeling  that  the 
r • 1 time  is  opening  great  gaps  in  very  nature  of  a 24-hour  soci- 

yOU  never  StOD*  British  society.  The  driving  ety  increased  the  pace  of  life. 

^ force  for  the  24-hour  society  ‘Time  pressure  is  largely 

are  the  young,  more  affluent  self-inflicted.  If  everything  is 
bine  shopping  and  chores  and  time  pressured,  espe  always  open,  then  you  never ' 
with  entertainment  and  en-  ciafiy  single  people  living  in  stop,"  said  Ms  Howard, 
joyment,  the  report  found,  cities.  Women,  families  with  Against  this,  people  felt 
They  want. sports  services,  children  and  shift  workers  compensating  benefits  from 
■ ^g^rages,  baBks,rCljjemiS?,'  are  also  feeding  the  revoiu-  the  potential  to  reduce- con-' 
shops,-  public  transport  and  tion.  gestion.  be  it  traffic,  shou- 


hours,  and  more  people  than  ' The  report  predicts  that  bine  shopping  and  chores  and  time  pressured,  espe- 
ever  have  -part-time  or  shift'  more  jobs  wifi  be  created  as  with  entertainment  and  en-  ciafiy  single  people  living  in 


the  revolution  gathers  pace  j joyment,  the  report  found,  cities.  Women,  families  with 


and  11pm  and  at  least  a'third  declared  aim  is  to  put  social 


shops,-  public  transport  and 
off-licences  to  be  open  beyond 
their  current  hours. 
Technological  innovations 


non.  gestion,  be  it  traffic,  shop- 

“The  vast  majority  of  ping,  holiday  or  leisure,  cou- 
people  are  not  yet  participat-  pled  with  control  over  their 
ing  in  a full  24-hour  society,  own  lives. 


of  a million  between  2am  and  issues  on  the  business  like  the  internet,  tele-market-  but  a small  but  rapidly  grow-  

5am.  These  numbers  are  fare-  agenda,  says  the  challenge  for  ing,  vldeo-ctmferencing  and  tog  number  are.  Huge  growth  Leader  comment;  page  8 


Hard  day’s  night 

• 1 am.  Qo  swtmmfnfl,  kna  Baaing 

pressure  on  Bwttuoona  to  adapt 

0 2am.  Vtsfi  doctor  and  pharmacy. 
Check  bank  account  pay  Ms. 

• 4J0  am.  Work  for  Thai  group 
Mttng  how  space.  More  Jobs  am 
hang  created,  many  global. 

• a 30  am.  Steep.  We  sfifl  mad  It  but 
may  have  toga!  used  to  Ignoring 

toe  night 

• 430  pm.  Drop  chHdren  at  school 
Everyone  may  have  to  adapt  to  ton 
now  Tbna  praaaoiaa. 

•s  pia/Worit  for  German  research 
Bmt  People  have  diflwwn  fobs, 
many  of  ahioh  may  yet  da  in  thair 

own  time. 

♦Spra.Takacartoraarvtetoa.Tha 
njghracooomytetxxxntog.  * 

• 10  pm,  Pk±  upch&iran.  Watch 

MavWon. 

4pmopm.6atlnreBtaiirfat.vtoa 
polk  BwyWnB'to  open  a|4hathna- 

• izeoam,  Waft  atrem  oounmflor. 
WWiaverytotogopanaltooSma 
fife  is moreiuahad  tom awr. 


Ian  Black  In  Now  Yortc 

BRITAIN  yesterday  gave 
its  strongest  backing 
ever  to  expanding  the 
United  Nations  security  coun- 
cil by  allowing  in  not  only 
Germany  and  Japan  but  also 
developing  countries  which 
have  never  sat  at  the  world’s 
top  table. 

Unking  the  modernisation 
of  Britain  under  the  Labour 
government  to  that  cf  the  UN, 
Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, told  the  general  as- 
sembly that  -the  time  had 
come  to  change  the  frozen 
status  quo  of  half  a century. 

"We  all  agree  that  what  was 
appropriate  to  1945  is  not  what 
is  right  in  1997,"  Mr  Cook  said. 
“Most  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented here  today  did  not  even 
exist  when  the  UN  was  formed. 
The  security  council  must 
move  on  as-*wefi  tf  it  is  not  to 
lose  its  legitimate. ; V . . 


"Japan  and  Germany 
should  both  be  included  to  an  : 
expanded  permanent  mem-s 
bershlp  and  there  should  be  a 
balance  between  developed 
and  developing  countries  in  a 
modernised  council. 

"It  is  time.we  agreed  that  a 
proposal  for  charge  that  has 
the  backing  erf"  the  vast  major- 
ity of  members  Is  better  than 
a status  quo  that  has  the  back- 
ing of  none." 

Mr  Cook  also . used  his 
maiden  speech  to  the  assem- 
bly to  endorse  warmly  the 
controversial,  reform  propos- 
als of  the  UN  secretary- 
general,  Kofi.  Annan. 

, The  Foreign  Secretary 
insisted  that  all  UN  members, 
including  the  United  States  — 
which  currently  owes 
$1.6  billion  (£1  billion ).  is 
promising  to  pay  about  halt 
and  is  demand  ing.  a reduction 
in  its  assessments  — should 
pay  their  dues. 

“It  Is  not  equitable  , taht 


-some  members  pay  their  can- 
^tributions  while  others  do 
rapt,"  Mr  Cook  said.  "Britain 
pays  in  full  and  on  time.  Brit- 
ain expects  every  country, 
aoWever  large  or  however 
•dmili,  to  do  the  same." 
yStrlier,  Mr  Cook’s  forth- 
right style  provoked  an  angry 
response  £rcan  Jesse  Hahns, 
bead  erf  the  powerful  US  Senate 
foreign  relations  committee 
rad  a bitter  critic  of  the  UN. 
Officials  said  Mr  Helms  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary  had  had 
a difficult  meeting  in  May. 

"If  the  Foreign  Secretary  is 
as  undiplomatic  in  his  speech 
in  the  general  assembly  as  he 
was  in  his  meeting  with  Sena- 
tor Helms,  then  Iamsurebe 
will  have  very  little  impact 
there  as  well,"  said  a spokes- 
man for  Mr  Helms. 

But  a British  official 
insisted  that  Mr  Cook  had 
been  polite  throughout  the 
stormy  encounter.  “It  wasn’t 
in  any  way  rude  or  undiplo- 


matic, but  it’s  comforting  to 
know  that  his  points  regis- 
tered and  that  they  remem- 
bered the  meeting  so  dearly." 

Mr  Cook  was  said  to  be  anx- 
ious to  show  gEnninA  enthusi- 
asm fibr  expanding  the  council, 
in  contrast  with  the  previous 
government  But  Britain  be- 
lieves it  is  too  soon  to  name 
other  candidates  from  Asia,  Af- 
rica and  Latin  America. 

Argentina,  Mexico  and 
BrazO;  India,  Pakistan  and 
Indonesia;  and  South  Africa, 
Egypt  and  Nigeria  all  con- 
sider themselves  candidates 
for  regional  representation. 

Britain  has  not  used  its 
veto  alone  since  the  mid-1970s 
but  It  is  determined  to  retain 
its  seat  and  resisting  sugges- 
tions. that  a joint  or  rotating 
European  Union  seat  would 
be  more  appropriate.  The  US, 
Russia,  China  and  France  are 
equally  determined  to  keep 
their  seats,  but  are  now  also 
resigned  to  expansion. 


G4 ^riski^Qftll^jth  abortion  night 


Kama!  Ahmed 
MBdto&Hmponttowt 

CHANNEL  4 was  bracing 
Itself  for  a storm  of  pro- 
test last  night  after  con- 
firming plans  for  a night  of 
programmes  on  abortion. 

The  centrepiece  of  the 

theme  night,  marking,  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  19S7 
Abortion  Act*  is -the  to,,” 
These  Walls  Could  Talk, 
which  Infuriated  pro-life 
groups  in  America  when  it 
was  released  last  year.  . 

One  scene  shows  Demi 
Moore  attempting  an  "at 
home”  abortion  with  a Knit- 
ting needle.  One  film  critic 
described  it  as  “almost 
unwatohable". 


British  a^ti-abortlon 

groups  have  already  ex- 
I pressed  concerfirtat'  the  ava- 
iling-' of  programmes-  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  November.  * 
They  inriude  a documen- 
tary, a late  night  discussion, 
and  a series  cf  short  films  in 
which  women  and  men  talk  of 
their  experience  of  abortion. 

"Channel  4 does  $ot  b awe  a 
blameless  record-  when  It 
comes  to  reporting  matters  of 
I morality, " said  Jack  Scdris- 
briefc 1 chairman  cf  the  anti- 
I abortion  group  Life.  “The 
film  alone  1$  a blatant  piece  of 
pro-abortion  propaganda-” 
Advertisers  are  also  con- 
cerned that  companies  will 
not  want  to  see  their  names 
associated  with  the  pro- 
grammes* Tesco  complained 


to  Channel -4- after  Us  adverts 
were  screened  during  the 
drawing  of  The  Last  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ, 

‘Tijdveitisexs  wifi  be  aware 
that  the  last  thing  viewers 
vtfUl  want  to  see  after  watch- 
ing what  might  be  a harrow- 
tog  programme  is  an  advert 
for  frozen  peas  or  household 
cleaner,"  cme  senior  advertis- 
ing buyer  Raid.  “Channel  4 
may  find  itself -with  a night 
.where  nobody  wants  to ' 
advertise.” 

. If  These  Walls  Could  Talk  is 

a trilogy  of  films  starring 
Moore,  Sissy  Spacek  and 
Cher,  telling  the  story  of  three  . 
women  from  different  de- , 
cades  and  how  abortion  j 
changed  their  life.  i 

Tho . original  decision ' to  | 


screen  the  flight  of  pro- 
grammes was  agreed  by 
Michael  Grade,  the-  former 
chief  executive  of  Channel  4 
who  was  described  by  critics 
as  Britain’s  “pornographer  to 
chief”  after  riw»  channel  ran 
themed  nights  on  prostitu- 
tion, the  Red  Light  Zone,  and 
lesbianism.  Dyke  TV. 

winhart  Jackson,  fH*»  new 
I chief  executive,  has  now 
agreed  that  the  programmes 
should  be  ran. 

“Abortion  is  often  pre-. 
sented  as  a black  and  white 
issue.’’  said  Mark  Galloway, 
the  night’s,  commissioning 
editor.  “Television  has  yet  to 
tackle  these  difficult  grey 
areas  and  this  series  of  pro- 
grammes aims  to  correct  this 
foutt.” 


K 


Theresa  lot  aboutdreams.  The  city  council,  which  is  prepared  to 
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4 BRITAIN 


In  the  hot  seat Glasgow's  mayor.  Lord  Provost  Pat  Lally-  Last  night  his  spokesman  declined  to  comment  ahead  of  official  publication  of  a report  on  sleaze  photograph:  oeoroe  vruqe 

Labour  purge  is  resisted 


Claim  that  natural  justice  denied 
as  1 2 Glasgow  councillors  to  be 
stripped  of  party  office  for  sleaze 


John  ArOdge 


G lasgow  council- 
lors will  today 
challenge  moves 
by  the  Labour 
Party  to  discipline 
them,  saying  that  a party  in- 
quiry that  found  them  guilty 
of  patronage  and  cronyism 
contravened  natural  justice. 

Labour’s  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  today 
suspend  the  council  leader- 
ship. expel  four  councillors, 
and  suspend  a fifth-  The  Lord 
Provost  or  mayor,  Pat  Lally. 


the  Labour  group  leader.  Bob 
Gould,  and  their  deputies 
Alex  Mosson  and  Gordon 
Macdiarmid  will  be  removed 
from  party  office. 

Councillors  Deirdre 
Gaughan.  Elaine  Smith, 
Heather  Ritchie  and  Jim 
Sharkey  will  be  expelled  from 
the  party,  and  the  parks  and 
recreation  convenor*;  Jim 
Mutter,  will  be  suspekdecL 
Three  others  face  further  in- 
terviews. All  12  will  be  liable 
to  stand  for  Labour  in  local  or 
Scottish  parliamentary  elec- 
tions, effectively  ending  their 
political  careers. 


Last  night  senior  council- 
lors made  it  dear  they  would 
“do  an  that  it  takes”  to  chal- 
lenge the  disciplinary  moves 
and  dear  their  names. 

Mr  Sharkey,  councillor  for 
Penllee,  accused  the  party  of 
“McCarthyism  at  its  very 
worst".  He  alleged  he  was 
urged  to  implicate  colleagues 
in  malpractice.  "I  was  asked 
questions  In.  such  a way  that 
suggested  that  they  had  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds.  I 
have  no  case  to  answer  and  I 
shall  prove  it” 

Another  senior  councillor 
also  plans  to  denounce  the  in- 
quiry at  a press  conference 
today:  Last  night  he  said:  “1 
and  many  of  the  others  whose 
names  have  been  cynically 
leaked  by  the  party  are 
wholly  innocent.” 

He  said  he  had  legal  advice 


that  he  had  been  denied  natu- 
ral justice.  “I  was  asked  ques- 
tions and  that  was  alL  At  no 
time  -was  I able  to  say  my 
piece  or  present  my  defence  I 
am  fUrious  and  I will  take  this 
all  the  way.  The  Labour  Party 
is  behaving  in  a tyrannical 
and  despicable  manner.  I am 
innocent  I may  bleed  a little 
tomorrow,  but  I will  not  lay 
down  and  die.” 

Opposition  politicians  in- 
creased the  pressure  on  Mr 
Blair  by  urging  those  named 
to  resign  their  council  seats. 
Donald  Gorrie.  Liberal  Demo- 
crat MP  for  Edinburgh  West, 
said  Lord  Provost  Lally 
should  , step  down.  A spokes- 
man for  Mr  LaHy  said  he 
would  not  comment  before 
the  report  was  published. 

The  Internal  party  Investi- 
gation was  triggered  when 


Councillor  Gould  said  in  a 
press  interview  that  some 
councillors  were  willing  to 
trade  political  support  for 
overseas  “junkets".  The  12- 
page  report,  completed  seven 
weeks  ago  but  held  back  until 
after  the  assembly  referen- 
dums,  alleges  a number  of 
councillors  departed  from 
“acceptable  and  requisite" 
standards. 

It  states:  "Of  particular 
note  is  the  general  acceptance 
of  poor  standards  of  behav- 
iour and  of  failure  of  the 
group  leadership  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  consistently  high 
standards  of  personal  and  cor- 
porate responsibility  and  dis- 
cipline." Labour  investigated 
allegations  that  some  council- 
lors abused  council  budgets, 
misused  council  cars,  and  en- 
joyed lavish  entertainment. 


the  report  alleges.  They  also 
Investigated  riahns  that  there  ! 
were  assaults  on  councillors 
In  the  city  chambers.  One  in- 
vestigator said:  “What  we  un- 
covered almost  defied  belief. 
It  was  the  very  thing  we  have 
criticised  the  Tories  tor  in  toe 
past.  It  must  stop  now."  The 
report  concludes  that  action 
is  required  to  “restore  toe 
party's  good  reputation". 

Party  sources  say  there  will 
also  be  new  measures  taken 
against  Mohammed  Sarwar, 
the  suspended  Govan  MP  who 
is  under  police  investigation 
for  alleged  bribery,  and 
action  against  Tommy  Gra- 
ham, the  Renfrewshire  West 
MP  suspended  over  allega- 
tions of  uncomradely  behav- 
iour linked  to  toe  toe  suicide 
of  Gordon  McMaster.  MP  tor 
Paisley  South. 


The  Wednesday  September^  »97 


Stowaway’s 

four  hours 
in  Bristol 


Vlvak  Ctiautfluay 


A STOWAWAY  feared , 
drowned  after  Jump- 
tag  into  treacherous  ■ 

waters  from  a cargo  , 
ship  was  found  yesterday  ; 
MdTwp  in  an  abandoned  j 
hospital  on  an  island  three  | 
nff  the  .South  wales  j 
coast-  i 

But  police  were  searching 
for  a second  man.  believed 
to  be  the  stowaway's 
brother.  The  pair  Jumped 
into  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
avoid  being  handed  over  to 
immigration  officials  on 
Monday  night. 

The  survivor,  aged  20.  is 
believed  to  have  spent  at 
least  four  hoars  swimming 
naked  in  the  channel, 
which  has  one  of  the  stron- 
gest tides  in  the  world. 

South  Wales  police  said 
that  they  were  searching 
for  the  second  man  but  held 
out  little  hope.  *Tbe  last 
sighting  we  have  of  him 
was  when  he  was  In  the 
water  with  his  brother.  We 
are  still  doing  various 
sweeps  of  the  area'  using  a 
helicopter  and  we  are  hop- 
ing against  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  find  him." 

The  two  men,  believed  to 
be  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  were  discovered 
biding  on  the  Prince  of 
Tides,  which  was  sailing 
from  the  to  New- 

port, South  Wales. 

The  captain  ordered  them 
to  be  detained  In  a cabin 
ready  to  be  handed  over  to 
immigration  officials  when 
the  ship  docked.  But  the 
two  men  forced  open  a port- 
hole and  attempted  to  swim 


to  land.  A rescue  operation 
was  launched,  using  heli- 
copters and  lifeboats,  but 
coast* tuwd*  "JjJj* 

search  after  eight  hour# 
tearing  that  they  bad  been 
swept  away-  4 „ 

Yesterday  morning  how- 
ever. a warden  on  Flat 
Holm  island. 
reserve  in  the  middle  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  found  one 
of  the  men  hiding  in  an 
abandoned  hospital,  once 
used  to  treat  cholera  suffer- 
ers, wearing  an  old  sweat- 
shirt and  oilskins  he  had 
found  there. 

Wardens  brought  him 
back  to  their  station  before 
alerting  police,  who  flew 
him  to  Barry  police  station, 
south  Wales. 

Kevin  Bogan,  project 
oragnaiser  of  the  nature 
reserve,  said:  41He  had 
found  an  old  boiler  suit  to 
dress  himself  in  but  was 
clearly  in  a very  poor  state. 
We  gave  him  some  tomato 
soup  and  bread.  He  was 
very  gratefbl  for  our  help-” 

Mr  Hogan  said  that  the 
man.  who  spoke  only  a lit- 
tle English,  told  wardens 
that  he  swam  for  about  four 
hours  after  jumping  off  the 
ship  and  saw  his  brother 
for  the  last  time  in  the 
water. 

Police  said  that  the  man 
would  be  handed  over  to 
Immigration  authorities. 
"He  has  been  examined  by 
a doctor  but  he  is  in  com- 
paratively good  health." 

A Coastguard  spokesman 
said:  “It  is  astonishing  that 
one  survived.  The  waters 
are  very  cold  and  strong,  it 
shows  incredible  resilience 


The  ship  from  which  the  stowaways  jumped  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  berthed  at  Newport.  South  Wales  . . 


Fighters  dogged  by  controversy 


PAT  LALLY,  civic  head, 
is  known  as  “Glasgow's 
own  Mr  Happy”  for  his 
enthusiastic  backing  for  the 
city’s  culture-led  renaissance. 
writes  John  Arlidge.  With  his 
wife  Peggy,  the  Lady  Provost 
he  has  tirelessly  promoted  his 
home  city.  A Glasgow  nation- 
alist the  limit  of  his  political 
horizons  is  the  M8  motorway. 

Lally,  In  his  late  60s,  is  one 
of  Glasgow’s  most  controver- 
sial politicians.  Since  he  was 
first  elected  to  toe  council  30 
years  ago.  be  has  constantly 
swapped  leadership  of  the 
Labour  group  with  his  arch- 
rival Jean  McFadden,  spark- 
ing bitter  in-flgbting  and 
factionalism. 

Despite  his  jovial  image, 
his  career  has  been  marked 
by  controversy.  In  1977  he 
was  housing  chairman  at  the 
time  of  a scandal  which  led  to 
electoral  defeat  for  him  and 
the  Labour  Party  at  the  dis- 
trict council  elections. 

Bob  Gould,  62-year-old 
leader  of  the  Labour  group, 
was  forged  in  the  industrial 


Bob  Gould . . . led  council  in 
battle  with  Whitehall 


heartland  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  bora  in  Clyde- 
bank and  raised  in  Spring- 
burn,  first  training  as  a 
butcher  before  joining  British 
Railways  in  1959. 

He  first  won  election  to  toe 
old  Strathclyde  regional  co un- 


Alex  Mosson  ...  strong 
backing  from  trade  union 


cfl.  Europe’s  biggest  local  au- 
thority, and  went  on  to  oust 
the  region’s  long-serving 
leader,  Charles  Gray,  in  1992. 
A year  later  he  successfully 
led  the  campaign  for  a refer- 
endum against  water 
privatisation. 


When  local  government 
was  reorganised,  he  became 
leader  of  toe  new  Glasgow 
City  CouncxL  He  led  toe  new 
authority  into  battle  with  toe 
Michael  Forsyth  then  Scot- 
tish secretary,  forcing  him  to 
bow  to  demands  for  £15  mil- 
lion to  hold  down  the  city's 
council  tax. 

Gordon  Macdiarmid,  dep- 
uty leader  of  the  Labour  group, 
is  a teacher  who  enjoys  power- 
ful support  across  all  council 
factions.  He  is  a wily  operator 
who  incurred  the  wrath  of 
group  leader  Gould,  who  last 
year  who  stormed  out  of  a 
meeting  accusing  him  of 
unriprmlnmg  him. 

Alex  Mosson,  who  repre- 
sents the  Anderston  ward,  is 
deputy  Provost  and  convenor 
of  Glasgow  district  council’s 
powerful  central  area  man- 
agement committee.  He  has 
strong  trade  harking  from  toe 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers’ Union.  A confidant  of  out- 
spoken Glasgow  MP  George 
Galloway,  he  is  a campaigner 
for  Palestinian  rights. 


Afro-Caribbean  pupils  ‘face  Hague  offers  media  a glimpse 
bias1  in  expulsion  process  of  his  Blackpool  bed-time  plans 


Rebecca  Smithers 
Education  Correspondent 


FRO -CARIBBEAN  chil- 
#ldren  are  up  to  six  times 
more  likely  to  be  expelled 
than  white  schoolchildren, 
toe  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality  said  yesterday. 

The  commission  was 
launching  guidance  to  direc- 
tors of  education  and  second- 
ary school  heads  in  England 
and  Wales  on  best  practice  for 
handling  exclusions. 

Its  document,  supported  by 
the  Government  and  the 
Prince’s  Trust,  sets  out 
recommendations  based  on 
factors  that  have  reduced  ex- 
clusions in  schools  in  the 
Midlands. 

Education  department  fig- 
ures show  that  Afro-Carib- 
bean children,  who  form  l.i 
per  cent  of  pupils,  make  up  7.3 
per  cent  of  exclusions.  The 
commission’s  document  says 
“governors  may  be  held  ac- 
countable if  breaches  of  toe 
Race  Relations  Act  or  other 
laws  take  place  in  their 
school  or  college”. 

Yesterday  its  chairman.  Sir 
Herman  Ousely,  said:  “Up  to 
14,000  children  each  year  are 
being  permanently  excluded 


Grom  schools.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  a small  town. 
Within  this  total.  Ofsted  and 
the  department  have  shown 
that  Afro-Caribbean  pupils, 
particularly  boys,  are  four  to 
six  times  more  likely  than 
their  white  counterparts  to  be 
excluded."  The  guidance  pro- 
vided practical  advice  to 
schools  and  local  authorities 
on  removing  unfairness  and 
discrimination  from  the  ex- 
clusion process. 

Estelle  Morris,  junior  edu- 
cation minister,  writes  in  the 
guide:  “Over-representation 
of  children  from  certain  eth- 
nic groups  has  been  an  unac- 
ceptable feature  of  school  ex- 
clusions for  too  long.” 

Recommendations  indude: 

□ full  involvement  of  pupils 
and  parents  when  drawing  up 
school  behaviour  policies; 

□ targets  within  authorities 
for  reducing  the  numbers  of 
ethnic  minority  children 
among  those  excluded; 

□ training  for  those  Involved 
in  the  exclusion  process. 

Research  published  by  the 
commission  last  year  showed 
that  every  pupil  excluded  per- 
manently cost  £4,300  more  a 
year  to  educate,  compared 
with  £2,315  for  extra  support 
to  keep  a child  in  school. 


Ewen  MacAsktn,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


\ A fILLlAM  Hague  guaran- 
Wteed  media  coverage, of 
his  sex  life  at  next  month’s 
Tory  conference  by  yesterday 
issuing  an  unusual  invitation 
to  a journalist  to  Inspect  his 
sleeping  arrangements. 

The  Tory  leader,  ques- 
tioned on  BBC  Radio  Five 
Live  about  whether  he  will 
sleep  with  his  fiancee  Ffion 
“Jolly”  Jenkta,  told  the  inter- 
viewer, Sybil  Ruscoe:  “You 
can  come  up  and  have  a look 
if  you  like.” 

Showing  a previously  hid- 
den flirtatious  side  of  his  per- 
sonality. he  added:  “That’s  a 
personal  invitation.” 

It  held  out  toe  promise  of 
some  light  entertainment, 
with  Mr  Hague,  Ms  Ruscoe 
and  Ms  Jenkhi  gathered  in 
his  room  at  the  imperial 
Hotel  in  Blackpool  with 
scores  of  journalists  and  cam- 
eramen camped  outside  in 
anticipation. 

But  it  is  not  to  be.  A BBC 
spokesman  said  last  night  Ms 
Ruscoe  will  not  be  taking  up 
the  invitation. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
Baroness  Thatcher  issuing 


such  an  invitation  but  Mr 
Hague  has  no  such  reserva- 
tions or  sense  of 

pm  ha  rragem  wit 

Conservatives,  including 
Lady  Thatcher,  have  been 
critical  of  his  decision  to 
share  his  suite  with  Ms  Jen- 
kin  because  they  are  not  yet 
married. 

Mr  Hague  said:  “I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  details  of  toe 
room  but  people  know  we  are 
getting  married  in  December. 
We  are  absolutely  committed 
to  each  other. 

“I  don't  think  people  take 
exception  to  people  in  that  sit- 
uation being  very  dose  and 
spending  a lot  of  time 
together.” 

Mr  Hague's  suite,  which 
costs  £150  a night,  contains 
one  double  bedroom  and  an- 
other with  two  singles.  He  dis- 
missed the  criticism  from 
within  his  own  party  about 
his  sleeping  arrangements:  “I 
am  not  going  to  worry  about 
things  like  that  Fm  going  to 
be  myself.” 

Completely  unfazed  by  the 
questioning,  he  added:  “Poli- 
ticians would  be  a bit  richer 
and  people  would  have  more 
respect  for  politicians  if  they 
knew  they  were  being 
themselves.” 


The  cooperative  bank 


In 

debt? 


UK’s  lowest 
Standard  rate 

No  annual  fee 

Just  I 0.9%  APR  variable 
from  April  ‘98 

Keep  your  credit  limit 

No  need  to  bank  with  us 


0800 
109  000 


APR 

Guaranteed 
until  April  78 


\X  you  carry  over  a credit  card  balance 
each  month,  you  should  seriously  think 
about  applying  for  a Co-operative  Bank 
Advantage  Visa  credit  card  or  gold  card. 
Transfer  your  balance  and  you'll  pay  just 
7.9%  APR  (that’s  0.64%  a month)  on 
what  you  owe  now  and  on  all  purchases 
until  April  *98. 


Thereafter,  the  rate  reverts  to  10.9% 
APR  variable  - currently  the  UK's 
lowest  standard  rate*.  On  cop  of  this 
there’s  no  annua)  fee.  you  can  keep  your 
existing  credit  limit  and  you  don’t  have 
to  bank  with  us.  What’s  more,  the 
phone  call  is  free  and  the  lines  are  open 
24  hours.  So  what  arc  you  waiting  for? 
wwwxo<3porHh>ehankXo>iJs 
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The  claustrophobic  life  of  an  e: 

Murder 


BRITAIN  5 


SAUDI  ARABIA'S 
beat  hits  a hunting 
120  degrees  daring 
the  day,  and  plum- 
mets towards  freez- 
ing at  night  The  desert  king- 
dom is  a place  of-  wild 
extremes  — where  alcohol, 
drugs  and  the  m bring  of  the 
sexes  are  utterly  forbidden  in 
public  and  yet  where  parties 
rage  privately  through  the 
night 

For  the  80,000  British  work- 
ers living  there,  Maiding 
hundreds  of  young  single 
nurses,  Saudi  is  alternately  a 
place  of  grim  oppression  and 
high,  illicit  excitement  But  at 
times  it  can  all  go  horribly 
wrong,  as  Deborah  Parry  and 
Lucille  McLauchlan  found  to 
their  cost  on  Christmas  Eve 
last  year. 

Thirteen  days  earlier,  on 
December  u,  the  body  of 
Yvonne  Gilford  was  found  in 
the  closed  expatriate  com- 
pound of  King  Fahd  medical 
centre  in  Dhahran.  She  had 
been  stabbed  at  least  four 
times,  battered  with  a ham- 
mer and  smothered.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a nasty  and  sav- 
age killing.  But  who,  exactly, 
had  killed  her? 

Three  months  earlier  Parry 
and  McLauchlan  had  arrived 
at  the  compound  In  Saudi's 
burned- brown  eastern  prov- 
ince — lured  there,  like  thou- 
sands of  other  Westerners,  by 
the  prospect  of  high  tax-free 
salaries.  On  the  inside  of  the 
complex’s  high  security  gates, 
ex-pats  were  pretty  much 
allowed  to  let  their  ha  ir  down. 
Outside  the  compound,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  harshest 
codes  in  the  world  govern 
social  behaviour.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Encouraging  Vir- 
tue and  Preventing  Vice,  and 
the  Mutawwah,  the  feared 
religions  police,  exist  to  en- 
force them.  Outside,  single 
men  and  women  are  forbid- 
den to  mi*  Women  are  for- 
bidden to  drive. 

Dhahran  airbase,  near  the 
hospital  where  Parry, 
McLauchlan  and  Gilford 
worked  together  In  the 
autumn  of  1996,  is  famous 
among  ex-pats.  Until  recently 
the  Saudi  authorities  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  its  15  pubs  and 
discos.  Most  have  now  been 
closed.  Drinking  alcohol 
remains  the  source  of  most 
problems  between  ex-pats  and 
the  Saudi  authorities;  bottles. 


of  Johnny  Walker  Black 
Label  change  bands  for.  £70, 
and  some  smuggle  wine-mak- 
ing kits  into  the  country. 

Both  Parry,  aged  38,  and. 
McLauchlan,  aged  31,  -were 
earning  £16,000  working  in 
the  hospital  at  the  time  of 
their  arrest  Their  rooms  bad 
telephone  and  television,  they 
had  drivers,  laundry  facili- 
ties, swimming  pools  and  ten? 
nis  courts.  But  the  existence 
Is  a claustrophobic  one.  In 
which  tensions  nftm  arise.  "It 
is  an  unreal  and  unhealthy 
existence”  one  former  nurse 
said. 

Less  than  a week  after 
Yvonne  Gilford's  murder,  the 
Saudi  police  identified  her 
killers  as  two  British  nurses: 
Parry  and  McLauchlan. 

According  to  the  well- 
leaked  Saudi  account,  a quar- 
rel had  broken  out  at  Gil- 
ford’s flat  after . Parry  and 
McLauchlan  had  described 
her  as  "did''  end  claimed  she 
was  about  to  lose  her  Job. 
There  were  also  neewgaHonin 
of  lesbianism,  vehemently  de- 
nied by  both  of  the  British 
nurses’  families.  In  the  ensu- 
ing argument,  the  story  goes, 
one  of  the  women  hit  her  with 
a teapot.  Gilford  fen,  then 
took  out  a kitchen  knite  to  de- 
fend herself.  She  was  relieved 
of  it  and  stabbed  in  the  face, 
back  and  chest  Her  screams 
were  stifled  with  a pillow. 
Parry  and  McLauchlan  then 
allegedy  removed  all  traces  of 
the  quarrel,  rearranging  fur- 
niture and  wiping  away  any 
fingerprints. 

Gilford's  body  was  discov- 
ered the  following  day  after 
she  foiled  to  report  for  work. 
Saudi  police  claim  they  also 
discovered  an  automatic  cash 
card  receipt  which  was  to 
lead  them  to  make  their  ar- 
rests. The  police  discovered 
that  5,000  riyaJs  (£862)  a day 
— the  maximum  allowed  — 
had  been  withdrawn  after  the 
savage  murder. 

Detectives  placed  the  hank 
complex  under  surveillance. 
A week  after  the  killing,  fhn 
British  women  took  a limou- 
sine to  a commercial  centre 
in  the  nearby  town  of  A1  Kho- 
bar. While  Parry  aDegEfiOy 
wandered  around  the  market, 
McLauchlan  is  said  to  Ifove 
made  for  the  cash  dispedser 
with  Miss  Gilford’s,  cash  card 
Security  officers  then  .de- 
tained her.  i 

■-"’TAn-  f , 


nurse.  Luke  Harding  reports 


<a  hothouse  atmosphere 


There  was  only  one  prob- 
lem with  thin  seemingly  open- 
and-shut  explanation  of  a bru- 
tal killing  in  a distant  land  for 
away  from  Parry’s  home  in 
Alton.  Hants,  and  McLauch- 
lan’s  native  Dundee.  Both 
women,  who  were  said  by 
Saudi  police  to  have  con- 
fessed, withdrew  their  "con- 
fessions” in  January.  They 


had  only  confessed  after 
being  promised  they  would  be 
sent  home  without  prosecu- 
tion, their  lawyers  said.  They 
had  also  been  sexually  abused 
by  their  interrogators  and 
threatened  with  rape. 

. The  case  was  rapidly  prov- 
ing a diplomatic  nightmare 
for  both  the  British  and  the 
Saudi  authorities,  anxious 


They  had  phones 
and  television, 
drivers,  pools  and 
tennis 


Parry 


1 TT*  * 


McLauchlan 


the  comforts.  cAn 
unreal,  unhealthy 
existence’ 


Frank  Gilford,  the  victim's  brother,  wanted  death  penalty 


Yvonne  Gilfbrd,the  Australian  nurse  who  was  found  dead  at  King  Fahd  medical  complex 


not  to  jeopardise  the  king- 
dom’s huge  defence  contracts 
with  Britain  and  to  avoid  the 
embarrassing  and  unprece- 
dented spectacle  of  a British 
women,  being  publicly  exe- 
cuted in  what  the  Saudis 
blackly  dub  Chop  Square. 

Meanwhile,  over  in  James- 
town, Australia,  a 59-year-old 
postal  w.orker  was  doing 


everything  he  could  to  ensure 
Parry  and  McLauchlan  were 
indeed  decapitated.  Under  Is 
lamic  law,  the  wishes  of 
Frank  Gilford,  the  dead 
woman’s  brother,  had  to  be 
taken  into  account  if  the  two 
women  were  found  guilty. 
Gilford  wanted  Parry  and 
McLauchlan  executed.  “I 
don’t  think  i would  offer 
clemency,  bearing  In  mind 
the  way  my  sister  was  mur- 
dered,” he  declared. 

As  media  interest  grew. 
Parry  and -McLauchlan  were 
getting  used  to  the  grim  reali- 
ties of  Damman  central 
prison,  where  they  were 
taken  after  being  charged 
with  murder.  The  women 
shared  a cell  with  six  other 
inmates,  sleeping  in  bunks 
with  thin  mattresses.  Seventy 
prisoners  share  four  lavato- 
ries. Parry  was  said  to  be 
"barely  coping".  She  and 
McLauchlan,  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  suffered  from  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea. 

In  March,  the  women's  law- 
yer, Salah  A1  Hejailan,  made 


a direct  approach  to  the  Gil- 
ford family,  asking  them  to 
waive  their  right  to  insist  on 
the  death  penalty.  He  was 
rebuffed  by  Frank  Gilford's 
lawyers.  Two  months  later 
Paxiy  and  McLauchlan,  wear- 
ing long  black  robes  and  in 
chains,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  before  the  Supreme 
Court  In  A1  Khobar  for  the 
start  of  their  trial.  For  the 
first  time  in  Saudi  history,  de- 
fence lawyers  were  allowed  to 
be  present  But  the  trial  was 
adjourned  repeatedly. 

In  June,  Parry’s  and 
McLauchlan’s  families  called 
a news  conference  in  Glas- 
gow, pasting  doubt  on  the 
police's  version  of  events. 
They  pointed  out  the  two 
women  supposedly  used 
Yvonne  Gilford's  ragh  card 
Ofter  they  had  been  Inter- 
viewed by  the  authorities,  a 
highly  unlikely  move.  And 
they  provided  alternative  sus- 
pects: five  security  guards 
who  worked  at  the  complex 
and  were  involved  in  a 
money-lending  scheme.  They 


took  exception,  it  was 
claimed,  to  Yvonne  Gilford’s 
willingness  to  lend  money  in- 
terest-free. All  were  fired 
after  the  murder,  and  one  dis- 
appeared, a Saudi  source 

mamtairm 

Last  month,  after  the  trial 
had  resumed  twice  at  A1  Kho- 
bar. the  case  took  another 
twist  Over  In  Australia,  law- 
yers for  Miss  Parry  won  an 
injunction  preventing  the  Gil- 
ford family  from  calling  for 
the  death  penalty.  Their 
reasoning  was  simple: 
Yvonne's  84-year-old  mother 
Muriel,  who  has  Alzheimer's 
disease,  is  unaware  of  her 
daughter’s  death  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  signing  doc- 
uments calling  for  Parry's 
execution. 

Yesterday,  confusion 
remained  as  to  what  weight 
the  injunction  carried.  But  the 
prospect  of  a public  beheading 
for  either  woman  was  finally 
removed  with  the  news  that 
an  agreement  to  waive  the 
death  penalty  had  been 
reached  with  Frank  Gifford. 


B5&/I  decries  chaos,  but  more  dhanges  In  prospect 


halves  applicants 


Julia  Finch 


RIVING  test  applica- 

(ttans  are  down  by 
half  this  year  since 
the  pass  rate  was 
reduced  in  January. 

The  British  School  of  Mo- 
toring yesterday  announced 
its  profits  fell  from  £8  irrilB00 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1996 
to  £1.5  million  this  year.  BSM 
teaches  one  in  six  British 
motorists  to  drive.  Its  instruc- 
tors are . self-employed  and 
had  earned  around  £16,000. 
One  in  10  has  quit  and  the 
rest  have  seen  their  incomes 
foil  by  a quarter,  said  BSM's 
director,  Paul  Atkinson. 

Numbers  applying  for  - tests 
have  gyrated  wikQy  since  a 
written  test  was  announced  in 
1995.  Between  then  and  Us  in- 
troduction in  July  1996,  appli- 
cations rose  35  per  cant  , to 
avoid  the  40-minute  exam. 


. - • • r ■' 
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which  replaced  the  Highway 
Code  quiz  after  the  test 
In  the  months  ‘ 
after  July  1996,  a__ 
were  a quarter  below  normal. 
But  this  January  the  Driving 
Standards  Agency  responded 
to  criticism  that  the  test  was 
too  easy  by  lowering  the  pass 
rate  from  nine  in  10  to  six  in 
10,  moving  the  theory  test  to 
the  beginning  and  refusing  to 
allow  applicants  to  go  on  to 
the  road  test  without  passing. 

The  result,  a drop  of  50  per 
cent  in  applications,  said 
BSM,  had  caused  "unprece- 
dented market  disruption” 
and  ‘the  most  severe  drop  In 
instructor  numbers  ever”. 

The  shake-up  is  not  over.  A 
spokesman  for  the  standards 
agency  confirmed  that  it  is 
“very  keen”  to 
the  theory  test.  And  by 
an  entirely  new  road  jtest 
could  be  introduced.  4The 
agency  Is  half  way  through  a 


complete  review.  "It  is  being 
completely  taken  apart,”  said 
foe  spokesman.  "Nothing  Is 
being  ruled  in  or  out” 

He  said  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  decline  in  ap- 
plications meant  there  were 
more  motorists  driving  ille- 
gally, as  the  number  of  provi- 
sional licences  Issued  had 

remained  stable;  people  who 
did  not  intend  to  take  the  test 
were  unlikely  to  apply  for 
licences. 

BSM  believes  that  the  worst 
is  now  over.  Though  its  latest 
figures  show  applications  are 
«tm  nearly  one  fifth  below 
thfa  time  last  year,  it  has 
started  to  recruit  Instructors. 
It  is  also  to  instal  virtual  real- 
ity simulators  in  its  driving 
centres  to  enable  beginners  to 
learn  without  having  to  take 
to- the  road.  Conventional  les- 
sons cost  around  £400  to  pass 
the  test,  while  simulator  les- 
sons will  cost  £5  per  hour  less. 


BBC  apologises  to  ‘bac 


and  violent’  Ireland 


Kama!  Ahmed 

—fa  Com—pondnt 


flu  inert  to  the  BBC  after 
tisode  of  EastBnders  por- 
d the  country  as  back- 
, unfriendly  and  violent, 
a corporation  apologised 
tight  after  receiving  more 
ISO  complaints  following 
day’s  episode,  which 
ed  sheep,  cows  and  cka> 
roamlng  the  streets  of 
ctional  town  of  Kfllmon- 
n County  Wexford. 


The  episode,  filmed  in  and 
around  Dublin.-  showed  ag- 
gressive pub  customers  and  a 
hotelier  who  waairude  and 
resentfttL  One  man  poured 
bis  drink  overt  Pauline 
Fowler,  played  by  Wendy 
Richards,  after  she  refused  to 
IrtM  Mm. 

“ft  has  caused  a great  deal 
of  upset  and  annoyance  in  the 

country  and  with  Irish  people 

in  Britain,”  an  embassy 
spokesman  said.-  “Obviously 
it  is  hot  a documentary,  but  it 
presented  a prejudiced  and 
stereotyped  view  that  is  ut- 
terly unrecognisable  to  many 


in  . Ireland  and  here." 
The  EastEnders  production 
<n«m  filmed  three  episodes  in  | 
Ireland,  all  shown  this  week, 
which  follow  Pauline  and  her 
son  Mark  cm  their  search  ibr 
Pauline’s  long  lost  half-sister, 
Maggie-  She  is  finally  tracked 1 
down  to  a house  overrun  with 
ehtirtrm,  amd  her  husband  Is 
revealed  as  a drunk. 

The  Irish  Tourist  Board 
aald  it  would  be  making  a for- 
mal complaint. 

"We  areaorry  if  we  have 

offended  Irish  people.  We 

have  no  wish  to  misrepresent 
them,”  the  BBC  said. 


Private  health  falters  despite  NHS  queues 


pH  in  private  health 
mce  remains  slug- 
ite  heavy  promotion 
■ing  NHS  waiting 
■es  today  show. 

flat”  raar- 
ivate  cover  may  be 
de  to  Its  rising  cost. 


gcceu*-  ■ 

r edition  of  Lain#  s 
private  Healthcare 
fa  10  per  cent  rise. 


in  insurers’  receipts  In  1986, 8 

per  emit  from,  higher 

premiums.  Increases  of  up  to 
-18  per  cent- had  been,  imposed 
this  year  and  a finally  of  four 
could  typically  expect  to  pay 

£140  a month. 

Leading  insurers  were  try- 
ing to  cut  their  rates  by 
requiring  subscribers  to  use 
only  approved  “network1'  hos- 
pitals. But  thal  trak  likely  to 
force  closure  of.  other  hospi- 
tals in  the  private,  sector, 
where  occupancy  rates  aver- 


aged only  50per  cent.  William  I 
T-aing,  the  review's  editor, ' 
said:  "In  such  a situation,  the 
continued  existence  of. huge 
numbers  of  relatively  small- 
scale  NHS  pay-bed  units  may 
be  essential  to  maintain  a 
healthy  degree  of  local  I 

competition-” 


Laing’s  R»riew  of  Private 
Healthcare  1997;  Lainfl  & 

Bufeson,  Lymehouse! 

38  Gooroiana  Street.  London 
NWl  OEB;  £140. 
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The  sccaenear  Colchester.  Essex,  yesterday  after  a freight  train  was  derailed,  badly  dlsnipttTip  sgviceg  to  Hast  Anglia 

Rail  regulator  attacks  planned  services  cut 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  lifltor 


THE  rail  regulator  has 
challenged  a rail  compa- 
ny's decision  to  cut  up  to 
25  per  cent  of  its  services  — 
more  than  400  trains  a week. 

The  changes  are  due  to  be 
introduced  at  foe  end  of  the 
month,  but  the  regulator, 
John  Swift,  has  written  to  the 
company,  Cennex  South  Cen- 
tral, asking  why  the  decision 
was  made  at  g»ch  a late  stage 
and  whether  Raatrack,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  time- 


table, was  given  sufficient 
warning.. 

Mr  Swift  has  no  powers  to 
force  the  company  to  scrap 
the  cots,  but  his  action,  con- 
firmed by  industry  sources 
last  night,  suggests  that  he 
wants  to  bring  public  pres- 
sure on  the  company  to  recon- 
sider  its  position. 

His  letter  asfcg  If  passenger 
groups  have  been  consulted 
and  whether  the  cuts  are  tem- 
porary or  permanent.  He  has 
told  Connex  that  he  Is  an- 
noyed that  the  services  have 
been  withdrawn  at  such  short 
notice.  Publicity  surrounding 


the  planned  withdrawals  has 
already  forced  Connex  to 
reinstate  some  of  them. 

Connex's  drastic  action  has 
provoked  angry  reaction  from 
the  London  regional  passen- 
gers' group,  which  elainift 
that  it  flies  in  foe  face  of 
everyfolng  the  company  has 
promised.  Connex  received  a 
£92  million  subsidy  from  the 
Government  thu  year  anrf 
provides  commuter  services 
between  London  and  the 
south  coast 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott  has  been 
informed  of  the  regulator's 


move  and  has  backed  it  But 
Mr  Swift's  powers  only  cover 
ehanpoc  to  timetables  and  in- 
formation to  passengers,  and 
Connex  Is  already  running 
minimum  services  It  prom- 
ised when  H was  awarded  its 
seven-year  franchise  last 
year. 

The  company,  a subsidiary, 
of  the  French  conglomerate, 
Compagnie  Generate  des 
Eaux,  blames  the  cuts  on 
problems  with  its  drivers, 
and  says  they  may  be  tempo- 
rary. But  industry  sources 
blame  pom:  management 
• Rail  passengers  to  East 


Anglia  faced  long 
night  alter  the  den 

freight  train  outsi 
ter,  when  eight  on 
ons  left  the  track, 
who  was  the  only 

board,  suffered  she 

Railtrack  said 
track  was  dosed 
rections  and  inn 
were  on  the  seem 

find  the  cause  efth 
The  main  line  be 

dington  and  Souti 
Southall,  Midd] 
opened  yesterday 
day's  rail  acclden 
six  people  died. 


6 WORLD  NEWS 


Lead  singer  Bono,  centre,  and  guitarist  The  Edge  arrive  at  Sarajevo  airport  yesterday.  Last  night’s  TJ2  concert  in  the  Bosnian  capital  was  the  first  by  a major  international  pop  group 
since  the  war  ended  in  1995,  and  attracted  thousands  of  fans  from  throughout  the  former  Yugoslavia  photograph:  oamrsaqouj 


Paris  runway  plan  takes  off 


Jon  Henley  bi  Paris 


THE  French  govern- 
ment gave  the  green 
light  yesterday  to  a 
controversial  plan 
to  double  die  num- 
ber of  runways  at  the  Paris 
airport  Roissy- Charles  De 
Gaulle,  despite  hitter  objec- 
tions by  local  residents  who 
say  it  will  increase  already 
excessive  noise  levels. 

The  transport  minister, 
Jean-Claude  Gayssot,  prom- 
ised a raft  of  measures  to 
reduce  noise  pollution  and 
said  the  scheme  should  even- 
tually create  60,000  new  jobs. 
Residents  and  businesses 
would  also  benefit  from  new 
road  and  raft  links  to  the  air- 
port, he  added 
The  two  new  runways,  due 
for  completion  by  2001,  will 
boost  the  number  of  flights 
that  Paris's  main  interna- 
tional airport  can  handle 
from  360,000  to  500,000  a year. 
Mr  Gayssot  said.  About 
24  million  more  passengers  a 
year  will  pass  through  the 
two  terminals- 


The  £150  million  expansion 
programme,  approved  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  previous  Conser- 
vative government,  was  de- 
layed by  the  parliamentary 
elections  earlier  this  year. 

Despite  strong  opposition 
from  its  Green  Party  part- 
ners. Lionel  Jospin’s  Social- 
ist-led government  confirmed 
the  decision,  arguing  that  a 


third  airport  serving  the  capi- 
tal would  be  more-  expensive 
and  would  cause  more  harm. 

Residents  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Val  d'Olse  and  Seine  et 
Marne  departments  are 
fiercely  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  and  plan  demonstra- 
tions starting  next  month. 

Andr6  Ridon,  head  of  a 
group  called  Environment  93, 


said  the  government's  anti- 
pollution planning  was  only 
aimed  at  limiting  plane  noise. 

"They  are  forgetting  that 
the  new  roads  they  are  plan- 
ning to  feed  the  airport  will 
cause  a big  increase  in  car 
pollution,"  he  said.  “It's  a 
very  short-sighted  and  disap- 
pointing decision." 

The  environment  minister, 


Dominique  Voynet,  who  Sa- 
voured expanding  Lyon  air- 
port as  part  of  her  Green  Par- 
ty's aim  of  reducing  the 
transport  and  pollution  bur- 
den on  the  capital,  said  the 
decision  could  “jeopardise  20 
years  of  efforts  to  decentralise 
the  lie  de  France  region 
[around  Paris]". 

“Pm  not  yet  sure  that  there 


Car  fumes  cost  city  £1 00m  a year 


Jon  Hanley  in  Paris 


END  of  France’s 
love  affair  with  the  car 
may  be  nigh  following 
the  release  yesterday  of  a 
report  that  puts  the  health 
costs  of  air  pollution  in  the 
Paris  area  alone  at  more 
than  £100  million  a year. 

The  environment  minis- 
try's report  will  give  Domi- 
nique Voynet,  its  Green 
Party  minister,  ample  am- 
munition In  her  push  for  a 


drastic  reduction  in  car 
use.  “Now,  surely,  the  gov- 
ernment must  act,”  Mari- 
anne Isler  Begun,  a Green 
Party  spokeswoman,  said. 
“The  figures  in  this  report 
are  colossaL" 

Paris  has  had  several  pol- 
lution scares  this  summer, 
with  police  lowering  speed 
limits  and  local  authorities 
offering  free  parking  to 
persuade  motorists  to  leave 
their  cars  at  home  during 
an  August  heatwave. 

But  the  report  is  the  first 


to  measure  the  actual  cost 
of  exhaust  emissions  on  the 
health  of  the  city's  12  mil- 
lion Inhabitants  by  Uniting 


pollution  levels  over  five 
years  to  heart  and  respira- 
tory problems  in  terms  of 
mortality  rates  and  calls  on 
doctors  and  hospital  emer- 
gency units. 

A single  day  of  “moder- 
ate" pollution  can  cost  up 
to  £480,000  in  medical  bills 
and  loss  of  production,  the 
report  says,  rising  to 
£930,000  when  levels  of  sul- 


phur and  Mtrogen  dioxide 
efimb  to  “high". 

The  four  or  five  days  a 
year  when  air  quality  is 
classified  as  “exceptionally 
poor”  cost  £1.2  million 
each,  with  hospital  admis- 
sions for  severe  asthma 
attacks  alone  soaring  by  an 
average  of  17  per  cent. 

Ms  Voynet  favours  an  en- 
vironment tax  on  cars 
rather  than  more  complex 
measures,  such  as  a ban  on 
half  of  all  cars  In  Paris  on 
peak  pollution  days. 


were  not  other  possible  alter- 
natives," she  said,  but  added 
that  Mr  Jospin  had  taken  the 
decision  and  France  would 
“have  to  live  with  it".  . 

Mr  Gayssot  said  he  had  con- 
sulted hundreds  of  people  be- 
fore approving  the  project,  in- 
cluding politicians,  residents’ 
groups  and  trade  unions. 

The  government  says  it 
aims  to  keep  noise  at  its  cur- 
rent level,  partly  by  using  the 
new  runways  only  for  landing 
and  by  tougher  restrictions 
on  night  flights.  It  has  prom- 
ised an  Independent  author- 
ity to  monitor  noise  levels 
and  act.against  offender. 

Agroports  de  Paris,  the  air- 
port operator,  said  the  new 
runways  would  give  the  Paris 
area  significant  reserve 
capacity  and  "more  flexibili- 
ty. safety  and  comfort  for  cus- 
tomers". The  current  closure 
of  one  of  the  two  existing  run- 
ways was  causing  delays. 

The  state-owned  airline  Air 
France  lobbied  strongly  for 
the  extra  runways,  saying 
they  would  enable  it  to  de- 
velop its  global  hub  opera- 
tions In  Paris. 


Rook  holds  the  Kremlin  in  check 


The  president  of  the  southern  Russian  region  of  Kalmykia  also 
heads  the  International  Chess  Federation.  Now  he  faces  a battle 
of  wits  with  the  taxman,  writes  James  Meek  in  Elista 


KIR  SAN  llyumzhinov 
likes  to  be  seen  meeting 
the  people  who  matter. 
His  youthful  visage  beams 
out  from  posters  plastered 
around  his  capital  In  the  deep 
south  of  European  Russia 
showing  him  shaking  hands 
with  the  Pope  and  the  Dalai 
Lama.  Another  friend,  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  foils  to  rate  the 
poster  treatment,  although  he 
has  met  him  more  often. 

President  Hyumahinov, 
aged  35,  the  ruler  of  the  Kal- 
mykia region  and  head  of  the 
International  Chess  Federa- 
tion Fide,  usually  wants  his 
wealth  and  influence  to  be 
known.  This  summer  he  flew 
the  head  of  the  Russian  tax 
service  down  from  Moscow  in 
his  private  jet  wined  and 
dined  him  and  presented  him 
with  a thoroughbred  horse, 
all  in  front  of  the  cameras. 

He  told  the  Matter  of  Taste 
section  of  Profile  magazine, 
where  Russia's  new  rich  com- 
pete to  flash  the  priciest  tro- 
phies, that  Rolls-Royces  were 
his  favourites  among  his  SO 
cars.  "I’ve  got  six.  Three  here 
and  three  abroad.  The  best’s  a 
black  one.  It's  got  light  beige 
upholstery,  red  wood  fittings 
and  bulletproof,  fireproof 
glass,  body  and  tyres.  I or- 
dered it  in  1996." 

But  Shyness  overcame  him 
last  week.  On  Monday  he  and 
his  entire  government  flew  to 
the  Crimea  for  an  extended 
break,  just  as  a federal  com- 
mission arrived  in  Elista  to 
examine  Kalmykia's  accounts 
for  suspected  abuse  of  state 
fUnds. 

This  was  not  the  first  inves- 
tigation of  the  finances  of  Kal- 
mykia. one  of  the  poorest 
regions  of  Russia.  Accusa- 
tions of  fraud,  corruption, 
vote-rigging,  repression  of 
dissent  and  violation  of  the 
constitution  have  been  laid 
against  the  president  for 
years. 

If  it  is  easy  to  accuse  him  of 
illegal  moves,  the  inability  or 
reluctance  of  the  Moscow  au- 


thorities to  act  against  him 
shows  the  chaos  on  Russia’s 
political  chessboard. 

“Our  democrats  live  inside 
Moscow’s  Garden  ring  road, 
they  get  grants,  they  hold 
press  conferences,  but  they 
aren’t  interested  to  democracy 
spreading  out  to  the  regions," 
said  a Kalmykian  dissident, 
Zinaida  Dordzheyeva. 

Larissa  Yudina,  editor  of 
the  only  opposition  news- 
paper — which  is  forced  by 
the  llyumzhinov  regime’s  sys- 
tematic repression  to  joint 


aire,  although  the  exact 
sources  of  his  wealth  have 
never  been  identified.  He  was 
elected  president  of  Kalmykia 
in  1993. 

He  surfed  to  power  on  a 
wave  of  wild  promises.  Kal- 
mykia (which  has  little 
proven  oil  or  gas)  would  be- 
come a second  Kuwait;  every 
shepherd  would  have  a mo- 
bile telephone;  Elista  would 
have  a world-class  interna- 
tional airport;  the  economy 
would  be  stabilised  within  a 
year. 


m 
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Tve  got  six  Rolls- 
Royces.  Three  here 
and  three  abroad. 
The  best’s  a black 
one.  It’s  got  light 
beige  upholstery, 
red  wood  fittings 
and  bulletproof, 
fireproofglass,body 

and  tyres. 

I ordered  It  in  1 996* 


hundreds  of  miles  away  — 
said  Russia’s  central  authori- 
ties were  too  weak. 

"As  long  as  there’s  no 
shooting  and  no  protests  on 
the  square,  they  see  no  reason 
to  think  about  acting  against 
llyumzhinov.  They  say  in 
Moscow:  'We  can’t  put  him  in 
prison,  you  elected  him’.” 

Mr  llyumzhinov,  a native 
Kalmykian.  graduated  from 
an  elite  Moscow  institute 
with  a degree  in  Japanese.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Rus- 
sian parliament  in  1991.  after 
a mysterious  period  during 
which  he  claim*  to  have  be- 
come a dollar  multi-mflliQn- 


None  has  been  fill  filled.  At 
£45  a month,  ’Kalmykian*  earn 
half  the  Russian  average.  Elis- 
ta's dusty  airport  has  one 
flight  a day,  to  Moscow.  Sheep, 

caviar  smuggling  and  federal 
subsidies  are  the  mainstays  of 
the  economy:  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  local  budget 
comes  from  Moscow. 

Mr  llyumzhinov  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  and,  critics 
claim,  much  government 
money  winning  the  presi- 
dency of  Fide  and  trying  to 
turn  Elista  into  a world  chess 
capital  The  little  town  on  the 
steppe,  which  has  fewer  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  hosted  a 


championship  match  last 
year  between  Anatoly  Karpov 
mi  Gate  Kamsky. 

He  has  also  made  himself 
absolute  master  of  Kalmykia. 
The  government  is  made  up 
largely  of  his  former  school- 
mates. He  bought  out  the  for- 
mer parliament  and  Intro- 
duced a legislature  effectively 
appointed  by  him. 

In  1995  it  endorsed  his  deci- 
sion to  hold  early  presidential 
elections.  He  was  the  only 
candidate.  He  won  a seven- 
year  term.  This  violates  the 
Russian  constitution,  hut  de- 
spite some  rumbling,  the 
Xrpmitn  has  tataan  no  action. 

Nothing  has  been  done 
about  his  Illegal  attempts  to 
stifle  the  opposition  press  or 
his  efforts  to  turn  Kalmykia 
into  a tax  bolthole  for  firms 
from  other  parts  of  Russia- 
Writing  in  Itogi  magazine, 


the  Moscow  journalist  Galina 
Kovalskaya  put  his  continu- 
ing popularity  with  many  or- 
dinary realmyfrisnfi  down  to 
his  eternal  smile. 

"A  cheeifliL,  self-confident-, 
happy  person  — the  rarest  of 
the  rare  in  doleful,  eternally 
whining  Russia  and  all  the 
more  so  in  poor,  neglected 
Kahnykia" 

MS  Yudina  said  that  the  di- 
saster of  Chechenia  had  made 
the  gremlin  afraid  to  inter- 
fere in  regional  affairs  where 
there  was  a strong,  popularly 
elected  local  leader  who  paid 
Up  service  to  the  ideal  of  a 
united  Russian  Federation. 

Moscow  is  particularly 
reluctant  to  step  in  when 
regional  leaders  deliver  votes. 
Mr  nyumzhinov  is  believed  to 
have  artificially  lowered  the 
communist  share  of  the  vote 
in  his  region  last  year  to  help 
Baris  Yeltsin  win  reflection. 

Introducing  locally  elected 
regional  leaders  was  a Yeltsin 
concession  to  democracy.  But 
he  has  yet  to  look  for  a way  to 
protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals  from  the 
tyranny  of  local  majorities, 
without  the  extremes  of  the 
Chechen  intervention  or  the 
laissez-faire  approach  which 
has  created  a string  of  seem- 
ingly untouchable  local  khans, 
from  Vladimir  Nazdratenko  in 
Vladivostok  to  the  mayor  of 
Moscow,  Yuri  Luzhkov. 


Oil  plan  imperils 


‘radiation  cure’ 


Paid  Brown  in  Novorossiysk 


USS1AN  scientists  say 
that  a giant  oil  terminal 
led  by  Shell  and  BP 
in  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Novo- 
rossiysk threatens  to  wipe  out 
a rare  species  of  mussel  from 
which  they  extract  a drug  to 
purge  radioactivity  from  the 
victims  c£  Chernobyl. 

Staff  at  the  area’s  sea 
research  institute,  who  have 
not  been  consulted  by  the 
Russian  authorities  about  the 
plans,  appealed  yesterday  to 
visiting  politicians,  religious 
leaders  mid  scientists  to  save 
their  work,  claiming  a single 
ofl.  spill  from  the  Russian,  port 
could  destroy  the  mussels. 

The  mussels  are  grown  in 
special  beds  15  miles  down- 
stream from  the  proposed  ter- 
minal. Thfi  drUg  rrmrli*  from 
their  flesh  removes  the  radio- 
nuclide Strontium  90  from  the 
livers  of  Chernobyl  victims. 

Controversy  is  raging  in 
the  town  about  the  proposed 
£3  billion  pipeline  which  will 
bring  in  oil  from  Azerbaijan 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  avoiding 
the  troubled  region  of  Chech- 
enia. The  terminal  will  make 
Russia's  only  Black  Sea  port 
the  most  important  in  the 
country.  Already  ships  are 
queuing  to  load  oil  from  exist- 
ing. inadequate  terminals. 

Delegates  attending  a float* 
lng  environment  conference. 


The  Black  Sea  in  Crisis,  vis- 
ited the  scientists  to  find  out 
how  the  rare  Black  Sea 
species  was  being  conserved 
while  an  Internationally 
funded  clean-up  is  attempted. 

Georgi  Phfllipou.  a master 
of  biological  science  at  the  in- 
stitute, believes  the  the  project 
would  badly  affect  all  sea  life 
In  the  area,  but  that  the  mus- 
sels were  at  particular  risk. 

The  consortium  led  by  the 
Russian  company  Lukoil,  and 
part-funded  by  Shell,  BP, 
Chevron,  Mobil  and  Amoco, 
Is  said  to  be  buying  up  conces- 
sions from  landowners  on  the 
pipeline’s  route  for  about 
£4  million. 

Ivan  Karakasridl,  spokes- 
man. for  Yuzhnaya  Ozerey- 
evka,  the  planned  location  of 
the  oil  terminal,  said  the  Rus- 
sian environment  ministry 
had  cancelled  an  environmen- 
tal impact  assessment  after 
pressure  from  the  consor- 
tium. He  added  that  prelimi- 
nary work  had  started  in  ad- 
vance of  scheduled  public 
hearings!  which  he  described 
as  a sham. 

Professor  David  Bellamy, 
wbo  was  among  those  visiting 
the  institute,  said;  The  oil  ter- 
minal should  be  placed  some- 
where else  and  this  place 


should  be  saved.” 
Novorossiysk’s  mayor,  Va- 
lery Prokhorenko,  denied 
that  the  Deeds  of  the  environ- 
ment were  being  ignored. 
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World  news  in  brief 


China  cracks  down 
on  corrupt  in  party 


of  more  than 2,000  members  each  month- 


effective  way  to  fight  corruption,  but  the  problem  ®“  31111 


the  agency  said. — Rawer,  Beijing. 


Yeltsin  set  to  bade  law 


THE  Kremlin  said  yesterday  that  Presid^t 

llb^  to  sign  a controversial  new  fow  p«sedlartBridayby  the 

Duma  whidi  cracks 

United  States  and  human  rights  activists  have  cnociseo  tne 
ingjaiatinn  gulling  tt  discriminatory. 

Itar-Tass  news  agency  quoted  Mr  Yeltehrt  _ 

Sergei  Yastrzhembsky.  as  saying  that  the  president  was  satisfied 

draft,  saying  It  disertmated  against 
some  religions  and  violated  parts  oftbeRusalanc^itutiOT- 
The  fowls  strongly  supported  by  the  Rimlan  OrtbodwChurcb 
which  is  keen  to  defend  its  dominant  position.  — Reuter.  Moscow. 


US  approves  Thalidomide 


use 


THE  introduction  in  the  United  States  of  the  controversial  drug 
Thalidomide,  which  left  thousands  of  children  without  limbs 
when  it  was  first  used  in  Britain  in  the  1960s.  will  be  acctOTjwnUxl 
by  strict  monitoring,  including  giving  female  patients  monthly 
oregnancy  tests. 

The  Ebod  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA),  which  approves 
new  drugs  for  use  on  the  open  market,  refused  to  approve 
ThwHdnmirig  in  the  US  37  years  ago,  when  it  waa  being  marketed 

as  a sedative.  AS  a result,  tally  17  Thalidomide  babies  were  born  in 

the  US,  compared  with  10,000  worldwide,  where  the  drug  was 

that  restricted  use  could  be  beneficial 
to  thousands  of  patients  suffering  from  Aids  and  other  auto- 
immune diseases.  The  drug  will  also  be  prescribed  for  treating 
brain  cancer  and  victims  of  leprosy. — Joanna  Cotes.  New  York. 


Mini-nuclear  bombs  denied 


ARUSSIANgovernmorispokesnianyesterdayd«itedtheexls- 

tence  of  portable  nudear  bombs,  after  daims  by  afonner  Kremlin 
aide  that  the  Russian  military  had  lost  track  of  100  of  them. 

President  Boris  Yeltsin's  former  security  adviser,  Alexander 
Lebed,  taM  American  CBS  News  earlier  this  month  about  the 
missing  suitcase-size  nudear  bombs.  Mr  Y eltsln's  former  env  1 ■ 
ronmeotal  safety  adviser,  Alexei  Yablokov.  later  wrote  to  the 
Nevaya  Gazeta  weekly  supporting  General  Lebed's  statement. 

A gowenunent  spokesman,  Igor  Shabdurasulov,  suggested  the 
claims were  deliberately  timed  to  mar  talks  between  the  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  and  the  US vice-president  Al 
ore,  which  ended  yesterday. — Reuter,  Moscow. 


Judge  considers  Banana  plea 


AZIMBABWEAN  Judge  adjourned  the  sodomy  trial  of  former 

president  the  Rev  Canaan  Banana  yesterday  to  consider  his  plea 
that  the  case  be  dismissed. 

Justice  FeargusHlackie  said  he  needed  time  to  look  at  the 
defenceargumeat  that  pretrial  publicity  had  prejudiced  Mr 
Banana’s  right  to  aftir  hearing. 

The  judge  did  not  say  when  he  would  make  a ruling,  but  court 
officials  and  legal  sources  said  it  was  expected  within  a fortnight 
The  chief  defence  lawyer,  Chris  Andersen,  said  Mr  Banana  had 
bear  subjected  to  too  modi  judgmental  and  sensaticnal  coverage 
in  the  local  press. — Reuter.  Harare. 


Singapore  libel  ‘fixed’ 


A LEADING  British  lawyer,  told  a court  of  appeal  in  Sin&iporc 
yesterday  that  the  country’s  leaders  did  not  deserve  the  millions 
of  dollars  they  were  awarded  for  libel,  because  they  had  used  the 
case  to  try  to  exterminate  a political  opponent 

Charles  Gray  said  the  prime  minister,  Goh  Chok  Tong,  and  the 
senior  minister,  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  were  responsible  for  publishing 
police  reports  of  complaints  filed  by  Tang  Liang  Hong  of  the 
Worker's  Party  fo  which  the  libel  was  contained. 

Mr  Goh  and  fellow  leaders  of  his  ruling  People’s  Action  Party 
claim  that  they  had  to  sue  to  defend  their  integrity.  Mr  Gray  said 
their  motives  were  purely  political.  — Reuter.  Singapore. 


Maoris  offered  reparations 


New  zkALANP  submitted  the  largest  ever  offer  of  reparations  to 
native  Maoris  yesterday,  covering  grievances  that  date  back  150 
years.  "Giving  up  on  our  joys  Is  easy,  giving  up  an  oar  grievance 
is  hard."  said  Sir  Tipene  O’Regan,  chiefnegotiator  for  the  Ngai 
Tahu,  the  South  Island’s  main  tribe. 

The  offer  includes  NZD.70  million  (£67  minion)  in  cash,  rights 
to  name  rivers  and  mountains,  and  rights  to  land  anffresouroes. 
Most  significantly,  it  also  includes  a public  apology  from  the 
Crown  for  breaches  of  the  1840  Treaty  ofWattangl  between 
Maoris  and  European  setflers. 

The  tribe’s  12,000 adults  will  be  balloted  on  whether  to  accept 
the  offer. — Reuter,  Wellington. 


Paris  digs  in  on  border  checks 


PRESIDENT  Jacques  Chirac  reiterated  yesterday  that  Framro 
would  maintain  northern  border  controls  to  stop  drugrunning, 


European  Union  frontiers. 

On  a visit  to  Troyes  in  central  France  he  said  that  continuing 
drug-traffidting  to  aMfrom  the  Netherlands  made  cantrbis  nec- 
essary. “I  will  not  budge  on  northern  border  controls,  despite  the 
inconvenience  for  Belgians,"  he  said. 

Mr  Chirac  said  90  per  cent  of  Illegal  drugs  moving  through 
France  came  from  the  Netherlands  or  were  bound  for  it  from  the 
Mediterranean  port  of Marseflle- 

Tiw  issue  is  a running  diplomatic  sore  between  France  and 

Belgium,  which  is  angry  at  Paris's  unilateral  insistence  on  border 
checks.  — Reuter,  Troyes. 


Stones  roll  up  for  US  tour 


THIRTY-THREE  years  after  their  first  US  concerts,  the  Rolling 


31 dates ^ North  ^ America,  is  their  13th  najortour 
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JuflanBoigsrinjMMriM, 


Daniel  okev,  the 
Israeli  who  con- 
fessed to  murdering 
a British  hitchhiker 
and  wounding  «nothw  last 
month,  was  a former  member 
of  a covert  death  squad  in  tire 
Israeli  army,  Mr  Okev's  law- 
yer said  yesterday. 

The  reserve  army  major, 
aged  45,  is  due  to  appear  -In 
court  today  after  psychiatric 
tests  to  Judge  if  he  is  St  to 
stand  trial  for  shooting  dead 
Max  Hunter  and  injuring 
Hunter’s  girlfriend,  Charlotte 
Gibb,  who  had  hitched  a ride 
with  him  across  the  Negev 
desert. 

The  case  is  likely  to  trigger 
political  controversy  because 
Mi1  Okev's  defence  team  plane 
to  call  witnesses  to  confirm 
that  he  was  psychologically 
damaged  by  his  experiences 
in  an  elite  army  squad  called 
Rimon.  which  is  believed  to 
have  summarily  executed 
dozens  of  Palestinian  terror- 
ist suspects  in  Gaza  in  the 
early  1970s. 

Rimon  (meaning  pomegran- 
ate or  grenade)  was  set  up  by 
Ariel  Sharon,  a former  gen- 
eral who  is  now  -the  infra- 
structure minister!  in  Israel’s 
rightwing  coalition.  The 
secret  unit  was  led  by  Meir 
Dagan,  who  is  now  the 
counter-terrorism  adviser  to 
the  prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu. 

Mr  Okev’s  wife,  Metuka, 
last  night  expressed  her  sor- 
row for  the  Hunter  family, 
but  said  her  husband  bad  not 
been  himself  when  he  shot 
the  two  Britans: 

'He  hitrisow  didn't  even 


grasp  what  he  was  doing. 
When  it  happened  he  looked 
around  as  if  someone  else  did 
it,"  she  said,  adding 'that 
since  leaving  the  army  he  had 
talked  obsessively  about  his 
covert  operations. 

“When  there  was  a story 
about  an  undercover  opera- 
tion on  the  news  he  would 
laugh  and  say:  Tn  our  Hma 
fife  success  was  that  nobody 
knew  about  it  We  did  things 
which  were  unbelievable. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  liqui- 
dations. We  silenced  Gaza*  ” 
she  recalled. 

She  said  her  husband  Had 
kept  the  Simon  squad’s  list  of 
wanted  Palestinians  long 
after  the  unit  was  disbanded, 
and  would  cross  off  a naime 
when  one  of  ■ them  was 
reported  killed.  She  said  the 


£ •»- 


list  -disappeared  shortly  be- 
forejthe  Briton’s  murder. . 

Police  have  been  question- 
ing) former,  jttmfln  soldiers, 
and- are  looking  into  cases  of 
ndsslng.geople.  In  interviews 
with  the  Kr»R  Ha’ir 
two -“years  ago,  fanner  Rimon 
members  told  how  they 
hnrrtPd  PaTogHnlnnc  on  the  Is- 
raeli army's  wanted  list. 
Sonne  targets  were  given  a 
Chance  to  flee  and  shot  in  the 
hack,  while  others  were  lined 
up  , against  walls  and 
executed.  \ 

Mr  Okev's  lawyer,  David 

mrfd  ’hta 

taken  part  in  Rimon  execu- 
tions in  Gaza.  The  defence 
team  has  asked  for  polygraph 
tests  and  hypnosis  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  their  «n«*n+  to 
delve  into  his  past 


“The  psychiatric  tests  are  a 
very  important  issue  because 
he  was  a licensed  killer  tn  fee 
army.  He  was  in  this  unit  for 
two  and  a half  years.  If  that  is 
what  boys  cf  18  or  19  are 
being  taught  to  do,  then  it’s 
going  to  come  back  in  flash- 
backs,”  Mr  YMtach  said. 

In  his  police  testimony,  Mr 
Okev  said  be  did  not  know 
what  made  him  shoot  Mr 
Hunter,  aged  22  and  Ms  Gibb, 
aged-  20,  after  the  Durham 
University  students  stopped 
for  a cigarette  on  a trip  from 
the  Red  Sea  resort  of  Eilat  to 
central  Israel  on  August  13. 

After  firing  at  them  from  a 
few  feet  away , he  shot  them  in 
the  head  at  close  range  in 
what  police  described  as  an 
execution-style  *‘coup-de- 
grace”.  Ms  Gibb  survived  be- 


i Borgor  in  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL  said  yesterday  it 
had  identified  four  of  the 
five  suicide  bombers  who 
carried  out  recent  attacks 
in  Jerusalem.  The  govern- 
ment said  they  were  mem- 
bers of  file  militant  Islamic 
group,  Hamas,  who  had 
been  Breed  flam  Palestinian 
jails  last  year. 

A statement  said  the  gov- 
ernment - had  lmelUgence 
and  DNA  analysis  that 
proved  the  four  men  came 
from  the  Palestinian  town 
of  Asira  al-Shamallya  an 
the  West  Bank.  It  said  the 
four  had  been  on  a list  of  88 


Hamas  members  whose  ar- 
rest Israel  had  demanded 
from  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority (PA). 

’The  alleged  bombers  Had 
been  arrested  by  the  PA  in 
a crackdown  on  Hamas 
following  suicide  attacks  in 
1996.  The  statement  said 
they  had  been  released 
mouths  later.  Other  reports 
said  they  had  escaped. 

- The  bombers' identity  be- 
came highly  controversial 
after  Israel  accused  Yasser 
Arafat,  the  Palestinian 
leader,  of  turning  a blind 
eye  to  terrorism  and  foiling 
to  prevent  the  attacks  on 
July  30  and  September  4, 
which  killed  20  Israelis. 


Israel  is  likely  to  present 
its  evidence  as  justification 
for  sanctions  it  has  im- 
posed on  the  Palestinian 
territories.  Mr  Arafat  has 
denounced  the  sanctions  as 
unjust  collective  punish- 
ment and  has  insisted  that 
the  bombers  came  from 
outside  the  country  and 
were  beyond  Ms  reach. 

Asira  al-Shamaliya,  near 
the  city  of  Nablus,  is  under 
the  PA’s  dvll  control  but 
security  in  the  area  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Israeli 
security  forces. 

It  was  unclear  last  night 
whether  the  elating  would 
lead  to  farther  sanctions  on 
the  Palestinian  territories.  I 


cause  the  final  bullet  passed 
through  her  face,  and  she  was 
able  to  give  the  police  a de- 
scription of  the  killer. 

Shai  SHwin,  an  exRimon 
member,  confirmed  yesterday 
that  Mr  Okev  had  been  part  of 
the  40-man  squad,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  this  had  nothing  to 


do  with  the  murder  of  Mr 
Hunter  25  years  later. 

“Of  course  there  was  a Ri- 
mon unit,  but  what  his  law- 
yer is  trying  to  do  Is  a real 
nerve,"  Mr  Sham  said. 

The  Simon  squad  was  es- 
tablished after  several  Israeli 
civilians  were  murdered  by 
Palestinian  militants  in  Gaza. 
Gen  Sharon,  who  was  then 
the  head  of  the  Israel  army's 
southern  command,  ordered 
Meir  Dagan  to  assemble  a 
unit  to  eliminate  the  threat. 

Rimon  was  put  together  out 
of  aggressive  fighters  from  a 
range  of  Israeli  units,  many  of 
whom  had  poor  disciplinary 
records.  They  disguised  them- 
selves as  Arabs  and  Infil- 
trated Palestinian  areas  in 
Gaza.  Mr  Okev  would  have 
looked  the  part  since  he  came 

from  st  Yomnni  fhntifly.  - 

After  leaving  the  army,  Mr 
Okev  was  unable  to  hold 
down  a Job.  Employees  at  a 
construction  supplies  firm 
where  he  worked  earlier  this 
year  told  the  Israeli  press  he 
bad  been  prone  to  "sexual 
obsessions”. 

On  the  eve  of  the  murder, 
he  drove  to  the  Egyptian  bor- 
der and  crossed  to  the  casino 
resort  of  Taba  on  foot.  He 
crossed  back  at  about  11pm 
and  picked  np  the  British 
hitchhikers  soon  after,  win 
family,  said  be  returned  home 
early  the  next  day  and  fell 
into  a deep  sleep. 


Children  rally  in  support  of  Palestinian  president  Yasser  Arafat  and  the  police  chief; 
Ghazi  Jabali,  at  a march  for  the  Peace  party  in  Gaza  City  photograph  adelhana 
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Mandela  tackles  ‘the 
king  of  rugby  union’ 


Davfd  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 


■^RESIDENT  Nelson 
K^Mandeda’s  government 
■ mayihave  taken  control 
of  Pretoria’s  Union  Buildings 
— long  seen  as  the  "citadel  of 
power"  ta'  South  Africa  — 
three  years  ago,  but  many  be- 
lieve ft  is  taking  on  a more 
formidable  bastion  of  Afirik- 
anerdom  with  the  announce- 
ment yesterday  of  a commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  rugby  union. 

The  appointment  of  the  Ju- 
dicial commission  Is  seen  as  a 
“declaration  ■ of  war”  on  the 
tetogto**  -of- “King  Louis"  — 
Louis  Luyt  a former  fertilizer 
magnate  whose  stranglehold 
on  rugby  has  made  him  one  of 
the  country's  most  controver- 
sial figures. 

The  inquiry,  to  be  headed 
by  a high  court  judge,  Mr  Jus- 
tice Jules  Browde,  follows  a 
long-ruuning  squabble  be- 
tween Mr  Luyt  and  the  coun- 
try's sports  minister,  Steve 
Tshwete,  over  alleged  mis- 
management of  Afrikaner- 
dam's  favourite  sport 

The  minister  said  yesterday 
that  the  decision  to  set  up  a 
formal  commission  of  inquiry 
was  taken  after  Mr  Luyt  told 
provincial  unions  .not  to  co- 
operate with  a task  team  Bet 
up  by  the  department  of  sport 

Mr  TShwte  said  the  South 
African  Rugby  Football 
Union  (Saifo)  could  not  be 
allowed  to  operate  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion. 

He  tried  to  play  down  the 
confrontation,  saying  the  in- 
quiry was  designed  to  over- 
come “negative  public  percep- 
tions" of  the  game.  “We  don’t 


want  the  commission  to  be  ad-Jf 
versariaL”  he  said. 

Bat,  in  the  wake  Of  threats^ 
by  Mr  Luyt  to  take  legal 
action  if  the  government  tried  Jj 
to  set  up  an  inquiry,  there  is 
little  doubt  the  . move  heralds' 
a bitter  Squabble  between  the' 
state  andrugby  bosses:-.-.  f 

The  inquiry  is  expected  to-' 
concentrate  cm  allegations  of 
profiteering  and  nepotism  in 
the  administration  of  the 


Whether  the  Judicial  Inquiry 
bwalds  the  end  of  the  Uqrt 
sports  empire  Is  open  to 
queaflon  to  light  of  Ids  track: 


game,  as  well  as  charges  that 
those  controlling  its  affairs 
have  foiled  to  develop  it  as  a 
multiracial  sport. 

Mr  Luyt  is  president  of 
S&rEU  and  of  one  of  its  most 
powerful  provincial  affiliates, 
the  Gauteng  Lions  Rugby*] 
Union  (previously  the  TransrJ 
vaal  Rugby  Union).  His  fern* 
fly  also  has  defective  control 
of  a trust  that  owns  the  coutk 


try’s  premier  rugby  stadium, 
Ellis  Park  in  Johannesburg. 
Allegations  of  financial  mis- 
management relate  to  spon- 
sorship deals. 

“King  Louis”  Has  a long, 
history  of  questionable  • deal- 
tngs  in  the  political  world  as 
well  as  sport  In  the  1980s  he 
was  the  front  man  in  an  oper- 
ation set  up  by  the  apartheid 
government  to  destroy  the 
fomous  liberal  new^aper  the 
Rand  Daily  Mail  by  setting  up 
a rival  publication,  the  Citi- 
zen, with  secret  state  funding. 

• Although  the  scam  was  ex- 
posed by  the  Mail  in  what  be- 
came known  as  the  “mtorma- 


Japanese  sergeantwhowo^di 
not  surrender  dies  aged  82  7 .7 


Jonathan  Watts  hi  Tokyo 


A JAPANESE  soldier  who 
/"Vhid  in  the  Jungle  of  a Pa- 
cific island  for  more  than 
27  years,  unaware  that  the 
second  world  war  iwa 
ended,  died  lh  hospital  <m 
Monday  of  heart  failure-  He 
was  aged  82. 

$hqjnhi  Yoko*.  became  a 
national  hero  after  he  was 
discovered  in  a remote  area 
of  Guam  in  1972.  having  up- 
held his  vow  never  to  be 
captured  alive  by  enemy 
troops.  - 

When  United  States 
forces  overran  the  island  m 
a fierce  battle  in  1944,  the 
imperial  army  sergeant, 
then  aged  29,  fled  into  tbfi 
Jangle,  where  be  Uved 
alone  la  a cave  on  a diet  w 
rats,  frogs. 

nuts  and  fruit-  A tailor’s 
apprentice  before  be- wj» 
conscripted,  be  n*de  trou- 
sers- and  shirts  with  xn^to- 
rial  be  wove  from  bark 
fibres. 

He  said  be -had  com* 
across  newspapers  ana  tear- 

SKSS 

mimed  them  as  American 

long  presumed 

dead  when,  on  January  *4 


1972,  two  local  hunters  sur- 
prised him  on  Mb  waytto  set 
a trap  h.a  rlyer.  Be 
was  repatriated  a month 
later.  ■ i " 'w' 

Upon  arriving  in  Tokyo, 
he  said  he  wanted  to  return 
his  rifle  to  the  empertar. 
and  expressed  Ms  shame  At 

pahirnlng  hODK  alive  vhd 

most  of  his  colleagues  had 
fought  to  the  death. 

"I  sorry  1 did  not 
serve  Me  majesty  to  my  sat- 
isfaction," he  arid.  "We 
Japanese  soldiers  were  told 
to  prefer  death  to  the  dis- 
grace, of  being  captured 
alive.” 

Nevertheless,  he  was 
lauded  for  his  determina- 
tion and  ingenuity  in  man- 
aging to  survive  for  so.  long. 
Within  a year  of-fcis  return 
he  married  and  began  lec- 
tnrinfi  on  hte  lifetin  the  jan- 
gle. He  also  spoke  out 
against  the  excessive  eon-, 
sumption  and  waste  of 
modern  society,  running 

unsuccessfully  in  1974  for  a 

seat  In  the  upper  house  of 
parliament.  v *- 

Hi*  • reappearance 
prompted  searches  for 
other  secand^  worid:  war 
stragglers,  leading  In  *1974 
to  the  discovery  of  another 
soldier  on  V Philippines 
island. 


tion  scandal",  Mr  Luyt  is 
believed  to  have  benefited  fi- 
nancially from  the  operation. 

He  has  also  attracted  con- 
troversy by  making  what  are 
seen  as  crass  attacks  on 
rugby  administrators  from 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  forced  resignation  ear- 
lier this  year  of  the  Springbok 
coach,  Andre  Markgraaff, 
after  he  was  tape-recorded 
using  racial  obscenities  has 
focused  attention  on  the 
shortage  of  black  players  at  a 
national  level.  The  slump  in 
the  team’s  fortunes  — the 
world  champions  — at  the 
frandq  of  the  British  TJimn 
and  the  All  Blacks  have  added 
to  Mr  Luyt’s  vulnerability. 

Whether  the  Browdie  Com- 
mission heralds  the  end  of  the 
Luyt  rugby  empire  is  open  to 
question  In  light  of  his  track 
record  as  a brawler.  Earlier 
this  year,  be  fought  off  a de- 
termined challenge  to  his 
power  by  bis  deputy  on  the 
Transvaal  union,  Brian  van 
Rooyen  — a black  man  who 
he  then  humiliated  by  having 
him  stripped  of  office. 


Iraq  asks  UN 
to  make  Iran 
play  fair  and 
refiimjets 

MfHOEVER  had  the  bright 
Wfldea  of  parking  most  of 
Iraq’s  air  force  in  Iran  for 
safekeeping  during  the  Gulf 
war  has  presumably  had 
some  explaining  to  do  to  Pres- 
ident Saddam  Hussein,  writes 
our  correspondent. 

Iraq  has  been  asking  Iran 
for  its  planes  back  for  the  last 
six  years,  to  no  avail,  and 
Baghdad  now  says  its  jets 
have  been  seen  firing  around 
the  area  in  Iranian  colours. 

' Finally,  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment went  to  the  United 
Nations  yesterday  to  ask  file 
international  community  to 
make  Tehran  play  fair.  and 
re tumthe  planes,  - 

to  a letter  to  the' UN  seer* 
tary-general,  Kofi  Arman,  the 
Iraqi,  foreign  minister.  Mo- 
bammed  Said  Al-SahaC  pro- 
tested “in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  use  made  by  the 
Iranian  government  of  prop- 
erty that  does  not  belong  to  It”. 

Mr  Al-Sahaf  accused  Iran  of 
repainting' the  llfl.mflitary  27 
civit  transport  planes,  which 
balheen  "entrusted’-toit  by. 
-Iraq,  Failure  to  return  them, 
was  a "grave,  breach  of  the 
nort  elementary  principles  of 
international  law". 
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As  health  fears  grow,  students  at  a girls  school  in  Koala  Lumpur  wear  masks  handed  out  by  the  government 

‘Last  week  we  could  see  the  houses  across 
the  road.  Today  we  can’t  even  see  the  road’ 


John  AgBonby  In  Jakarta 


SOUTH-EAST  Asians  al- 
ready choking  beneath  a 
blanket  of  haze  caused 
by  drought  and  forest  fires  in 
TnAwwria  faced  heightened 
health  fears  yesterday  as  pol- 
lution reached  record  levels. 

Indonesia  announced  the 
first  smog-caused  deaths  yes- 
terday, but  declined  to  say 
where  the  two  victims  had 
died.  The  government  says 
32.000  people  are  suffering 
severe  respiratory  problems, 
but  others  believe  millions 
are  effected. 

In  Kuching,  a city  in  the 
Malaysian  half  of  Borneo,  the 
air  pollutant  Index  rose  to  a 
High  of  839  in  the  morning. 
Anything  above  600  Is  consid- 
ered an  extreme  health  risk. 

One  resident  Edith  Bur- 
yono,  said  the  city  was  un- 
bearable. “We  stay  inside 
with  the  windows  and  doors 
closed  as  much  as  we  can  but 
even  then  we  cannot  escape 


the  smog.  It  leaves  its  mark 
on  everything;  furniture, 
clothes  and  any  food  left  out 
It  is  almost  not  worth  wash- 
ing as  we  get  dirty  so  quickly. 
Even  drinking  water  is  start- 
ing to  taste  a little  funny.” 

The  situation  was  deterio- 
rating. “Last  week  we  could 
see  the  houses  across  the  road 
from  our  front  door.  By  the 
weekend,  we  could  only  just 
see  the  road  and  today  we 
cannot  even  see  the  road,” 
she  said. 

Another  crisis  emerged  on 
the  Tnftnnpgiwn  island  of  Java 
yesterday  as  strong  winds 

fiannoH  flawing  aCTOSS  four 
mountains.  At  least  17  climb- 
ers were  trapped  on  the 
ll^OOft  Mt  Slawet  and  hun- 
dreds of  rescuers  battled 
against  thick  mist  and  flames 
In  search  of  many  others 
missing  on  three  other  peaks. 

A local  government  spokes- 
man said  that  the  fires  were 
caused  by  the  worst  drought 
in  the  area  for  more  than  60 
years.  “The  conditions  mean 


there  is  no  water  up  there  to 
put  out  the  flames,"  he  said. 

Almost  2,000  Malaysian  fir- 
efighters are  due  to  arrive 
today  to  help  tackle  the  fires 
raging  across  more  than 
750,000  acres  of  forests  in  Su- 
matra and  Kalimantan,  the 
Indonesian  half  of  Borneo. 

But  a government  official 
In  the  Kalimantan  town  of  Ba- 
likpapah  thought  it  unlikely 
that  the  firemen  would  be 
able  to  leave  Malaysia  be- 
cause of  the  poor  visibility  — 
“less  than  50  metres". 

Much  of  Borneo  has  taken 
on  an  eerie  atmosphere,  ac- 
cording to  Harry  Martono. 
who  lives  in  the  city  of  Ponti- 
wnalt.  in  west  Kalimantan. 
“Most  schools  and  offices 
have  been  closed  and  it  Is 
hard  to  go  about  daily  life,” 
he  said. 

“No  one  has  any  energy  to 
battle  the  smog  and  so  a 
strange  silence  has  descended 
over  the  city.  The  roads  are 
empty  and  no  one  hangs 
around  outside. 


“Shopping  is  all  most 
people  want  to  go  outside  for, 
but  even  that  has  become  an 
unpleasant  chore.  This  morn- 
ing my  wife  returned  filthy 
and  with  a taste  of  smoke  in 
her  mouth.  I have  decided  to 
stop  smoking  until  the  situa- 
tion improves.” 

That  is  unlikely  to  happen 
until  it  rains,  but  no  wet 
weather  is  forecast  until  De- 
cember — the  wet  season  usu- 
ally begins  in  September. 

Experts  are  blaming  the 
drought  on  El  NIfio,  the  Pa- 
cific air  current  that  disrupts 
traditional  weather  patterns. 
Last  week  the  Indonesian  and 
Malaysian  air  forces  began 
cloudseeding  operations. 

In  Singapore,  the  situation 
improved  slightly  yesterday 
morning  but  a meteorology 
official  said  it  was  only  tem- 
porary. “The  winds  are  still 
south-easterly,  which  means 
they  are  bringing  more 
smoke  from  Indonesia.  I don't 
expect  things  to  improve  dra- 
matically for  some  time.” 


A spokesman  for  the  Indo- 
nesian Forum  for  Environ- 
ment said  the  government 
should  be  doing  much  more  to 
protect  people.  ’7  have  Just 
returned  from  Riau  province 
in  Sumatra  where  one  can 
barely  see  30  metres,"  he  said. 
“But  practically  no  one  Is 
wearing  face  masks  or  being 
properly  advised  how  to  avoid 
the  worst  effects  of  the  smog. 

“In  several  areas  a first 
alert*  has  been  declared,  but 
considering  people  in  Riau 
have  not  seen  the  sun  for 
months  I would  call  it  an 
emergency.” 

Ministers  are  refusing  to 
take  responsibility  for  the 
pollution  even  though  Presi- 
dent Suharto  has  apologised 
for  the  effects  of  the  haze  to 
Malaysia  and  Singapore. 

The  co-ordinating  minister 
of  people's  welfare,  Azwar 
Anas,  said  yesterday;  “We’re 
not  late  in  anticipating  the 
problem.  It's  a natural  disas- 
ter which  no  one  could  have 
prevented." 


US  unions  to  cut  cash  help  to  politicians 


Martfo  Kettle  In  Washington 


UNITED  STATES  trade 
unions,  in  a reversal  of 
policy  which  could 
have  major  consequences  for 
the  Democratic  party,  are 
planning  to  spend  their 
money  organising  workers 
rather  than  trying  to  buy  in- 
fluence \rtfopolitknans. 

The  decision  reflects  the 
mounting  crisis  ' in  the  US 
over  political-  fending  and  is 
echoed  in  recast  moves  by 
some  British,  union  leaders  to 
distance  themselves  from  the 
Labour  Party.^j-:-: 

John'  SwBeney'  president  of 
the  American  federation  of 
Labour-Congress  cf  Industrial 
Organisations,  the  principal 


trade  union  federation,  told 
its  biennial  convention  in 
Pittsburgh:  "We  must  stop 
giving  money  to  political  par- 
ties who  wont  give  unions 
the  respect  we  deserve,  and 
we  must  stop  supporting  po- 
litical candidates  who  wont 
support  working  families.** 

He  said  that  years  of  bank- 
rolling political  parties  — in 
reality,  most  union  money 
goes  to  file  Democrats  — bad 
failed  to  empower  the  labour 
movement.  “It  Is  time  for  us 
to  begin  spending  our  money 
building  real  power  by  regis- 
tering and  mobilising  our 
own  members,’*  he  said. 

Mr  Sweeney,  who  has  over- 
seen a renewed  period  of 
union  strength  in  his  two 
years  at  the  helm  of  the  AFL- 1 


CIO,  said  the  political  fending 
system,  currently  the  subject 
of  intense  public  scrutiny, 
needed  to  be  overhauled. 

“Our  political  system  is 
awash  with  dirty  money, -cor- 
porate money  and  foreign 
money,**  he  said.  “It  is  cor- 
rupting our  elected  officials, 
and  it  is  corroding  the  soul  of 
our  nation.” 

The  measures  file  AELCIO 
Is  backing  include  the  public 
funding  of  congressional  elec- 
tions, a ban  on  unregulated 
“softmoney”  donations  to  po- 
litical parties,  overall  spending 
limits  on  campaigns,  reduced 
annual  ceilings  on  individual 
political  donations,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  free  television 
and  radio  time  for  candidates. 

Six  months  ago,  the  labour 


movement  was  wary  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  but  it 
has  concluded  that  the  exist- 
ing regulatory  system  gives 
too.  much  power  to  corpora- 
tions and  individual  donors. 

“Corporations  and  the 
wealthy  are  always  going  to 
have  much  more  money  to 
use  to  the  political  arena." 
said  Gerald  McEntee,  presi- 
dent of  the  local  government 
workers'  union. 

He  said  the  unions  would 
look  for  allies  in  the  two  big 
parties  rather  than  making 
Democratic  Party  control 
their  overwhelming  atm  One 

of  the  first  goals  win  be  to  de- 
feat President  Clinton's 
request  for  Congress  to  rein- 
state his  “fast  track”  author- 
ity to  negotiate  free  trade 


agreements  unencumben 
by  detailed  amendment 
The  AFL-CIO  is  one  of  tl 
big  political  donors:  it  spei 
an  acknowledged  JS^millR 
(£6  million)  last  year,  most 
on -Democrats,  and  up  to  foi 
times  that  total  sum  on  i 
own  targeted  political  cat 
paigns  In  congression; 
districts. 

The  new  policy  conies  ; 
efforts  to  introduce  new  fun 
lng  laws  are  stalled  In  Co 
and  prospective  Dem 
craac  presidential  Candida* 
are  vigorously  courting  unic 
support 

.Sweeney’s  announc 

meat  is  also  an  attempt  to  d 
S®*  revelations  aboi 


i. 
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^STERDAY’S  gathering  at  Stormont  i 
was  a piece  of  history.  It  was  «isn  a 
gfice  of  theatre.  David  Trimble’s  route  I 
to  the  conference  table  deliberately 
took  him  via  MarkethiU,  the  town  dev- 1 
a.  wrok  ago  by  a bomb  placed  by 
the  Continuity  Army  Council.  When  hie 
Anally  sat  down  across  a table  from 
Gerry  Adams  and  Martin  McGuinness, 
he  delivered  a brief  lecture  on  why  Sinn 
Ffein  and  the  IRA  were  one  and  the 
same  entity  before  walking  out  His 
party’s  security  spokesman,  Ken  Ma- 
ginniSj  duly  announced  that  the?  mifft* 
not  go  back  and  appealed  to  die  British 
and  Irish  governments  to  eject  Sinn 
F6in  from  the  talks.  The  governments 
will,  of  course,  do  no  such  thing  rend  of 
theatre.  Time  to  taiv 

That,  at  least,  is  the  script  In  reality, 
there  is  likely  to  be  much  posturing 
ahead  as  Mr  Trimble  plays  to  a number 
of  galleries.  He  has  to  convince  a scepti- 
cal unionist  constituency  that  he  has 
not  entirely  capitulated  by  sitting  down 
with  the  historic  enemy.  The  Marketh- 
ill  bomb  has  madp.  life  hard  for  him,  it 
was  made  doubly  hard  by  the  bizarre 
timing  of  file  recent  IRA  statement 
suggesting  that  it  'had  problems  with” 
the  Mitchell  principles  of  non-violence 
and  democracy,  which  had  been  for- 
mally accepted  by  Sinn  Fein.  The  DUP 
and  Bob  McCartney’s  UK  Unionist 
Party  have  already  boycotted  the  talks. 
There  will  be  further  tests  of  Mr  Trim- 
ble’s capacity  for  statesmanship  ahead. 
Peter  Taylor’s  television  documentaries 
and  book,  in  which  Sean  MacStiofain,  a 
former  IRA  Chief  of  Staff,  confirms  that 
Mr  Adams  and  Mr  McGuinness  have 
been  IRA  members,  wffl  doubtless  be 
exploited  by  some.  Others  will  continue 
to  seek  to  wreck  the  whole  process  on 
the  rock  of  decommissioning.  It  is 
greatly  to  Mr  Trimble’s  credit  that  he 
has  — so  far  — held  his  nerve. 

A calmer  reading  of  Peter  Taylor’s 
book  also  discloses  the  great  risks  that 


A banker  for  deprived  nations 

Mr  Wolfensohn’s  World  Bank  is  reinventing  itself  for  the  poor 


IF  JAMES  WOLEENSOHN,  president  of 
the  World  Bank,  means  half  of  what  he 
says  then  the  world’s  poor  may  have 
found  a new  friend.  At  a time  when 
industrialised  nations  are  unashamedly 
widening  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  in  their  dash  for  economic  growth, 
Mr  Wolfensohn  is  urging  the  opposite.  I 
In  his  speech  to  the  IMF  and  the  World  ! 
Bank  in  Hong  Kong  yesterday,  he  de-  i 
scribed  the  present  situation  as  a time 
bomb  "which  could  explode  in  our 
children’s  faces”  and  called  on  govern- 
ments and  development  agencies  to  join 
him  in  a new  approach  to  narrow  the  I 
gap  between  rich  and  poor. 

Cynics  might  be  tempted  to  dismiss 
all  this  as  a desperate  attempt  by  the  j 
bank  to  re-invent  itself  following  the 
success  of  environmental  lobbies  in 
opposing  many  of  its  giant  construction 
projects,  and  the  success  of  private 
capital  flows  to  the  developing  world, 
which  are  now  running  12  times  higher 
than  the  $20  billion  the  hank  lends  each 
year.  There  is  a kernel  of  truth  in  this 
but  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a 
genuine  change  of  heart  at  the  bank, 
which  is  making  the  reduction  of  pov- 
erty into  a mission  statement  — even 
though  it  might  not  go  down  well  with 
parsimonious  US  congressmen  control- 
ling some  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  new  buzz  word  is  inclusion.  No 
longer  can  aid  be  donor-driven.  The 
bank  believes  that  projects  must  be 
fully  owned  by  local  stakeholders  to 
succeed.  The  priorities  are  to  educate 
the  people,  ensure  their  health,  give 


Enter  the  new  non-stop  society 

But  how  many  of  us  can  cope  with  it  24-hours  a day? 


WHO  COULD  SAY  no  to  a world  where 
the  shops  never  close  and  the  doctor  is 
always  available?  The  outline  of  a new 
24-Hour  Society  is  traced  with  enthusi- 
asm, qualified  by  only  a few  mild 
doubts,  in  the  report  issued  yesterday 
by  tile  Future  Foundation.  Banish  the 
thought  that  its  findings  could  be  preju- 
diced in  any  way  by  the  identity  of  the 
sponsors  — First  Direct  (which  pio- 
neered 24-hour  banking)  and  BT  (whose 
lines  are  open  night  and  day).  The 
authors  have  identified  a fundamental 
change  in  the  perception  of  time, 
though  mostly  so  fer  by  “young,  up- 
market groups”.  These  are  the  peopte 
who  increasingly  set  the  globalised, 
marfcetised  pace  as  they  move  towards 
«a  more  flexible  and  temporally  vari- 
able way  of  life”  One  person's  temporal 
variation  may  be  another  one’s  nonstop 
nightmare:  ask  the  doctor  on  call  24 
hours  a day  for  an  opinion.  But  it  is  a 
phenomenon  we  need  to  understand. 


Posturing  over:  now  talk 

Everyone  has  taken  risks  to  arrive  at  the  table 


Mr  Adams  and  Mr  McGuinness  have 
had  to  take  — risks  which  have  not 
always  been  adequately  appreciated  or 
rewarded  by  the  British  or  Irish  gov- 
ernments. It  is  instructive  to  read  a 
sophisticated  understanding  of  Mr 
Adams’s  dilemmas  over  recent  years 
from  the  unexpected  figure  of  the  for- 
mer RUC  Chief  Constable,  Sir  Hugh 
Anoesley.  Outrage  at  Mr  Adams  carry- 
ing the  coffin  of  an  IRA  bomber?  "If  s 
difficult  to  see  what  else  he  could  have 
done.”  Decommissioning?  “Important 
politically,  it  was  not  as  important 
operationally  and  in  security  force 
terms.”  Decommissioning  should  be 
quietly  dropped  as  an  issue  for  the  time 
being.  If  any  unionist  does  want  to  raise 
it,  then  let  attention  be  focused  on  the 
extent  of  the  Protestant  population  with 
access  to  arms,  including  off-duty 
policemen,  RUC  specials  and  the  UDR. 

Mr  Taylor  has  provided  a thorough 
history  of  the  relationship  between  the 
IRA  and  Sinn  F§in.  But  that  history 
should  not  now  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
prolong  the  theatre  around  Stormont 
What  Mr  Adams  and  Mr  McGuinness 
may  or  may  not  have  done  in  the  past  is 
not  irrelevant  but  it  is*  secondary  to 
their  present  potential  for  constructive 
progress.  Both  men  are  intelligent  and 
astute  politicians,  whose  value  — for  all 
concerned  — derives  to  some  extent 
from  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held 
by  the  hardliners  in  their  own  commu- 
nity. We  ought  to  be  gratefbl  that  fer 
the  first  time  in  a generation,  there  are 
level-headed  people  at  the  top  of  the 
republican  movement  who  are  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  a meaningful  politi- 
cal dialogue.  Their  test  will  come  when 
we  learn  what  if  anything,  they  can 
offer  to  the  unionists.  But  fer  the 
present  we  are  blessed  with  enlight- 
ened leadership  from  government 
unionists  and  republicans  alike.  The 
omens  are  as  good  as  one  could  reason- 
ably hope  for. 


"y 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


All  in  the  name  of  security 


them  voice  and  justice,  financial  sys- 
tems that  work  and  sound  economic 
policies.  Faced  with  increasing  compe- 
tition from  the  private  sector,  the  bank 
is  making  a special  virtue  of  its  status 
as  a "knowledge  bank”  with  world-wide 
networks  to  share  its  expertise.  By  2000 
it  hopes  to  have  a communications 
system  in  place  complete  with  interac- 
tive classrooms  offering  global  access  to 
its  information  bases.  The  bank  will 
emphasise  its  anti-corruption  pro- 
grammes and  continue  decentralising 
its  top-heavy  management  so  more 
country  directors  (would  you  believe  it) 
will  actually  be  located  in  the  countries 
they  serve  rather  than  Washington. 

Mr  Wolfensohn  admits  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reduce  poverty  without  sus- 
tained growth  and  is  surprisingly  up- 
beat about  the  economic  prospects. 
Developing  countries  grew  by  5.6  per 
cent  last  year,  the  fastest  rate  for  20 
years,  which  he  predicts  is  the  prelude 
to  10  years  of  strong  growth.  If  the  bank 
can  help  to  make  that  growth  more 
inclusive  then  it  will  rightly  be  praised. 
The  role  model  is  Bast  Asia.  It  manages 
much  fairer  growth  ffian  the  West  with 
China  as  its  role  model.  The  bank 
argues  that  200  million  Chinese  people 
have  been  lifted  out  of  absolute  poverty 
during  the  past  generation  and  illiter- 
acy has  fallen  from  33  per  cent  to  less 
thqn  io  per  cent.  We  often  hear  about 
what  the  East  can  learn  from  the  West 
but  seldom  the  other  way  round.  Maybe 
Mr  Wolfeusohn’s  organisation  should 
become  a listening  bank  as  well 


YOU  have  recently  carried 
two  Tnigigotihig  articles 
regarding  Department  of 
Social  Security  anti-fraud 
work  (MI5  fights  benefit 
cheats,  September  22;  Anger  at 
MIS  role  in  benefit  fraud  crack- 
down, September  23). 

Unfortunately,  this  story  is  | 
incorrect  Neither  ministers 
nor  senior  nffiriah  have  sanc- 
tioned Mrs  involvement  in 
this  area.  There  are  two  areas  I 
of  cooperation  with  MB.  Op- ; 
erationally,  the  department 
co-operates  with  the  security 
service  on  matters  affecting 
national  security  and  on  seri- 
ous, organised  crime. 

Currently,  the  security  ser- 
vice is  involved  in  an  audit  of  i 
security  procedures  in  the : 
DSS  as  part  cf  its  publicly-ac- 
knowledged role  as  principal 
adviser  to  government  on  pro- 
tective security  and  practice. 
This  involves  the  examination 
at  the  department's  internal 
management  and  systems  con- 
trols. The  security  service  Is 
not  an  audit  of  the 

department’s  benefit  fraud 
operations. 

Having  said  that,  no-one 
should  be  in  any  doubt  about 
the  Government's  commit- 
ment to  take  firm  action 
against  fraud,  which  has  been 
estimated  as  costing  up  to  £4 
bill  ion  a year.  Money  lost  to 
fraud  is  not  only  paid  to  the 
wrong  people;  the  existence  of 
fraud  within  the  system  on 


this  scale  Is  a major  barrier  to 
bnQding  public  wwMww  in 
social  security. 

John  Denham. 

Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Social  Security. 

Richmond  House, 

79  Whitehall, 

London  SW1A2NS. 

THE  report  that  MB  is  to 
tackle  serious  benefit 
fraud  again  raises  issues  of  its 
accountability,  particularly 
when  nwtet^iritig  “conven- 
tional ” law  enforcement  tasks. 

During  a debate  on  this 
point  in  the  course  of  the  1996 
Security  Service  Bill,  file  then 
shadow  minister,  Alun 
Michael,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment that  Mis  should  be  ac- 
countable to  Parliament 
through  the  Home  Affairs 
Select  Committee  when  acting 
in  this  new  role.  This  would 
have  maant  greater  public 
scrutiny  for  its  policing  activ- 
ities, leaving  its  other  func- 
tions to  the  private  scrutiny  of 
the  Intelligence  and  Security 
Committee. 

We  would  like  to  see  this  ac- 
knowledgment for  more  open- 
ness and  accountability  being 
put  into  practice  now  that 
Labour  is  in  government. 
Peter  Mandelson’s  proposal 
for  the  shredding  of  old  files 
on  “subversives"  (Mandelson 
wants  MI5  files  pulped, 
September  22)  is  only  a lim- 
ited measure.  Structural 


fhungwt,  including  arrows  to  | 
files  (through  a Freedom  of  In- 
formation 'Act),  independent 
Spot  rherlring  of  files  (through 

an  amended  Data  Protection 
Act),  and  the  estahTiKhment  of 
proper  judicial  and  parliamen- 
tary controls,  should  be  high 
on  the  agenda. 

Madeleine  Colvin. 

Senior  Legal  Officer, 

Justice. 

59  Carter  Lane, 

London  EC4V5AQ. 

YOUR  coverage  of  MB  and 
benefit  overlooks 

an  interesting  data  protection 
issue.  In  her  publication.  Our 
Answers,  file  Data  Protection 
Registrar  states  that-  “The  ex- 
tension of  the  role  of  the  secu- 
rity service  into  areas  of  trad- 
itional policing  should  not 
carry  with  it  an  extmsian  af 
the  exemptions  provided  by 
Section  27  [of  file  Act]”- 
In  other  wards,  where  MB 
process  personal  data  in  sup- 
port of  the  police  (eg  organised 
abuse  at  the  benefit  system), 
the  registrar  is  of  the  view 
that  MB  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  data  protection  rules 
as  the  police  (eg  register 
under  the  Act,  be  subject  to 
the  registrar's  powers  of  en- 
forcement, and  for  some  data 
protection  principles  to  apply 
to  the  personal  data  in 
question). 

Failure  to  register  is  an  of- 
fence under  the  Act.  and,  ac- 


cording to  an  answer  given  by 
Tony  Blair  to  Parliament  on 
July  29,  MB  could  well  be  , 
unregistered. 

(Dr)  C NM  Pounder. 

Data  Protection  News, 

95  Wandsworth  Road 
London  SW8  ZHG. 

UeTER  Mandelson’s  sugges- 
■ fion  that  MB's  cold  war 
files  should  be  pulped,  though 
- understandable,  is  wrong.  The 
truth  about  the  records  kept  on 
'Mr  Mandelson  has  come  to 
light  only  because  he  Is  a pub- 
lic figure.  It  is  not  only  future 
historians,  but  those  actually 
living,  who  have  a right  to  see 
their  records. 

Instead  of  feeding  the  files 
into  the  shredder  or  turning 
them  over  to  the  Public  Re- 
cords Office,  they  should  be 
placed  under  the  supervision 
of  an  independent  commis- 
sion, to  which  anyone  who  felt 
that  they  had  unjustly  been 
the  subject  cf  MB  supervision 
could  have  recourse. 
jStephen  Brown.  _ 
i3ruedeGex, 

01210  Pemey-VdltaJre,  France. 

YOU  report  that  lie  DSS 
has  assured  us  that  no 
representatives  of  MI5 
attended  its  private  confer- 
ence on  benefit  fraud.  Yes,  but 
how  do  they  know? 

Jon  Rogers. 

25  Harvard  Road, 

London  SE136SE. 


Flagging  the 
New  Britain 

SO  THE  blue  bits  in  the 
new  “British"  Tourist 
Authority  marque  represent 
our  coastline  (Tourist  chiefs 
unveil  new  brand  image  for 
Britain,  September  23)?  1 read 
the  dominant  area  of  blue  to 
be  the  sooth  of  England,  with 
the  other  two  large  pieces  sig- 
nifying the  South-west  and 
maybe  Wales?  To  the  right, 
the  small  bits  must  be  Kent, 
and  perhaps  Norfolk,  or  even 
Northumbria?  Which  leaves 
one  scrap  at  the  top  as,  oh.  I'd 
guess  Cumbria  or  some- 
where. But  watt  — what's 
that  tiny  dot  you  almost  miss 
at  the  very  top  right?  Could  it 
be  Scotland?  And  they  won- 
der why  we  wanted  our  own 
parliament. 

Nick  Pickles  . 

13a  Albert  Terrace, 

Edinburgh  EH10  ffiA. 

I HEREBY  propose  that  the 
BTA  marque  be  adopted  as 
the  standard  af  the  recently 
revamped  United  Kingdom. 
We  Welsh  could  then  at  least 
pretend  that  the  delicate 
splash  of  green  represented 
our  inclusion  in  a flag  from 
which  we  have  hitherto  been 
excluded.  If  the  Red  Cross  can 
consider  change  then  why 
can’t  we? 

Nell  Badmington. 

Centre  for  Critical 
& Cultural  Theory, 

University  of  Wales, 

Cardiff  CF13XB. 


Lessons  on  fees  Bikes  bite  back 

DAVID  Blunketfs  assertion  THE  attitude  of  Cambridge  | 
that  tuition  fees  and  stu-  I police  to  Tony  Adams,  the 


Most  people,  when  asked,  will  natu- 
rally opt  for  the  opportunity  to  order  a 
new  camcorder  at  midnight;  or  a birth- 
day cake  at  2am,  or  be  advised  about 
dental  hygiene  before  dawn.  But  were 
they  asked  whether  their  lives  would 
really  suffer  otherwise?  It  is  also  worth 
recalling — before  we  dial  up  customer 
care  — that  such  goodies  are  not  avail- 
able, at  any  time  of  day,  to  many  cf  our 
own  people  let  alone  huge  numbers  in 
tile  rest  of  the  world. 

The  report  does  acknowledge  a feel- 
ing that  "the  very  nature  of  a 24-hour 
society  increases  . . . the  pace  of  life.” 
We  are  advised  to  reflect  instead  on  the 
“vibrant  economies”  which  will  de- 
velop as  cities  become  24rhour  zones, 
(hie  of  the  beneficial  results  will  be  that 
“people  will  work  for  varying  periods 
depending  on  circumstances  and  de- 
mand.” To  those  who  end  up  working 
less,  or  not  at  all,  that  might  seem  a 
slightly  less  vibrant  prospect. 


DAVID  Blunketfs  assertion 
that  tuition  fees  and  stu- 
dent loans  will  actually  in- 
crease access  to  higher  educa- 
tion (Degrees  of  reality, 
September  23)  won't  wash. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  stu- 
dents from  poorer  background 
will  incur  file  largest  debts,  as 
much  as  £3,000  more  than 
those  from  middle-income 
families.  Sir  Ron  Dealing's 
report  rejected  the  abolition  of 
grants  as  this  “takes  away 
subsidies  from  the  poorest 
families  and  redirects  them  to 
others”.  Even  the  education 
director  of  the  CBI,  Tony 
Webb,  is  quoted  as  being  mys- 
tified by  the  Government’s  de- 
cision to  do  away  with  grants 
for  the  lower  soctoeconomic 
groups. 

Moreover,  it  Is  evident  that 
file  new  proposals  will  deter 
access  — as  evidenced  by  the 
scramble  for  places  shortly 
after  they  were  announced. 
Denis  Fernando. 

Goldsmith's  College 
Student  Union. 

Paul  Cornell 
University  ofEast  London 
Student  Union, 

Longbridge  Road, 

Dagenham,  Essex. 

MY  children’s  earnings 
after  graduation  are  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me;  they  are 
their  earnings.  Why  then 
should  I pay  £MX)0  par-year 
fees  and  my  scais  have  a larger 
loan  to  repay  than  someone 
from  a "poorer  background 
who  has  studied  law,  medi- 
cine, etc  — as  opposed  to 
teaching  — and  is  earning 
maybe  10  times  as  much  as 
they  are? 

Surely,  either  everyone 
pays  for  the  “added  value"  or 
noone  does.  It  seems  most  un- 
fair that  because  we  are 
TnkMlftriaSP  and  decide  how 
we  want  to  spend  our  money 
that  we  should  have  to  pay 
twice  over. 

Jennifer  Logan. 

375  Upper  Newtownards  Road, 
Belfast  BT43LF. 

DAVID  Blunkett  writes  that 
“At  £17,000  a year,  a grad- 
1 oate  would  repay  just  over  £22 
a week".  Such  juggling 
together  of  a gross  annual  in- 
come with  a net  weekly  e^ien- 
i diture  is  the  sleight  of  hand 
one  expects  from  a shoddy 
salesman,  not  a member  of  a 
socialist  government 
I Morgan, 
i 26  May  Crescent, 

, Lincoln  LN1 1LP. 


■ police  to  Tony  Adams,  the 
cyclist  prosecuted  for  cycling 
“furiously”  (Report,  Septem- 
ber 23).  is  typical  of  society’s 
attitude  to  cyclists.  We  are 
considered  a nuisance,  a hin- 
drance to  the  flow  of  “proper" 
traffic. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of 
“respectable"  citizens  daily 
flout  the  law  and  threaten  the 
lives  of  others  whilst  exceed- 
ing speed  limits,  driving  with- 
out due  care  and  attention 
and  so  forth.  The  police  turn  a 
blind  eye.  My  life  is  threat- 
ened daily  by  inconsiderate 
motorists  as  I use  my  bike  for 
fitness,  recreation,  shopping 
and  carrying  my  son  to  and 
from  school  If  I were  to  be 
killed  by  a motorist,  it  would 
barely  rate  a mention  in  the 
local  paper  and  the  driver  — 
if  found  to  be  responsible  — 
would  receive  a derisory  fine. 

Cyclists  should  assert  them- 
selves, reminding  everyone 
that  we  are  the  traffic. 

David  Reynolds. 

Brynefthfa,  Beal  y Dali. 
Machynlleth, 

Powys  SY20  8BH. 


THIRTY  years  ago  in 
Loughborough,  my  cycling 
dub  — about  20  of  us  — were 
on  a run  and.  sprinting  to  see 
who  would  be  first  to  the  town 
sign,  we  ran  into  a policeman 
waiting  for  speeding  motor- 
ists. The  offence  of  pedalling 
“furiously"  was  threatened, 
but  booking  everyone  with 
breaking  such  an  antiquated 
law  would  have  meant  more 
than  a week's  paperwork,  so 
we  were  sent  on  our  way  with 
a flea  in  each  ear.  The  moral? 
Sprint  through  Cambridge  in 
a pack  of  30  strong  and  youU 
not  get  nicked. 

Colin  S Muddimer. 

41  Brandeston  Close, 

Great  Waldingfield, 

Sudbury,  Suffolk  CO10  OXY. 


Men  too  must  confront  their  pain 

AT  THE  bottom  of  your  list  ] cers  in  women  progress  more 
of  warning  signs  of  pros-  rapidly  during  the  hormonal 


AAof  warning  signs  of  pros- 
tate cancer  (The  killer  that 
feeds  on  silence,  September 
23)  I find  “pain  in  the  bones”. 
This  position  worries  me. 

My  best  friend  presented  to 
his  GP  with  pains  In  the  lower 
back.  He  was  prescribed  pain- 
killers and  told  to  CtfflM  hnrfc 
In  a month  if  he  wasn't  feeling 
better.  His  repeat  visit  led  to 
physiotherapy  treatment. 
Finally,  many  weeks  later,  he 
was  admitted  for  urology 
tests.  He  did  indeed  have  pros- 
tate cancer,  which  had  spread 
through  his  Skeleton. 

Despite  superb  treatment 
from  oncologists,  he  suffered 
Unfreflra'hlp  pain,  the  rannftr 

spread  into  his  brain  and  he 
died  a little  over  a year  later. 
When  he  presented  with  back 
pain  he  was  just  45.  and  the 
cancer  may  well  have  first  ap- 
peared in  bis  prostate  gland 
months,  if  not  years,  earlier. 

The  lesson:  even  if  you  are  a 
relatively  young  man,  do  not 
ignore  back  or  pelvic  pain. 
The  question  is:  was  tbe  ag- 
gression of  GeafFs  prostate 
cancer  linked  to  the  higher 
testosterone  levels'  of  a 
younger  man  (as  certain  can- 


cers in  women  progress  more 
rapidly  during  the  hormonal 
roller-coaster  ride  of  preg- 
nancy)? If  so,  would  it  not 

make  more  sense  to  offer 
screening  to  men  aged  35, 
rather  than  50,  and  over? 

Sue  Merrrrman. 

82  Gddthorn  HSU. 
Wolverhampton  WV2  SHU, 


Not  of  Harlech 

DAVID  Lloyd  George  bom 
in  Carmarthen  (History 
delivers  a faint  cry  of  Yes, 
September  19)!  Surely  you,  of 
all  newspapers,  should  know 
that  he  was  born  in 
Manchester. 

Alan  Ingham. 

39  Bealing  Close, 

Southampton  S016  SAX. 

I WAS  surprised  to  see  Henry 
Vffi  described  as  a Welsh- 
man. I «m  only  assume  that 
this  is  because,  fbougi  both 
Henry  and  his  mother  were 
bom  in  England,  his  father 
was  bom  in  Wales. 

Eric  Thompson. 

120  Melrose  Avenue, 

London  NW24J3L 


WOULD  the  police  have 
prosecuted  a motorist  or 
motor-cyclist  for  going  at  the 
same  speed  in  the  same  place? 
If  so,  fair  enough;  if  not,  this 
law  deserves  no  respect 
Bob  Warwicker. 

12  Appleby  Close. 
Twickenham  TW2  SNA. 

MAY  I recommend  that 
Tony  Adams  moves  to 
Norwich,  where  the  police 
retain  a sense  of  proportion. 
Some  years  ago  I cycled  “furi- 
ously’' past  a group  cf  police- 
men. who  started  cheering 
wildly,  and  congratulated  me 
on  reaching  30mph. 

Peter  Winter. 

11  Grosvenor  Crescent, 
Droitwich,  Worcs  WR9  7SX. 


A Coiintry  Diary 


Uses  of  literacy 

ROY  Hattersley  is  curi- 
ously confused  about  last 
week's  seminar  on  reading  (A 
true  love  story  launched  by 
Mills  & Boon,  September  22). 
It  was  not  a British  Library 
seminar;  they  generously 
acted  as  hosts.  It  was  entirely 
mounted  by  the  Book  Trust 
That  I was  on  the  front  row 
may  have  puzzled  Roy  but  to 
everyone  else  was  dear.  We 
reserved  that  part  of  the  front 
row  so  that  the  speakers 
could  get  easily  to  and  from 
the  platform.  I spoke  twice. 

It  is  passing  strange  that 
Roy  did  not  recall  all  this 
since  he  is  a member  of  the 
Book  Trust  board.  About  two 
months  ago,  he  attended  a 
lunch  for  all  the  speakers  at 
which  we  discussed  the 
preparations. 

As  to  Mills  & Boon  and  all- 
that,  Roy  is,  Fm  sorry  to  say, 
even  more  confused.  A com- 
plex subject;  but  two  chapters  - 
of  my  next  book  should  make 

things  flparpr  to  him. 

Richard  Hoggart. 
Mortonsfleld, 

Beavers  HOL 

Farnham.  Surrey  GU9  7DF. 


KANDERSTEG,  SWITZER-  | 
LAND:  The  narrow  trail  to ! 
Oberbargli  traverses  cliffs  j 
and  scree  slopes  with  a pre-  j 
dpltous  drop  to  the  wonder- 
fully deep  blue  lake  of  the ! 
Oeahinenaee  far  below.  Oppo- 
site, fiie  massive  snow-topped 
peaks,  over  3,600  metres,  and 
glaciers  of  the  BluemUsalp 
circle  around,  enclosing  this 
great  hole  in  the  alps  cf  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  A vast 
amphitheatre  of  rock,  ice  and 
water  seems  set  for  god  like  { 
dramas. 

Although  I did  see  eagle* 
hunting  along  a high  ridge,  I 
did  not  see  chamois.  This  was 
probably  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  determined  looking 
men  with  felt  hats,  carrying 
rifles.  This  was  the  first  day 
at  the  chamois  hunting  sea- 
son, and  1 assume  the  cham- 
ois were  ahead  of  the  game 
mid  had  skidaddled — no  new 
windscreen  leathers  for  this 
lot  today.  Within  this  world  of 
giant  scale,  the  largest  ani- 
mals, apart  from  a few  hikers, 
were  the  befi-efanging  cows, 
which  seem  to  defy  gravity 
and  graze  contentedly  on  im- 
possible slopes'.  But  it’s  what 


they  graze  on  which  is  so 
remarkable.  In  alpine  mead- 
ows, swathes  of  fleshy-pink 
meadow  saffron — the  poison- 
ous autumn  flowering  crocus; 
gentians  of  Intense  blue  that 
mirror  the  sky  above  fixe 
ridge-tops  and  the  lake  below; 
carilne  thistles,  bumet  and 
saxifrages  spangled  the 
mountain  sward. 

There  seem  more  aperies  of 
wfldflowers  In  one  pasture 
here  than  you  could  fhad  in 
the  whole  of  some  Engiich 
counties.  This  is  partly  due  to 
fixe  richness  of  the  mountain 
limestone  flora,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  has  been 
managed  for  countless  gen- 
erations. The  meadows  are 
cut  throughout  fixe  growing 
season.  The  more  macho 
farmers  seem  as  gravity-defy- 
ing as  their  cattle,  mowing 
and  raking  in  places  where 

most  of  us  would  want  a nqpe 

to  hang  on  to.  The  overall 
effect  is  a sort  cf  obsessively 
tidy  gardening  of  the  moun- 
tainside, in  stark  contrast  to 
the  wild,  jagged  anarchy  tit 
the  ridges  and  peaks  soaring 
above. 

PAUL  EVANS 
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Diary 


Msfflhew  Norman 


■ M m i i tt  many  Diary  . 
1IIV  readers  restless  ftor 
-■  w more  from  the 
authors  of  Splash,  we  ring 
Eve  Pollard  fbr  an  update. 
Splendid  news:  the  trio’s 
third  novel,  DouWe  Tron- 
ble,  is  out  at  Christmas,  and 
they  have  already  begun 
(pork  on  a fourth.  While 
we're  on,  we  express  con- 
cern fbr  Andrew  Lloyd  Web- 
ber, a good  friend  of  Pollard 
and  her  husband  jBtik 
Lloyd,  who  now  handles  his 
PR.  Lord  Andrew,  yon  will 
Hfteall,  failed  to  cnlliwr  nn 

honorary  degree  from 
Goldmsith’s  College  last 
Thursday.  Earlier  in  the 
week,  his  demand  for  a 
guarantee  that  no  press 
would  be  there  was  rebuffed 
and,  hoars  before  the  cere- 
mony, the  college  was  told  , 
he  was  too  unwell  to  attend./ 
What  kind  of  very  severe  ip/ 
ness  would  force  yon  to  puB 
oat  of  so  long-planned  and/ 
important  an  event  at  the  / 
last  minute  is  a mystery  on ' 
to  which  Lady  Pollard  7 
spreads  little  light.  "He’s  / 
absolutely  fine  as  far  as  1/ 
know,”  she  said,  incredu/ 
Ions,  wheat  we  expressed 
^^nwwn,  “As  fine  as  every- 
one else. ’’How  cmrlons./ 


NEW  biscuit  is  o4  sale 
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Freedland 

in  Eastbourne 


JO  BRAND  has  added  a 
new  line  to  her  act  Just 
after  she  cracks  a long, 
serving  gag  about 
Michael  Howard,  the  comedi- 
enne throws  out  a question. 

"So,"  what  d*you  thtTiir  of  the 
new'  Labour  Government, 
eh?"  The  response  is  a sudden 
halt  to  the  laughter,  followed 
by  a second  or  two  of  uncer- 
tain silence  — at  least  that's 
how  it  played  among  fH» 
Edinburgh  crowd  who 
queued  up  to  see  Brand  last 
month.  Eventually  she  fiua 
the  void  with  a wary  "Nunn,  I 
dunnov-  — * which  to 

capture  the  mood  perfectly. 

A similar  feeling  hovers 
above  the  Congress  Theatre 
in  Eastbourne,  spreading 
along  the  seafront  and  into 
the  countless,  airless  hotel 
basements  where  the  Liberal 
Democrats  are  gathering  this 
week.  No  one  is  quite  sure 
what  to  make  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  could  lead  their 
party  to  the  promised  land  — 1 in 
or  usher  them  into  a new  wit  for 


Came,  in  the  mid-1980s  it  was 
accepted  as  an  Item  of  ratio- 
nal policy. 

The  equivalent  mission 
now  falls  to  Britain’s  progres- 
sives. They  - have  to  start 
pushing  Tony  Blair  further 
than  he  probably  imagines  he 
wants  to  go.  That  means  dar- 
ing to  raise  ideas  currently 
condemned  as  egctmmg  or  po- 
litically unrealistic.  It 
absorbing  the  first  wave  of 
heat,  until  public  opinion 
cooils  down  and  resistance  is 
softened.  As  In  the  first  years 
of  . Thatcher,  the  task  of  radi- 
cals is  to  create  the  space 
which  the  Government  can 
than  occupy:  In  short,  we 
have  Tony  ni»ir  now  we 
must  create  Hlairifim. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  the 
flesh  on  Faddy  Ashdown’s  ab- 


With  ideas  and  . 
argument  its  chief 
weaponry,  the 
right  created  new 
political  space: 
Margaret  Thatcher 
simply  had 
to  step  inside 

struct  notion  of  "constructive 
opposition".  Certainly,  the 
Lib  Perns  are  uniquely  well 
placed  to  offer  it  Despite  the 
bid  slogan  of  “equidistance”, 
the  Liberal  Democrats  have 
shown  themselves  at  East- 
bourne to  be  a party  of  the  left 
in  all  but  name.  Speaker  after 
speaker  faults  Labour  for  not 
taxing  enough,  not  spending 
enough,  fbr  falling  to  do  more  1 
for  the  weak  and  the  I 
oppressed.  1 

“Britain  is  desperately  in 


need  of  a party  that  speaks  for 
the  poor,”  Conrad  Russell 
told  Monday's  Guardian  De- 
bate. "It  has  one.  It's  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats." 

From  this  vantage  point, 
the  party  can  nudge,  taunt 
and  cajole  labour  into  going 
further,  it  can  say  some  of 
British  politics's  unsayables 
— from  drug  legalisation  to 
ahnittinn  of  the  monarchy.  It 
can  act  as  a Mghtntng  rod, 
drawing  the  fire  of  critics,  but 
also  as  a feeder  of  new  Ideas. 

finnsHhiHonal  nlianp  is  thp 

clearest  trownple:  tiumira  to 
T.fh  Dem  diligence.  Labour 
can  propose  reforms  the 
country  has  bad  years  to  get 
usedto. 

Labonr  can  only  benefit 
One  Cabinet  minister  admits 
privately  that  the  party  Is 
hungry  for  new  ideas,  anx- 
iously aware  that  fbe  current 
agenda  will  be  complete  by 
the  and  of  this  parliament,  if 
not  sooner.  Labour  knows 
that  Margaret  Thatcher  kept 
power  portly  because  she  kept 
hold  of  fh*.  initiative,  con- 
stantly generating  new  pol- 
icy. If  the  Blairites  are  to  do 
foe  same,  they  will  need  help. 

The  trouble  is,  they  may  be 
getting  It  already.  Madsen 
Pirie,  the  president  of  the 
Adam  Smith  Institute  and  a 
veteran  oC  the  glory  days  of 
early  Thatcherism,  says  his 
Kroun  is  dolns  for  the  Class  of 
1997  what  ft  did  for  the  Class 
of  1979.  They  are  churning 
out  a series  of  papers  on 
Achieving  Labour’s  Alms,  of- 
fering just  the  kind  of  practi- 
cal solutions  ministers  yearn 
for.  Dr  Pirie  believes  Blair’s 
is  a "free-market"  Govern- 
ment, not  a centre-left  one  — 
and  it  will  lap  up  just  the 
same  ideas  as  its  Tory 
predecessor. 

The  race  is  on  and  the  right 
are  first  off  the  blocks.  Now 
progressives.  Liberal  Demo- 
crats and  everyone  else  must 
catch  up.  Copying  the  enemy 
might  be  a good  place  to  start. 


Coping  with 
the  sins  of 
the  children 


Rachel  Cusk 


PARENTHOOD  appears 
to  be  a business  frill  of 
mysterious  compensa- 
tions, one  of  which  Is  that 
other  people's  children  are 
generally  inferior  to  our  own. 
Tills  may  be  nature’s  way  of 
paying  us  a compliment  for 
the  bard  work  of  nurture,  but 
It  also  provides  us  with  foe 
means  to  pass  judgment  on 
everyone  else  with  impunity. 
Parents  have  no  privacy. 
Their  children  are  out  there, 
advertising  their  weakness 
and  embodying  their  failures. 
When  adults  t*Uc  about  chil- 
dren, they  are  more  often 
than,  not  talking  about  each 
other.  When  they  talk  to  chil- 
dren the  weapon  of  compari- 
son is  frequently  turned  the 
other  way.  Perhaps  it  is  fortu- 
nate— for  parents  — that  foe 
measure  of  their  self-doubt  Is 
so  often  the  measure  of  their 
authority;  otherwise  children 
might  reply  to  the  question 
“Why  cant  you  be  more  like 
so-and-so?”  “Because  you’re 
not  like  so-and-so’s  parents.” 
Nowhere  is  this  confusion 
over  whether  children  are 
their  parents'  property  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  “rein- 
force" parental  responsibility 
by  exposing  parents  to  foe 
risk  of  imprisonment  for  faff- 
ing to  keep  their  children  out 
of  trouble.  The  notion  that 
parenthood  could  become  an 
offence  punishable  by  law 
will  be  attractive  to  those  who 
believe  the  right  to  reproduce 
to  be  somewhat  generously 
and  indiscriminately  con- 
ferred. Like  forbidding  homo- 
sexual couples  to  adopt,  what 
better  way  is  there  of  telling 
people  what’s  wrong  with 
them  than  through  the 
“proof”  of  children?  You  can 
be  fairly  sure  that  Trouble  Jr 
is  the  evidence  that  will  lead 
you  to  Trouble  Sr,  whom 
you've,  actually  always 
wanted  to  tell  a thing  or  two 
abdot  his  attitude  to  life:  and 
not  the  determinedly  errant 
offspring  of  unimpeachable, 
innocent  parents  who  wfQ 
then  become  the  victims  of  a 
bizarre  in  justice. 

It  is  unlikely,  in  fact,  that  a 
child  interested  in  joyriding  a 
stolen  car  through  the  city 
centre  at  midnight  will  res- 
pond positively  to  a parental 
request  to  stay  in.  A parent 
wishing  to  avoid  a fine  or 
prison  sentence  would  then 
have  physically  to  imprison 
the  child  at  home.  Given  that 
the  parent  stands  to  be 
accused  of  some  criminal  fail- 
ure, that  Hie  child’s  de- 
sire not  to  be  at  home  could 
be  a response  to  this  failure, 
it  is  odd  to  say  the  least  that 
the  parents  should  autamati- 1 


cally  be  awarded  additional 
authority.  At  foe  opposite  ex- 
treme, the  parent  becomes  the 
Intended  victim  of  foe  child's 
misbehaviour.  It  is  difficult  in 
foe  first  case  to  see  how  the 
child  could  be  said  to  have 
criminal  responsibility,  and 
in  the  second  to  see  how  they 
couldn't;  a consequence  of 
Labour's  allied  decision  to 
scrap  the  doti  incapax  rule 
which  presumes  children 
aged  between  10  and  13  to  be 
Incapable  of  criminal  intent. 

This  contradiction,  sugges- 
tive as  it  is  of  desperation, 
perhaps  also  expresses  a 
wider  ambivalence  about  the 
significance  of  child  delin- 
quency in  a social  context.  It 
is  an  ambivalence  that  dogs, 
among  other  things,  foe  edu- 
cation system,  and  that  be- 
speaks a national  insecurity 
about  bow  for  children  can  be 
said  to  be  members  of  society. 
Either  we  believe  that  chil- 
dren are  foe  mirrors  or  their 
circumstances:  or  that  some 
children  are  bad;  or  that  all 
children  are  bad  unless  you 
bring  them  up  properly:  we 
don’t  appear  able  to  make  up 
our  minds.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so.  We  cant  extricate  chil- 
dren from  the  social  mesh,  or 
isolate  them  on  the  curve  of 
human  life.  We  all  know  per- 
fectly well  that  a child  who 
smashes  a telephone  box  one 


Children  are 
punished  not 
out  of  hope  but 
out  of  despair 

day  might  foe  next  find  some 
redeeming  interest  in  the 
world  around  him  that  per- 
suades him  to  live  his  life  a 
different  way.  We  all  know 
that  expelling  a child  from 
school  Is  as  good  as  saying 
that  you've  given  up  on  him. 
Children  are  punished  not  out 
erf- hope  but  out  of  despair;  and 
partly,  perhaps,  out  of  fear, 
our  fear  is  not  of  their  trans- 
parency but  of  their  amoral- 
ity.  Children  are  not  passive 
— they  need  to  be  given 
things  to  do.  What  does  and 
should  concern  us  is  what 
children  are  prepared  to  do 
with  our  world,  not  what  they 
reflect  of  it  The  feilnre  that 
results  in  a "crack-down”  on 
children  is  a failure  to  pro- 
vide. It  Is  not  a failure  that 
will  be  addressed  by  sending 
malfunctioning  children  back 
to  their  parents  like  faulty 
goods. 

It  is  bard  not  to  see  in  Jack 
Straw's  proposed  measures  a 
message  to  people  who  would 
like  to  believe  that  Britain  is 
a comfortable  place.  That  so 
few  constructive  suggestions 
accompany  so  many  drastic 
ones  suggests  either  a sur- 
prising lack  of  confidence  or  a 
surprising  complaisancy.  Per- 
haps it  is  no  more  than  foe 
familiar  sound  of  mild  reas- 
surance being  offered  to  some 
people  at  a dramatic  cost  to 
others. 


End  this  intrusion  now 


MW, Mid 
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I — m EPICAL  bnlletin. 

I Itfl  Nick  Lloyd  calls 
? ■ W ■ with  the  following 
i statement.  “I  have  seen 
. > Andrew  this  morning  and 

u he  isn’t  actually  very  welL 

; My  wife  has  been  awayfora 
time,  and  has  not  been  in 
touch  with  him.  He  was 


genuinely  unwed.”  Far  too 

imwdl,  ala*,  fbr  a ChMWte 
PM  party  tonight  at  the 
Langham  Hotel.  Andrew’s 

name  appears  as  a “special  - 

guest"  on  a press  release 

gent  to  us  yesterday.  Classic 

tell  os  that  they  have  yet  to 

receive  any  cancellations. 


Eric  Barendt  says  it’s  closing 
time  at  the  Last  Chance  Saloon, 
and  the  press  needs  to  be 
curbed  with  a la\y  which  will 
punish  unwarranted  intrusion 


IN  1890  a Boston  lawyer, 
Samuel  Warren,  became 
irritated  by  gossip 
columns  in  the  local 
newspapers.  Matters 
came  to  a head  when  hie 
daughter's  .marriage  was 
given  extensive  publicity. 
Warren  turned- for  help  to  tils 
former  partner,  Louls  Bran- 
h»u,  later  one  of  the  greatest 
judges  to  sit  on  foe  US  Su- 
preme Court  Together  they 
wrote  what  became  probably 
the  most  influential  article 
ever  published  in  a.-law 
review,  The  Right  To  Privacy. 

They  argued  that  in  a num- 
ber Of  cases  English^,  and 
American  judges  wereiin  ef- 
fect protecting  a privacy 
right,  although  ostensibly  the 
decisions  were  reached  on  an- 
other ground:  for  lnctamy, 
breach  of  contract  or  a confi- 
dential relationship.  (It.  was 
time  to  acknowledge  the.  pri- 
vacy right  expressly.  Influ- 
enced by  this  article,  a num- 
ber of  state  courts  and 
legislatures  in  the  ITS,  haw 
formulated  the  righLlndivId: 
iiatn  may  niaim  danftges  for 
pain  suffered  by  the  disclo- 
sure of  their  private  papers, 
letters,  and  diaries,  even 
though  the  facts  reseated  by 
Hv>m  were  true.  r 
A right  to  privacy  is  now 

recognised  in*  many 
counties,  Francfc>and  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  and  some 
ratreinces  of  CanacMtfa  also 
guaranteed  by  foe  European 


and  the  mtemai*Hial  Cove- 
nant on  Civil  ppd  Pobtu?d 


;; 

Rights-  But  English  law  has 
hitherto  declined  to  protect 
privacy  although  Warren  and 
Braudels  based  their  article 
on  scene  lawglfath  decisions, 
including  foe  celebrated  case 
jiving  Prince  Albert  an  in- 
f&»cttan  to  stop  foe  reproduo- 
tk>nbf  drawings  made  by  him . 
and  Queen  Victoria.  This  was 
leaOy  a privacy  case. 

- Why  does  English  law  still 
refuse,  to  provide  -a  right  to 
txanpeosatiott  for.  an  unwar- 
) ranted  infringement  of  pri- 
vacy by  the  media?  Its  reluc- 
tance TO  totne  this  step  is  hard 
to  wpiabi-  The  desire  to  have 
personal  privacy  respected  is 
.universal.  Certainly,  anyone 
whose  life. has  been  made  a 
misery  by  door-stepping  jour- 
nalists and  media  harass- 
ment, or  by -the  publication  of 
intimate  photos  or  letters, 
would  agree  with  foe  over- 
whelming  case  for  legislation. 

The  introduction  of  privacy 
legislation  would  probably, 
now  be  supported  by  foe  pub- 
lic. Its  reaction  to  the  death  of 
Princess  Diana  means  that 
the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission code  will  be  tight- 
ened a little  when  Lord  Wake- 
ham,.  PCC  chairman, 
announces  proposed  revi- 
sions l- tomorrow.  The  code 
may  be  revised  to  stop  editors- 
using  .pictures  taken  by  the 
paparazzi- and  to  limit  their 
availability  on  the  Internet. 
But  tgu^jtress  Is  almost  uni-' 
formlylj^ 

tion  oTtegal  privacy  rights, 
enforced' by  courts  with  au- 
thority-to  award  damages 


when  they  are  violated. 

Newspaper  editors  and 
journalists,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  some  lawyers, 
mttkft  a number  of  bad  argu- 
ments against  enforceable 
privacy  rights.  They  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  define  “pri- 
vacy", so  the  press  would  ! 
never  be  certain  when  it  is  i 
iirfrrrigiwg  the  right.  But  the 
law  is  frill  of  imprecise  con- 
cepts which  prove  workable 
in  practice.  I have  never 
heard  a newspaper  lawyer  ar- 
gue against  “freedom  of; 
speech”  of  “freedom  of  foe  ! 
press”,  on  the  ground  that ; 
these  concepts  are  too  vague  I 
to  be  incorporated  in  a Taw  or 
a Bill  bf  Rights. 

In  fact,  a privacy  law  could 
easily  outline  the  types  of  per- 
sonal information  which 
would  be  covered.  They 
would  include  material  such 
as  private  correspondence 
arid  diaries,  and  facts  about  a 
person’s  sexual  and  family 
life,  medical  records,  and  so 
(XL  Or,  like  Article  8 bf  the 

European  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention, the  legislation  could 
simply  protect  “the  right  to 

respect  for...  private  and 
family  life .. . and  correspon- 
dence”. Incidentally,  are 
newspapers  against  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Convention 
into  UK  law  because  it  is  flail 
of  broad  terms  like  these? 

The  press  is  on  stronger 
ground  when  it  points  to  the 
danger  that  a privacy  law 
could  be  used  to  deter  the 
publication  of  stories  of  real 
public  interest  Of  course, 
there  must  be  a wide,  public 
Interest  defence,  enabling 
■newspapers  to  publish  mate- 
rial relevant  to  political  and 
social. life.  The  courts  are  fam- 
. filar  with  this  defence  when 
they  determine  what  is  a mat- 
ter of  public  interest  Jn  the 

law  of  defamation  and  in 
breach  of  confidence  cases. 

Even  public  figures-ara  en- 


titled to  privacy.  There  is  no 
public  interest  justification 
fbr  publishing  details  of  a pol- 
itician's sex  life,  unless  that 
interferes  with  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  argument 
that  the  public  has  a right  to 
know  foe  truth  about  every 
aspect  of  his  private  life  is 
particularly  shabby.  Taken 
seriously  this  claim  would 
empty  foe  privacy  right  of  all 
content  It  might  dissuade 
some  people  from  entering 
public  life  altogether. 

The  press  cannot  argue  that 
a “public  interest”  defence 
would  not  give  it  adequate 
protection.  That  argument  is 
not  sustainable,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission  op- 
erates a “public  Interest”  ex- 
ception for  privacy  com- 
plaints. Indeed,  newspapers 
say  that  this  works  perfectly 
well,  so  there  is  no  need  fbr  a 
privacy  tew.  But  if  the  PCC 
can  apply  this  exception, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  capacity  of  a court  or 
other  independent  tribunal  to 
do  foe  same. 

IN  the  final  analysis  the 
argument  against  pri- 
vacy legislation  is  the 

unattractive  one  that 
should  be  no-  effective 
remedy  for  violation  of  the 
fundamental  human  right  to 
privacy,  when  the  infringe- 
ment is  committed  by  a 
branch  bf  the  media.  The  PCC 
cannot  provide  such  a 
remedy,  first,  nearly  half  its 
members  are  editors  of  news- 
papers or  magazines,  admit- 
tedly an  improvement  on  its 
original  press-dominated 
composition.  So  nobody  could 
be  blamed  fix:  doubting  its 
independence.  More  cru- 
cially,, it  lacks  really  effective 
sanctions  against  editors  or 
owners  prepared  to  defy  its 
pronouncements.  It  cannot 
award  compensation,  let 


alone  in  extreme  cases  pre- 
vent publication. 

Moreover,  however  inde- 
pendent the  Commission,  it 
applies  rules  drafted  by  news- 
paper editors  themselves.  Sir 
David  English,  chairman  of 
the  code  committee,  gave  the 
game  away  when  he  wrote  of 
foe  code  that,  "framed  fbr 
editors  by  editors,  it  carries 
far  more  authority  than  stat- 
ute ever  could”.  imagine  the 
outcry  in  foe  press  if  the  basic 
principles  of  trade  union  law 
were  drawn  up  by  the  unions 
themselves,  and  then  en- 
forced by  tribunals  nearly  60 
per  cent  of  whose  members 
were  union  secretaries. 

One  aspect  of  the  current 
debate  is  that  we  do  have  a 
right  to  have  privacy 
respected  by  the  broadcasting 
media.  A complaint  may  be 
made  to  the  . Independent 
Broadcasting  Standards  Com- 
mission.which  has  drawn  up 
a privacy  code.  Its  rulings  can 

be  enforced  by  the  ITC  and 

the  Radio  Authority.  It  is 
bizarre  that  there  is  a tougher 
regime  for  broadcasters, 
when  the  worst  offenders 
against  privacy  rights  have 
been  the  tabloids. 

Naturally,  in  the  absence  of 
legal  aid,  a privacy  law  would 
mostly  be  used  by  the  rich. 

; But  that  is  an  argument  fbr 
extension  of  legal  aid  to  pri- 
vacy (and  defamation)  cases 
or  the  institution  of  an  infor- 
mal tribunal  It  certainly  does 
not  justify  inaction.  The  last 
government  failed  to  intro- 
duce the  privacy  legislation 
recommended  by  Sir  David 
Calcutt,  because  It  was  terri- 
fied of  the  press.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Tory  Blair,  with 
his  huge  parliamentary  ma- 
jority, will  be  as  frightened  eff 
taking  this  step. 

Eric  Barendt  Lb  Goodman 
Professor  of  Media  Law  at 
University  College,  London 
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Jimmy  Witherspoon 


Shout  it  out  loud 


During  ms  long 
career,  Jimmy 
Witherspoon,  who 
has  died  aged  74, 
was  described  as 
a blues  shouter.  a Jazz  singer 
and  a rhythm  V blues  hit- 
maker.  He  also  sang  spiritu- 
als and  standards  and  was  at 
ease  in  company  as  different 
as  the  Count  Basie  orchestra 
and  Eric  Burdon’s  rock 
group,  War.  His  was  a voice  cf 
unequalled  mellowness,  sub- 
tlety and  warmth. 

“Blues  bo  me  is  happy."  he 
said  once.  It  seems  an  odd 
statement  from  the  man  who 
delivered  the  poignant  Ain't 
Nobody's  Business  at  the  1959 
Monterey  Jan  Festival  Yet 
even  in  his  bluest  songs  he 
seemed  to  radiate  positive 
spirit,  and  at  fast  tempos  he 
sang  with  huge  bonhomie. 

The  label  “blues  shooter” 
places  him  among  singers 
like  Basie’s  Jimmy  Rushing 
and  Big  Joe  Turner,  both 
models:  *T  liked  Jimmy  Rush- 
ing, but  Joe  Turner  was  my 
idoL”  Such  men  >ied  to  be 
loud  to  be  heard  above  the  big 
bands  they  worked  with,  and 
their  contact  with  Jazz  play- 
ers inspired  them  to  phrase 
with  the  'Hming  and  intona- 
tion of  a trumpet  or  tenor 
saxophone,  rocking  In  an  up- 
beat boogie,  serenading  die 
ladles  with  a breathy  ballad, 
blowing  a low-down  blues. 
Blues  shooters  ana  amrmg  the 
vocal  athletes  of  hiaotr  music, 
and  the  best  of  them,  like 
’Spoon,  can  handle  any  mood 
from  torrid  to  intimate. 

Growing  up  in  southern  Ar- 
kansas, he  sang  in  the  local 
church  choir  and  won  a 
county-wide  contest,  singing 
Water  Boy.  At  12,  he  moved  to 


Witherspoon . . . adaptable  as  ever  at  the  1964  National  Jazz  Festival  at  Richmond 
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California,  and  durin?  the 
second  world  war  served  in 

the  US  merchant  marks  as  a 

cook.  Ashore  in  Calcuta,  he 
made  his  public  debut  with 
an  expatriate  orchestra  ed  by 
the  pianist  Teddy  Wether- 
ford  at  the  Winter  Gtrden 
BioteL  there.  Until  thenfe  had 
been  mimWing  the  ,-weet 
ringing  style  of  the  popular 
Ink  Spots.  “That  was  fo&only 
way  1 could  make  it  Bn’ that 
tfrna  in  Calcutta  I was  fend  of 
despondent  and  didn’t  gve  a 
damn  what  happened.  Aid  it 
was  just  oat  of  the  clear, rfue. 
1 was  half  stoned  when.:  did 
it...  and  everybody  vent 
crazy  back  there  whin  1 
sang." 

Leaving  the  service,  he 
settled  at  Vallejo,  California, 
where  bis  club  act  was  caight 
one  night  in  1944  by  the  band- 
leader Jay  McShann,  sealing 
a new  singer.  ’Spoon  spent 
three  years  with  McShann, 
recording  for  several  of  foe 
independent  labels  in  past- 
war  California.  In  1959,,  his 
two-part  record  of  Ain't, No- 
body’s Business  stayed  on  foe 
Billboard  rhythm  ’n’  blies 
chart  for  34  weeks,  elevating 
him  to  the  circuit  of  leadng 
hforir  venues  like  Harien’s 
Apollo  Theatre. 

He  went  on  to  record  hr 
Modem,  King  and  chess,  tie 
leading  rhythm  ’n’  blues 
labels,  but  by  the  1950s  was'^o 
longer  producing  hits.  Not;  je 
thought,  that  he  would  ha/e 
been  any  better  off  if  he  had. 
“With  these  small  companies, 
you  Just  get  ripped  oft  thafs 
all.  I never  received  ore 
penny  royalty  until  last 
year.”  he  told  Living  Blues 
magazine  in  1976.  1 

In  1959,  the  promoter 


Jimmy  Lyons,  hoping  to  book 
'Spoon  for  the  Monterey  Jazz 
Festival,  tracked  him  down  to 
the  mob-controlled  gambling: 

town  of  Newport  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  playing  bass 
with  the  pianist  Charles 
Brown.  “So  whan  they  finally  ■ 
found  me  1 wasn't  on  the ! 
[festival]  brochure  or  noth- 
ing," ’Spoon  recalled. 

“So  all  these  people  were, 
walking  out  that  night  after 
hearing  Ben  Webster,  Woody 
Herman.  Earl  wings.  Coleman 
Hawkins,  Roy  EUdridge.  and 
they  thought  that  was  the  aid 
of  the  session.  TCI  Jimmy 
Lyons  walked  up  and  said  lWe 
got  a surprise  fir  you'.  And 
when  he  said  ‘We  have 
jimmy  Witherspoon’,  and  foe 
house  came  back,  that  was  a 

great  mnmant  in  my  Tift*-” 

In  foe  unforgettable  record- 
ing of  foe  event,  'Spoon  leaps 
upon  his  opportunity  like  a 
lion.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
recorded  again,  at  the  Renais- 
sance Club  in  Hollywood  with 
Ben  Webster  and  Gerry  Mulli- 
gan. The  double  calling-card 
of  these  two  albums  intro- 
duced him  to  the  interna- 
tional Jazz  audience,  and  dur- 
ing the  1960s  he  appeared  at 
the  Newport  Jazz  Festival, 
visited  Europe  and  Japan  and 
built  an  impressive  catalogue 
of  albums.  He  often  toured 
Britain,  making  an  excellent 
recording  in  1966  at  the  Bull’s 
Head  in  Barnes  with  foe  tenor 
saxophonist  Dick  Morrissey 
and  the  drummer  Phil 
Seamen. 

In  the  early  1970s.  he  began 
working  with  foe  former  lead 

ringar  of  The  Animals.  "I 

think  Eric  Burdon  has  done 
more  for  the  black  artist,  ’’  he 
said,  “thaw  any  other  living 


being.”  His  comments  about  ’ 
blues-influenced  white  musi- 
cians were  not  always  so 
friendly.  Tm  going  to  leave 
you,"  he  told  an  audience  in 
1965,  “with  foe  two  worst 
words  I know:  Manfred 
[Mann-”  Yet  a few  years  latere 

he  would  release  an  album  rsT 
with  Mann's  Handrags  And 
Gladrags  as  the  title  track. 

In  1974,  the  title  track  of  the 
album  Looe  is  a Five  Letter  . 
Word  returned  him  to  the 
charts.  Meanwhile,  unlike 
many  artists  with  blues 
associations,  he  was  hon- 
oured by  the  African-Ameri- 
can community,  receiving  an 
NAACP  image  Award  and  a 
Hah  of  Fame  Award  from  Eb- 
ony magazine. 

Bis  Blues  (1981).  an  English 
recording  with  foe  guitarist 
Jim  Mullen,  found  his  singing 
as  pfegynf  and  his  timing  as 
impeccable  as  ever,  but  about 
that  time  he  was  diagnosed 
with  throat  cancer.  He  res- 
ponded to  treatment  and  was 
able  to  continue  working,  but 
by  foe  2nd  of  the  decade  the 
velvet  cf  his  voice  was  audi- 
bly wore  and  patchy. 

Nevertheless,  albums  like 
Midnight  Lady  Called  The 
Blues  (1916)  gave  his  admirers 
almost  uialloyed  satisfaction, 
thanks  partly  to  sympathetic 
coRaboratirs,  but  chiefly  to 
his  sheer  professionalism.  In 
an  idiom  where  sometimes 
too  mud  -espect  is  paid  to 
untutored  Ijrectness,  'Spoon 
was  a splendid  exponent  cf 
pure  craft.  , 

Tony  Russel 

Jimmy  Withe-spoon,  singer, 
born  August  8,  1923;  died  :r 
September  18,  997 


Clive  Brain 


Teacher 
in  word 
and  in 
deeds 


CLIVE  Brain,  who  died 
in  the  Southall  train 
crash  at  the  age  of  57, 
was  principal  and  chief  exec- 
utive of  Swindon  College  in 
Wiltshire.  During  his  13  years 
there,  he  saw  the  college  grow 
Into  one  of  foe  largest  further 
education  institutions  in  the 
country  and  successfully 
steered  it  through  its  incorpo- 
ration in  1993.  He  served  on 
national  educational  and 
training  bodies.  Including  foe 
Manpower  Services  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Council 
for  Vocational  Qualifications, 
was  a former  secretary  of  the  | 
Association  of  Colleges  for 
Further  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  was  awarded  foe 
OBE  in  1992  for  his  services  to 
education. 

Bom  in  Redhlll,  Surrey,  he 
was  educated  at  Purley  Gram- 
mar School  and  Exeter  Uni- ! 
verst ty,  where  he  gained  a BA 
in  economics  and  a PGCE 
(post-graduate  certificate  In 
education).  He  went  on  to  ob- 
tain an  M5c  in  politics  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

His  early  career  was  spent 
in  London  at  Bromley  CoDege 
of  Technology,  and  South 
East  London  Technical  Col- 
lege. In  1970,  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  foe  extra- 
mural and  general  studies 
department  at  Bamfield  Col- 
lege. Luton.  Four  years  later, 
he  moved  to  Cassio  College. 
Watford  and  in  1976  he  be- 
came vice-principal  of  South- 
ampton Technical  College. 
After  serving  four  years  as 
principal  of  Rotherham  Col- 
lege of  arts  and  technology,  he 
moved  to  Swindon  in  1964. 
Brain  guided  Swindon  col- 


Jimmy  Dewar 


View  from  BBC  Whiteladies  Road 


Brain . . . students’  friend 

lege  through  an  unprece- 
dented period  of  change  dur- 
ing his  time  as  principal.  He 
successfully  embraced 
changes  in  further  education, 
drawing  on  his  34  years  of 
experience  in  the  field.  He 
was  as  committed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a university  for 
Swindon  as  he  was  to  promot- 
ing second  chance  opportuni- 
ties for  adults  and  young 
people.  Brain  sought  to  mute 
a sector  known  recently  for 
disunity  rather  than  collabo- 
ration. It  was  Clive  who 
badgered  and  persuaded,  ca- 
joled and  pleaded  for  all  the 
distinctive  and  unique  as- 
pects of  post-16  education  to 
unite  under  one  banner.  As 
Mike  Hopkins,  vice  principal 
of  foe  college  said:  “For  Clive 
I Brain,  FE  not  only  stood  for 
‘further  education’,  but  Tor 
everyone' 

Other  colleagues  described 
Brain  as  an  innovative  and 
energetic  principal,  generous 
and  friendly,  who  made  time 
for  an  his  staff  and  students, 
treating  them  all  equally  weEL 
He  was  often  seen  wandering 
around  foe  college  talking  to 
students  about  their  work, 
and  he  would  attend  even  the 
smallest  student  events. 

Brain  was  travelling  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  a meeting  to 
discuss  foe  Bearing  report 
into  higher  education  when 
he  was  killed.  He  leaves  a 
wife.  Gill,  two  daughters  and 
a son. 

DanrM  Saunders 

Clive  Brain,  educationalist,  bom 
December  13,  1939;  died 
September  19. 1997 


JIMMY  Dewar,  who  has 
died  aged  70,  was  a 
newspaper  reporter 
who  went  on  to  become 
a distinguished  television 
documentary  maker, 
renowned  for  integrity  and 
sensitivity  In  his  work. 

He  collaborated  with  foe 
novelist  Beryl  Bainbridge 
with  much  success  in  two 
evocative  series,  English 
Journey  (1984)  and  Former 
England  (1986),  which  origi- 
nated from  BBC  West  Al- 
though fundamentally  a 
newsman,  nurtured  in  objec- 
tivity. his  work  could  reveal 
much  humanity  and  compas- 
sion. as  in  a documentary 
about  asbestos-related  deaths 


Margaret  Fairer 


and  long-term  effects  in  West 
Yorkshire. 

Jimmy  grew  up  in  Kent  and 
worked  initially  on  local 
papers  there,  and  in  Bristol 
on  the  Western  Daily  Press. 
Frustrated  by  the  confines  of 
a then  old-fashioned  morning 
paper,  he  decided  to  free- 
lance. Gradually  the  Whitela- 
dies Road  offices  of  the  BBC 
in  Bristol  became  his  perma- 
nent working  home.  He  con- 
tributed to  radio  news  and 
current  affairs  programmes, 
and  was  a familiar  voice  on 
West  Country  stories  cm  the 
national  bulletins.  By  1963,  he 
had  been  appointed  a televi- 
sion producer  and  there  fol- 
lowed a steady  output  of  docu- 


mentaries with  his  distinc- 
tive. no  nonsense  approach. 

There  was  controversy 
when,  in  1964,  he  produced, 
wrote  and  narrated  an  exami- 
nation of  freemasonry,  with 
what  at  the  time  was  a daring 
investigative  treatment  One 
reviewer  wrote:  “It  was  a bril- 
liant expose;  if,  in  foe  mean- 
time, he  doesn't  have  his 
throat  cut  across,  he  should 
go  far.”  From  that  pro- 
gramme came  his  book  The 
Unlocked  Secret  (he  said  he 
was  passionately  against 
secret  societies). 

Another  book.  The  Rape  of 
Noah  'sArk  (1969),  came  out  of 
the  programme  The  Animal 
Business,  an  investigation 


into  the  human  exploitation  i 
of  antmaic  which  lie  matte 
with  Fyfe  Robertson: 
Recently,  he  had  been  work- 
ing on  a history  of  tank  war- 
fare; he  had  himself  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  Tank 
Regiment  for  three  years' 
from  1944,  mopping  up  ini 
North  Africa. 

He  was  foe  first  regional; 
television  manager  of  BBG< 
West  His  manner  could  be< 
deceptively  formal,  even  milt ' 
tary.  He  had  little  time  for 
trivia  or  sensationalism,  or 
for  anything  that  carried  cant 
or  hypocrisy.  At  meetings  he 
was  inclined  to  be  dogmatic 
but  was  basically  a shy,  kind 
man  who  loved  foe  company 


of  journalists,  and  was  known 
for  encouraging  young  and 
untried  directors. 

Away  from  the  office,  he 
Eked  good  wine  and  music, 
and  for  several  years  was 
chairman  cf  foe  local  victims* 
support  group. 

From  his  first  marriage  to 
! h«  late  wife  Diana,  he  had 
three  sons.  With  his  second 
wife.  Mavis,  he  shared  a 
ceaselessly  happy  life  over 
‘the  past  10  years. 

iDanrid  Foot 


'James  Dewar,  journalist  and 
'documentary  9lm-malcer,  bom 
December  23,  1926:  died  August 
{25. 1997 


Midwife  to  the  baby-boomers 


Margaret  Farrer, 
who  has  died  aged  83, 
was  one  of  the  most 
significant  figures  in  mid- 
wifery this  century. 

When  the  first  act  regulat- 
ing the  practice  and  educa- 
tion of  midwives  was  passed 
In  1902  and  a statutory  regula- 
tory body,  the  Central  Mid- 
wives Board  (CMB),  set  up, 
the  board  was  dominated  by 
the  medical  profession.  In 
1962,  when  Farrer  became  a 
member,  midwives  still 
formed  only  a small  minority, 
and  no  midwife  had  ever  been 
appointed  to  its  two  offices. 
She  finally  broke  the  mould 
and  became  foe  first  midwife 
to  be  appointed  foe  board's 
deputy  chairman;  in  1973  she 
became  its  chairman,  an 
office  she  held  until  1979. 

Born  in  Rhodesia,  (her 
father  had  falsified  his  age  to 
fight  In  the  Boer  War),  she 
returned  to  England  with  her 
family,  settling  in  Dawllsh. 


Devon,  which  remained  her  i 
home  for  70  years. 

She  qualified  in  midwifery  i 
at  University  College  Hospi- 
tal, London,  and  by  the  young 
age  of  35.  became  matron  of  St 
Mary’s  Maternity  Hospital  in 
Croydon,  moving  in  1966  to 
Forest  Gate  Maternity  Hospi- 
tal in  East  London.  It  was  a 
difficult  post,  for  the  high 
level  of  economic  and  social 
deprivation  there  meant  that 
pregnancy  carried  risks  not 
faced  by  women  elsewhere.  At 
that  time,  too,  the  second 
wave  of  the  post-war  bulge 
was  putting  unprecedented 
demands  cm  the  staff  Despite 
such  problems,  a service 
second  to  none  was  provided. 

Her  experiences  there  left 
her  in  no  doubt  about  the 
quality  of  care  that  pregnant 
women  needed  and  foe  levels 
erf  knowledge  required  of  mid- 
wives. Her  experience,  and 
her  realism  about  the  needs  cf  i 
mothers,  became  the  power- 1 


Ail  base  for  her  contribution 
to  the  Central  Midwives 
Board,  and  the  platform  on 
which  she  finally  became  its 
first  midwife  chairman. 

Her  other  important  contri- 
bution was  that  she  proved  to 
be  as  formidable  in  the  wider 
aspects  of  health,  including 
health  service  management, 
as  in  midwifery  «nri  mid- 
wifery management  Prior  to 
the  1970g,  it  was  rare  for 
women  who  remained  in  foe 
field  of  midwifery,  even  at 
senior  levels,  either  to  be  in- 
volved in  health  policy  and 
organisation  in  its  wider 
sense,  or  to  progress  into 
broader  aspects  of  health  ser- 
vice management 

Yet,  between  1963  and  1976, 
she  served  on  the  Central 
Health  Services  Council,  the 
North  East  Metropolitan 
Regional  Hospital  Board  and 
then  the  Thames  regional 
health  authority.  She  was 
also  a member  of  the  General 


Nursing  Councfl.  In  1971.  foe 
became  one  of  the  first  mid- 
wives to  be  appointed  as  a 
chief  nursing  officer,  a new 
post  resulting  from  foe  Sal-, 
man  report  an  nursing  staff, 
structures.  As  chief  nursing 
officer  of  the  Thames  Group 
hospital  management  com- 
mittee, she  was  responsible, 
for  nursing  and  midwifery: 
care  in  hospitals  in  London’s 
East  End. 

Margaret  Farrer  wfil  be 
remembered  for  her  powerful 
character,  hummrr,  enthusi- 
asm and  kindness.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Mid  wives  for  60  years  and 
served  as  its  honorary  trea- 
surer, 1967-76.  She  provided 
holiday  accommodation  in 
her  home  in  Dawlifo  through- 
out the  summer  to  staff 
other  groups  from  fire  East 
End  who  could  not  afford  to 
take  their  children  away. 
However,  in  midwifery  she 
should  be  remembered  as  the 


Charlotte  Atttns,  Labour  •' 
MP,  47;  Svetlan  Beriosova, 
former  ballerin,  65;  Eliza- 
beth Blackad&r,  painter, 

66;  Eavan  Bo  lari,  poet.  53;  • 
Prof  Geoffrey  Btrbldge.  as- 
tronomer, 72;  Blan  Glan- 
ville,  author  am  journalist.  , 
66;  Prof  Richer  Hoggart,  " 
writer,  educatidallst,  79; 
Catherine  Hughs,  former  _*** 
principal,  SomervJe  College. 
Oxford,  64;  John  Ramin,  art 1 
dealer,  63;  Rober&ang,  ac- 
tor, 63;  Linda  MCartney,  .. 
photographer,  & Gerry 
Marsden,  rock  sger.  55;  • 

Barnard  NevilL  fetile  de- 
signer,  63;  AnthoniNewley, 
actor  and  composer j6:  Rich- 
ard Northcott,  ftn  pro-  • 
ducer,  50;  John  Ruts-,  com-  - 
poser  and  conducor.  52; 
Lawrence  Urquhar  chair-  ' 
m an.  English  China  (ays.  62. 

Death  Notices 

MASAO,  Mam  HonoraCa  P„>  onr  as 
Salaam.  Boiorml  Motor.  aunt,  and  and 
imuni’-  Sadat  wortor  amt  ’pf.  Har  -• 
■trongtb,  humour  and  WRdirili  bo 
mi— ad  By  many.  Dtod  l »3t  ariiMmew 
MX..  Tanzania. 

SLOBS.  Margaret  fnda  WalMb  Wood-  -- 
Stock  Road  in  Oxkxd  dlad  pamuMv  at 
homo  on  nth  September  1BB7,  latin  tow  •* 
inn  Mends  and  iamMy.  A sanrtem  her 

Swat  be  new  at  at  Gm—  am 
i Church  on  Woodstock  jad  at 
on  Saturday  27th  Saptamr.  The 
man  MU  be  Mk—ad  by  a roeeptfcw  her 
horn.  In  place  at  ho  wars,  donatfonn  hw  -tun 
name  ray  be  made  to  Odom  Mlncnd/or  - 
Urn  Samaritans. 

-nmne.  Kemetti  Victor  Kan),  m 56.  RW 
Altar  a tong  fllnan  bm*oiy  none,  Ktdmd 

at  homa  on  sS  Saptmnber.  man  Kot&aUe 

Mm.  A imam-loved  huaband,  son.  bh— 
undo  and  Mend,  tm  wM  be  sadly  nmd. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  Doan  Rowha- 


Farrer. . .maternity care  . 

person  whose  professional- 
ism and  prowess  provided  not 
only  the  impetus  for  mid- 
wives to  take  foe  lead  rule  in 
the  statutory  governing  of  the 
profession,  but  also  an  early 
example  to  mid  wives  who 
wished  to  contribute  to  the 
wider  agenda  and  manage- 
ment of  the  health  service  and 
healer  care. 

. Ruth  Ashton 

Margaret  Farrer,  midwife,  born 
February  23,  1914;  died  July  25, 
,1997’, 


Family  flower*  only,  but  donations  mbs 
made  In  Ken's  iMmory  to  Uacnn. 
Nuraaa  Cancer  Cam  efo  ami  Inn.  at  st» 1 
Ball  & Son.  39  Derby  Range,  StocKportJj 
4AB.  TM.  0181  432  2731.  Tl 


In  Memoriam 

OLEARSKI.  Wtadyslaw  (Walter! . 

TroaftBwJoc,  Parana  11  August.  1KB- 

September.  IBM.  much  loved  and  daatima 
grieved  lor  by  hi*  daughter  Janet. 


Marriages 

Dr  A4A.B&1  S Mbs  J-—EYRJCK.  Th*?/ 
marrtage  took  place  on  Sann-ony.  20D>  Scp- 
tantoar.  at  the  Long  Uynd  Hotel.  Cnurctl . 
Stratton.  Shropshire,  at  Dr  Andrew  Ball," 
ton  d Judge  and  Mm  AHatalr  Bail  e*., 
BrouoWon.  Lancashire,  to  Mbs  Jana  Meyr-  - 

Bam  and  3pm  Uon-Fri  z 


Jackdaw 


Special  effects . 

I KNOW  I should  also  go  see 
all  afthose  English  or  Welsh 
or  Scottish  movies  starring 
foe  hot  new  star  Ewan 
McGregor,  the  one  who’s  go- 
ing to  be  in  foe  next  three  Star 
Ware  movies,  but  can  I ask 

something?  Aren’t  Scotland 

and  Wales  just  like  suburbs  of 

England,  so  wouldn't  going  to 
see  those  movies  be  like  pay- 
ing money  to  watch  something 
set  in  New  Jersey? 

I never  trust  any  English 
performer  until  they’ve  sold 

out  and  appeared  in  a Holly-  r 
vroodmesahit  or  as  a suaveTV 
detective.  Here  are  your 
choices,  Ewan;  you  can  bea 
jaded,  slimy-sexy  Eurovillain, 


like  Jeremy  Irons  or  Alan 
Rickman;  you  can  be  a Ralph 

Lauren -ad,  Lawrence  of  Ara- 
bia-pale hero,  like  Ralph 
Fiennes;  or  you  can  be  an  all- 
purpose creepy-pudding,  like 
Gary  Oldman  or  Tim  Roth — 
it’s  up  to  you. 

My  cousin  Andrew  told  me 
that  you  can  see  Ewan's  penis 
frequently  in  that  art  film  The 
PiUow  Book,  but  I still  need 
more  proof;  a penis  on  an 
English  actor  is  often  just  a 
special  effect  As  I always  tell 
my  children,  millions  of  years 
ago  there  were  raptors  and 
English  genitalia,  but  now  it’s 
all  created  on  a computer  by 
George  Lucas’s  wizards,  so, 
Ewan.  Tm  going  to  wait  until 
you've  found  the  Force,  or  at 
feast  a buddy  picture  with 

win  Smith. 

I know  I should  also  go  see 
some  of  those  delicate,  poetic 

new  French  films,  like  the  one 
about  the  Parisian  girl  who 
loses  her  cat,  or  the  one  about 
the  little  French  giri  who  loses 
her  mother. ..  but — do  you 
foink  Tm  insane? 

Libby  GetmanrWaxner.  of 
NYC  and  Premiere  magazine, 
on  why  she  saw  Men  In  Black 
this  year.  And  not  a lot  else. 


Troubled  water 

THIS  great  collector  sewer, 
which  Baron  Haussman  [file 
19th  century  redesigner  of 
Paris],  in  order  to  flatter  the 
imperial  fantasies  of  Napo- 
leon IQ,  called  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  ofParis,  began  to 
flow  on  to  foe  pages  of  art 
history  when  T J Clark  in 

The  Painting  of  Modem  Life 
asked  where  are  “the  lumpish 
boys”  supposed  to  be  bathing 
in  Seurat’s  UneBaignadeaAs- 
nieres  (The  Bathers  at  foe  cur- 
rent London  exhibition). 

He  answered  that  they  were 
opposite  the  mouth  af  the 
great  collector  sewer,  and  at  a 
h™  when,  quoting  a contem- 
porary source,  “more  than 
120.000  cubic  meters  of  solids 
have  accumulated  at  foe  col- 
lector's mouth;  several  hun- 
dred square  metres  are  cov- 
ered with  a bizarre  vegetation 
which  gives  off  a disgusting 
smell. . 

Doubt  has  been  east  on  the 
accuracy  of  this  startlingly 
revolting  thought  and  I have 
taken  the  trouble  to  double- 
check,  both  at  Asnieres  and  in 
the  Paris  sewers  them- 
selves. . . It  is  perfectly  clear 


i that  the  Asnl&res  collector 
used  to  debouch  into  the  Seine 
just  by  foe  railway  bridge. 
That  is  to  say.  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  Seurat's  composition, 

1 about  six  inches  to  the  left  of 
foe  head  of  foe  carrot-haired 
boy  on  the  bank. 

But  it  was  mischievous  cf 
Clark  to  leave  us  with  ftie  impli- 
cation that  the  boys  are 
bathing  in  undiluted  sewage, 
i They  are  several  hundred 

yards  upstream  of  foe  collector, 
and  their  baignade,  their 
bathing  place,  which  is  also  a 
place  for  washing  horses,  is  ac- 
j tually. . JnCourbevoie  rather 
1 than  Asnferes.  Seurat’s  bath- 
ers were  taking  advantage  of 
file  last  (comparatively)  unpol- 
luted stretch  of  the  Seine.  It  was 
i the  holidaymakers  further 
j downstream  at  the  resorts  fa- 
voured by  the  Impressionists 
who  were  prepared  to  take 
whatever  mudt  Paris  could 
! throw  at  them. 

I James  Fenton  santtises  art;  the 
I New  York  Retries}  qf  Books. 

Goodbye  again 

I ASKED  more  than  30  blokes 
what  file  words  “older 
women”  meant  to  them.  Their 


reactions  ranged  from  twinkle 
to  glint  to  definite  frisson.  It 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
not  one  of  them  mentioned 
those  outward  signs  of  ageing 
which  women  seem  to  fear,  but 
it  always  came  late  in  the  con-  I 
versatkxi,  and  then  after  con- 
sumable prompting. 

They  were  much  more  inter- 
ested in  raving  about  such 

matters  as  style,  class  and 
quality.  When  wrinkles  did  1 

come  up,  they  even  called 
them  “laughter  lines”;  one  guy 
said  that  young  faces  were  as 
“boring  as  Formica”.  Audi 
was  repeatedly  asked  “What 
exactlyis  cellulite?”. . . 

Well,  this  boy  learnt  far 
more. . . from  his  older  wom- 
an. Ileamt  about  the  profound 
importance  of frl»  ality,  of  good , 
taste  in  every  sense,  of  drying 
clothes  to  minimise  ironing,  of  i 
flowers,  silence,  compliments, 
agxdogjes  changed  subjects  1 
and  hilarity. 

I met  up  with  V in  South 
Africa  a few  years  ago.  Previ-  , 
ous  attempts  to  stay  in  touch  , 
had  failed:  one  meeting  in 
London  was  so  painful  and 
angry  that  we  stopped  writ- 
ing to  each  other.  But  this 
time  was  different,  we  talked 


and  laughed  and  apologised, 
shaking  otTour  past  madness. 
There  was  a wonderful  peace 
that  afternoon  in  a Chinese 
restaurant;  we  were  strang- 
ers who  knew  everything 
about  each  other. 

Last  year  I received  a birth- 
day card  from  her.  She  told 
me  about  a lovely  lunch  she 
had  had  with  my  mother. . . 
Jack  Kk^  in  Vogue  on  his 
emotional  life  as  a self- 
confessed  “ serial  toy  boy". 
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islis  ms  som  in 
Devil's  Advocate 


Premiere. . . CGI  effects 


THE  world’s  oldest  known 
musical  instrument  a flute- 
like  pifce  of  bone  found  at  a 
Neanderthal  hunting 
camp.  A.  near  an  ancient 
hearth  ind  Mousterian  tools. 
The  fragment  of  cave  bear 
thigh  bebe  preserves  two 
complete  holes  and  perhaps 
remnants  of  two  others.  The 
holes  in  fins  bone,  between 
42,000 ana. 82,000  years  old, 
are  “really  well  rounded  and 
just  abouF the  right  separa- 
tion for  humans  to  put  their 
fingers  orf’... 

When  musicologist  Bob 
Fink  saw  a photograph  In  a 
newspapei  report  announc- 
ing fiie  discovery  last  year, 
the  spacing  of  the  boles 
caught  his  eye.  The  distance 
between  foi  second  and  third 
holes  was  twice  that  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hides. 
This  indkafed  to  Fink  that 
the  flute  could  produce  whole 
tones  and  baa  tones,  the  fun- 
damental elements  of  the  dia- 
tonic, or  do-rb-mi  scale.. . 

Based  on  widespread 
use  off  this  scale  throughout 
many  cultures  over time,  the 
odds  are,  sayaFink,  that  foe 


complete  flute  would  have 
produced  the  entire  scale. . . fr  ’ 

Flute  playing  would  fit 
neatly  into  the  growing  body  “ 
erf  evidence  that  supports  a 
view  ofa  more  sophisticated  *== 
Neanderthal;  they  buried  ~ 

their  dead,  made  symbolic  ob- 

jects  and  adorned  then- 
bodies.  And  if  they  ^ were  play- 
ing musical  instruments,  it 
would  be  akey  to  arguing  that 

they  were  capable  of  lan- 
guage as  welL  .. 

But  such  advanced  prac- 
tices may  not  have  seeded  the 
modern  human  inclination 
for  them.  Researchers  analys- 
ingUNA  that  was  extracted 
from  Neanderthal  bone  found 
no  trace  of  genetic  intermix- 
ing and  therefore  concluded 
that  Neanderthals  are  not 
our  ancestors... 

So  what  if  they  weren’t  bhod  r 
kin?  They  sdU  sound  cooL  r.s 

From  Scientific  American. 

E-mail  Jackdaw  at 
Jackdaia@gitardtanAO.ukj 
Jhx  0171-713 4^66;  or  write  to 
Jackdaw,  Hie  Guardian,  119 
F^ingdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER. 
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Government 

plans  for  regula- 
tion  of  the  tele- 
comm uni  cations 
industry  were 
thrown  into  confusion  yester- 
day When  Don  Cruickshaiik. 
the  director-general  of  Oftel, 
announced  that  he  wQl  quit 
the  end  of  March. 

Mr  Cruickshank's  dedsi< 
means  that  the 
has  to  start  a search  for 
successor  before  it  has 
elded,  whether  to  merge 
and  the  Independent 
sion  Commission  into  a 
regulatory  body  for  the 
munications  industry, 
Yesterday  55-year-old  /Mr 
Cruicksbank  said  thaf  he 
took  the  decision  not  to  peek 
another  five-year  term 
the  Christmas  holiday/  and 
told  the  Government  s/ortly 
after  the  election. 

"My  main  reason  4 that 
five  years  as  a frill  tin*  regu- 
lator is  enough  for  rfe,"  be 
said.  "I  have  now  spot  nine 
years  doing  a couple  q public 
sector  jobs. 

“I  want  a different  mix  of 
public  and  private  verk.”  He 
did  not  want  either  actor  tak- 
ing more  than  60  nr  cent  cf 
his  time. 

Mr  CruickshaJk,  who 


Job  with  uncertain  future 


GOVERNMENT  feces 

difficult  task  In  amfWig  a 
lor  to  Don  Cruick- 
. not  least  because  of 
the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  future  of  the  job, 
writes  Nicholas  Bannister. 

Few  people  with  the  right 
experience  are  UJcely  to 
apply  for  a job  which  could 
be  radically  changed 
within  a year  or  so. 

To  give  themselves  time, 
ministers  may  be  forced  to 
follow  the  previous  govern- 
ment by  appointing  an  act- 
big  director-general. 

They  would  then  be  In  a 
position  to  recruit  a super- 
regulator,  or  head  of  a new 
communications  commis- 
sion, if  they  decided  to  back 
Mr  CmWwhimk'n  call  for  a 


single  Agnkbny  body  for 
the  whale  industry. 

East  ime,  Michael  Hesel- 
tine,  then  trade  and  indus- 
try secretary,  left  Oftel  in 
the  hnArtfi  of  an  acting  dt 

rector-general  for  nearly  10 
monthjj . while  his  depart- 
ment sought  a successor  to 
Sir  Brskn  Carsberg. 

British  Telecom  soon  had 
reason  to  rue  Mr  Hiesel- 
ttoe’s  tbolce.  In  his  first 
major  report  to  the  press, 
Mr  Ci  lickshank  made  no 
bones  about  his  scepticism 
about  IT  and  its  figures. 

Bis  i all  for  BT  to  produce 
and  publish  more  informa- 
tion yas  an  early  Indica- 
tion of  his  approach.  He 
saw  openness  and  consulta- 
tion sfe  key  factors  in  win- 


ning support.  Yesterday  he 
listed  his  main  achieve- 
ment as  the  creation  of  a 
regulatory  framework 
which  had  encouraged  in- 
vestment in  the  telecom  in- 
dustry equivalent  to  a new 
Channel  Tunnel  every  two 
years. 

“We  have  world-class  ser- 
vices over  that  framework 
and  we  are  beginning  to  see 
a reduction  in  regulation,” 
he  said.  He  would  like  to  be 
remembered  for  bringing 
In  number  portability,  Im- 
proving communications 
for  schools,  and  settling  the 
complex  issue  of  how  much 
telecom  companies  should 
charge  each  other  for  use  of  j 
each  other’s  networks. 

His  inatn  regret  was  that 


in  the  BE  the  burden  of 
proof  for  Introducing 

changes  remained  with  Of- 
tel  and  hot  with  the  domi- 
nant company,  fie  said  the 
rest  of  Europe  had  learnt 
from  the  British  mistake. 

He  did  not  mention  his 
Achilles  Heel  — telephone 
numbering.  PhoneDay, 
when  “l”  was  inserted 
after  the  . Initial  “O”,  cre- 
ated nine  billion  new 
numbers. 

But  Oftel’s  later  admis- 
sion thar  thp  codes  of  a 
number  of  cities,  including 
London,  would  have  to  be 
changed  yet  again  caused  a 
national  furore.  The 
changes,  due  in  2000,  are  a 
poisoned  chalice  for  Mr 
Crnlckshank’s  successor. 


earned  £128,400  last  year  as 
director-general  of  Oftel,  said 
that  money  was  not  an  issue 
and  that  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  financially 
independent 

He  was  managing  director 
of  the  Virgin  Group  before  be- 
coming chief  executive  of  the 
National  Health  Service  in 
Scotland  in  1989  and  the  head 
of  Oftel  In  1993.  A chartered 
accountant  by  training  his 


be 


! career  included  a flve- 
as  a consultant 
. & Co,  just 
years  with  Times 
r_,jr8,  and  four  years 

(Pearson group,  owners 
> Financial  Times  and 
publishing  interests. 

: week  Mr  Crtdckshank 
I strongly  for  the  Whole 
iunl  cations  industry  to 
it  under  the  control 


of  a]  single,  regulatory  com- 


mission, s view  back  by  the 
Consumers*  Association 
today. 

Mr  Cruickshank  wants  the 
Government's  utility  review 
to  look  at  all  the  bodies  regu- 
lating the  telecom  industry, 
not  just  Oftel,  and  consider 
replacing  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Act  with  a new  act 
covering  the  whole  communi- 
cations industry.  Including 
broadcasting  and  Information 


technology. 

He  stressed  that  he  bad  not 
fallen  out  with  the  Govern- 
ment over  policy.  There  was 
nothing  that  the  Government 
could  have  offered  him  which 
would  have  made  him  stay. 
The  Ofcom  super-regulator 
role  had  not  been  discussed. 

He  added  that  he  was  not 
looking  for  more  money. 
"How  much  people  in  public 
life  are  paid  is  a very  difficult 


issue.”  he  said.  "When 
moved  from  Virgin  to  the 
Health  Service  1 took  an  80 
per  cent  reduction  from 
£100.000."  Then  his  pay  more 
than  doubled  when  he 
switched  from  the  Health  Set- 
vice  to  OfteL 

He  said  he  bad  not  been  ap- 
proached by  any  company 
and  doubted  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  talk  about 
new  job  until  be  completed 
his  contract  on  March  31  next 
year.  The  reason  far  announc- 
ing bis  decision  , now  was  to 
give  the  Government  time  to 
find  his  successor. 

Trade  and  industry  secre- 
tary Margaret  Beckett  said 
Mr  Cruickahank  had  done  an 
excellent  job  at  Oftel,  adding: 
“He  has  a nalor  contri- 
bution to  developing  the  regu- 
latory regime  for  file  complex 
and  fast-moving  telecom- 
munications sector,  and  in 
helping  to  put  the  UK  on  a 
fast  track  for  the  information 
age  in  the  next  century." 

A British  Telecom  spokes- 
man said  the  group  had  not 
always  been  in  total  agree- 
ment with  Mr  Cruicksbank. 
Negotiations  had  frequently 
been  tough  and  the  group  had 
had  to  “defend  our  comer 
vigorously”. 

However  BT  paid  tribute  to 
his  contribution  to  creating 
real  competition  in  the  UK  te- 
lecom industry. 


Careless  loss  of 
super  watchdog 


Alex  Brummer 


Mini* 


THE  trio  I young  women 
entoyfoamch  at  the  ele- 
gant  IMzaExpress  in 
London's  Ctffc  Street  exact- 
ly matdiedithe  restaurant 
chain’s  IfleadHentele  — the 
busy  profwonals  who  are 
making  mp|  expansion  poss- 
ible. 

PizzaExpIss  — founded  32 
years  agoj  Wardour  Street 
fcy  Peter  lf=ot  — is  opening 
3D  new  cots  on  the  strength 
ofdexnancrom  such  custom- 
ers. 

, which  yester- 
day annfued  annual  pre- 
tax profitpf  £16.2  raDlion  (up 
58  per  pt  an  1996),  has 
cashed  von  the  growth  of 

1 households. 

__  'director Hugh. Os- 
mond s£  "They  both  come 
hwnc  j-p  do  not  fed  like 
wry  night  A good 
Marks  1 Spencers  meal  will 
cost  amt  £5  and  more  and 
more Tople  would  rather 

spend  p or  £9  a head  and 
lave  fmebody  else  do  the 

Heiled:  “Believe  it  or  not, 
we  hfe  more  customers  in 
comtfn  with  places  like 


Mouthwatering  profits . . . The  EizxaExpress  branch  in  Coptic  Street,  close  to  the  British  Museum 


QuagUnos  and  Mezzo  than  we 
do  with  places  like  Pizza 
Hut" 

The  majority  of  PizzaEx- 
press  customers  who  visit  the 
fb«in  at  least  10  to  15  times 


each  year  tend  to  spend  an  av- 
erage £9  per  head. 

Mr  Eloi  Lorente,  the  Brazil- 
ian-born manager  at  Coptic 
— — *■  said  he  caters  for 
r Londoners  and  tour- 


ists (some  visiting  the  nearby 
British  Museum). 

He  added  that  his  restau- 
rant's almost  entirely  origi- 
nal features  (from  a former 
dairy),  nnosual  in  the  themed 


chain,  help  to  attract  trade. 

Consistency  is  central  to 
the  marketing.  An  American 
Hot  is  the  same  in  each  of  the 

144  UK  outlets — and  even  the 
new  restaurant  in  Cyprus. 


PHOTOGWH:  MARTIN  GODWIN 

The  outlet  In  Cyprus  is  a fran- 
chise, now  an  unusual  feature 
of  the  chain  which  recently 
bought  out  32  franchisees  and 
owns  138  of  the  144  UK  restau- 
rants. 


uinness  spirits  raised  in  merger  fight 


UINNESS  and  Grand 
Metropolitan  yester- 
I day  pressed  home 

1 their  advantage  in 

fight  with  their  biggest 
holder,  Louis  Vuitton 
. Hennessey;  after  Guin- 
reported  better-than-ex- 
I interim  results. 

French  luxury  goods 

oup  — which  opposes  the 
air's  proposals  for  a record 
A billion  merger  — also  had 
endure  a sharp  feu  in  its 
ihare  price  in  Paris, 
following  disappointing 

* TT^'twin  set  of  results 


News  In  brief 

‘Class  action’ 
by  dieters 

Scores  offonner 

treatments  withdrawn  from 
the  market  last  wt*k  haws 
launched  a “class  action  in 
the  US  state  of.  Georgia 
against  drugs  company  - W - 
eth-Ayerst,  while  a similar 
legal  move  has  heenmade^ 
New  Jersey  against  Smlth- 

Kline  BeecfaanL  . . .im. 

They  and  other  plaintip 
are  seeking  refunds  of  the 

cost  of  the  drugs,  danmgwftj 

EHSffiSffiSf 

takers. 

SteWs  Cl  buy 

SJebe.  the  electronicengto^ 
ing  group,  4s  to  buyEaton 
Corp^AWliance  C<Hltro1 0p" 


prompted  Guinness  chairman 
Tony  Greener  — while  refus- 
ing to  be  drawn  on  negotia- 
tions with  LVMH  or  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  — to 
dedare  that  he  expected  the 
merger  to  be  completed  by 
January,  as  originally 
i planned.  - - 
i Analysts  said  that  despite) 
the  very  public  war  of  words 
between  LVMH  ami  the  tw6! 
British  groups  during  foe’ 
j summer,  it  was  dear  .both 

some  time  over  the  merger 
Announcing  first  half  pre- 
tax profits  of  £372  minion/*  a 
I 4 per  cent  increase,  Mr 
Greener  said  it  was  tmforfu  - 
I natg  that  the  debate  with 


Brattons  for  £193  mlUionte  an 
effort  to  broaden  its  praract 
range  in  an  increasingly 
global  market-. Eaton' makes 
valves,  thermostats  and  ©ark 

igniters  for  use  to  washing 
mBfWhinni  fridges  and  jaicro- 
vrtveovens.. 

Arowfianwantttd-^ 

Shares  off  Arcadian  Htenui- 
ttonal,  the  property^  devel- 
oper. jumped  15p  to  65»ip  yes- 
terday after  the  |ronP» 
chaired  by  itoner  .wfflsh 
Kail  chairman  Pet^  barker, 
admitted  that  it  had^ceteed 

..  . . 4#iVdnn#r  AfDrtduL  ' 


LVMH  over  the  summer  had 
been  conducted  “in  the  glare 
pi  publicity". 

3e  also  said  that  Guinness 
axd  Grand  Met  would  con- 
si  ler  any  new  proposals  from 
B trnard  Arnault,  LVMH*s 
caairman,  who  biwtwri  last 
v(  Mk  that  he  was  prepared  to 
t<  qa  down  his  demands  for 
H e‘ merger  to  be  amended. 

- Mr  Greener  added:  "We  cer- 
U Inly  haven’t  hero,  lying  cm 
fl  8 beach  over' the  summer — 
tl  ere  are  manypeopLe  work- 
ing.. on.  all  aspects  of  the 
a erger.  . 

“There  are  many  lines  of 
communication  open  with 
liVMH  and' We  are  totally  con- 
iftlent  that  we  win  receive  an 


outcome  satisfectory  to  us 
and  the  regulators.” 

Until  last  week  Mr  Arnault 
bad  called  for  Guinness  and 
Grand  Met  to  merge  their 
spirits  businesses  with  those 
of  LVMH,  spinning  off  non- 
spirits  activities  like  Barger 
King,  PHLsbury  *nri  Guinness 
Brewing  in  the  process  and 
enabling  LVMH  to  take  a 


85  per  cent  stake  In  the 
nw-gni  operation. 

However,  he  indicated  last 

Friday  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  a smaller  stake 
In  the  combined  spirits  com- 
pany, a move  which  was  im- 
mediately interpreted  by  the 


market  as  a dtotbdown. 

The  next  big  . step  to  the 


merger  Is  due  to  take  place  on 
October  27,  when  the  EC 
rules  on  the  tie-up,  with 
American  regulators  due  to 
announce  their  decision 
around  the  same  time. 

Overall,  Mr  Greener  said 
Guinness  profits  would  have 
been  £12  million  better  had  it 
not  been  for  the  strong  pound, 
while  the  company  expected 
to  take  a sterling-related  hit 
for  the  whole  year  of  some 
£60  million. 

He  said  that  at  constant  ex- 
change rates,  profits  from 
Guinness’s  spirits  and  brew- 
ing operations  would  have 
both  improved,  while  brands 
like  draught  Guinness.  Kil- 
kenny, Johnnie  Walker  end 


Spinet*  for  AferRwncw 

Cyril  sptoetta  as.  Its  new; 

nation  of  Christian  ^ 


No  stars  for  hotel  guides 
written  by  hoteliers 


Dsn  Atkinson 


Consumer  Affairs  min- 
isterNlgel  Griffiths  is 
tb  be  asked  by- trading 
standards  officers  to  take 
action  j against  “deceptive’’ 
hotel  guides  that  take  pay- 
ments from!  hoteliers  and.  to 
some  'cases,  allow  them  to 
write  their  own  entries. 

according  to 
offer' lnde- 
bntare 
i.by.Mffl- 


establtetitoeBts  they  are-sup- 
posed  tohe  assessing.  - 

- Already^  the  Institute  - or 
Trading  Standards  Adminis- 


tration (ITS A),  the  . profes- 
sional body  for  municipal 
trading  standards  depart- 
ments’ staff  has  raised  the 
mailer  with  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority,  which 
has  said  tts  roles  db  not  cover 
such  publications. 

ITSA  chief  executive  Alan 
Street  has.staied:  “[The]  pres- 
ent Government  has  indi- 
cated that  consumer  interests 
win  figure  more  strongly  on 
its  corporate  agenda  and  I 
have  added  this  particular 
issue  to  our  ‘shopping  list* 
when  we  next  speak  with 
ministers." 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  of  which  Mr 
ffriffitths’s  office  forms  part. 


said  yesterday  there  were 
meetings  with  trading  stan- 
dards representatives  and 
that  an  “open-door  policy” 
was  in  force.  Meanwhfle.  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  (OFT) 
is  believed  to  be  looking  into 


Bell's  bH  enjoyed  better  sales 
volumes. 

In  particular,  Mr  Greener 
said  that  nearly  one  in  every 
20  pints  served  in  British 
pubs  was  now  a Guinness,  a 
record  achievement  for  the 
“black  stuff”. 

But  as  Guinness  shares 
closed  9ttp  lower  at  574/ap  in 
a falling  market.  LVMH 
shares  plunged  FFrBi  to 
EFr  1294  in  Paris,  after  con- 
cerns over  first-half  figures. 

Although  pre-tax  profits 
rose  by  10  per  cent,  to 
FFrL7  bfiLion  (£182  million}, 
analysts  said  the  figures  sug- 
gested LVMH’s  recently 
bought  duty  free  business, 
DFS,  was  struggling. 


the  possibility  that  it  may 
have  powers  under  the  regu- 
lations to  control  mtolnartiug 

MhrBrHamimht 

Concern  about  paid-for 
hotel  guides  has  prompted  a 
furious  controversy  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bookseller,  the 
magazine  for  the  hook  trade. 
On  August  29,  journalist 
Adam  Raphael,  a shareholder 
in  The  Good  Hotel  Guide,  at- 
tacked booksellers  for  not 
alerting  readers  to  guides 
that  take  money  for  entries. 

He  wrote  that  readers  rely 
on  guide  books  “for  honest, 
independent  advice”,  but 
some  guides  were  ‘Tittle  more 
than  glossy  promotion  for 
hotels  which  paid  op  to  £3,000 
to  be  included  and  often  wrote 
their  own  bhub”. 

Some  guides  hit  back, 
claiming  paid-for  entries  are 
allowed  only  after  inspectors 
have  judged  the  establish- 
ment concerned. 


THE  Government  has 
been  extremely  careless 
to  losing  Don  Cruick- 
shank as  the  telecoms  regula- 
tor. Finding  high  quality 
people  with  the  correct 
amount  of  experience  in  the 
private  and  public  sectors  ia 
very  difficult,  and  Mr  Cruick- 
shank — who  refused  to  be 
bamboozled  by  BT  — had  all 
the  skills  in  abundance. 

This  Is  more  than  ran  be 
said  cf  the  electricity  regula- 
tor, Professor  Stephen  Little- 
chfld.  who  has  always  been  a 
little  off  the  pace  when  deal- 
ing with  the  private  sector,  as 
some  of  the  stock  market  ker- 
fuffle surrounding  bis  price 
reviews  demonstrated. 

Mr  Cruickshank,  who  is 
coming  to  the  end  of  his  first 
term  in  the  Oftel  job,  has 
every  right  to  move  on.  The 
public  sector  is  not  a great 
payer  and  the  uncertainties 
surrounding  communications 
regulation  — pointed  to  by 
Mr  Cruickshank  himsptf  in 
this  month’s  submission  to 
the  Government’s  utilities 
review  — cast  a shadow  over 
his  own  position. 

However,  this  is  a Govern- 
ment which  haa  sought  to 
move  closer  to  business  and 
in  Mr  Cruickshank  they  had 
someone  to  carry  cm  with  tele- 
coms regulation  and  usher  to 
a new  broader  era  of  commu- 
nications supervision. 

■ HE  telecoms  regulator 
I has  been  something  of  a 
I’ 'guru  in  an  industry 
which  has  lacked  vision. 
While  foe  Federal  Communi- 
catkxns  Commission  in  the 
United  States  had  brooked  no- 
nonsense  from  the  big  players 
to  the  communications  indus- 
try, be  they  Rupert  Murdoch, 
Time  Warner  or  Bill  Gates  of 
Microsoft,  skilled  manipula- 
tion by  the  UK's  big  media 
players  has  meant  they  have 
been  able  to  engage  in 
effective  regulatory  arbitrage. 

This  has  been  the  whole 
basis  of  BSkyB's  success  in 
the  UK,  where  it  has  exploited 
the  loopholes  to  regulation  to 
gain  an  armlock  on  delivery 
systems  and  content 
This  was  precisely  the 
point  made  by  Mr  Cruick- 
shank when  he  openly  ob- 
jected  to  the  award  of  the  first 
digital  terrestrial  television 

licence  to  British  Digital 
Broadcasting.  The  telecoms 
regulator  was  sensitive  to  the 
feet  that  Mr  Murdoch's  iron 
control  over  vital  content,  tor 
eluding  sport  film,  would 
give  him  too  much  power. 

The  Cruickshank  submis- 
sion on  utility  regulation  pro- 
. vides  a blueprint  for  the  in- 
dustry. it  recognises  that 

tfllBBnniTiTiTnl^rtlnfnB  is  an  lll- 

creasingly  competitive  mar- 
ket in  which  several  technol- 
ogies, including  telephony, 
cable,  satellite,  IT  and  tradi- 
tional broadcasting  merge. 

But  it  is  not  satisfectory 
simply  to  look  at  the  delivery 
systems  and  argue  that  com- 
l petition  has  been  fulfilled  be- 


cause there  are  so  many  ways 
of  gaining  content.  The  gate- 
ways, the  so-called  black 
boxes  which  bring  choices 
into  peoples  homes,  and  the 
content,  are  in  the  end 
equally  powerful  tools. 

Those  who  control  the  Pre- 
mier League,  the  best  Holly- 
wood movies  and  Grand  Prix 
racing  and  foe  dominant  24- 
hour  news  channels  are  as 
much  in  control  as  those  who 
market  the  cable  services  on 
the  doorstep. 

These  are  among  foe  diffi- 
cult, technical,  social  and 
commercial  issues  which  the 
Government  needs  to  tackle. 
Arguably,  the  shake-up  to 
communications  regulation  Is 
as  important  as  to  City  regu- 
lation, where  the  Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  took  the  Issue 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
shook  It  hard  and  has  estab- 
lished the  framework  of  a 
super-regulator  at  breakneck 
speed.  In  this  process,  he 
found  the  person  for  the  job 
inside  the  net,  in  the  shape  of 
former  deputy-governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  Howard 
Davies. 

This  should  have  provided 
a shining  example  of  how  to 
proceed  for  the  Trade  Secre- 
tary Margaret  Beckett  But 
she  lades  the  clout,  the  degree 
of  preparation  and  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  Trea- 
sury team.  As  a result  the 
DTI  has  let  the  solution  to 
their  communications  regula- 
tion problem  slip  through  its 
fingers. 

Only  yesterday,  the  Con- 
sumers' Association  was 
making  recommendations  for 
a super-regulator  for  commu- 
nications along  the  lines  al- 
ready suggested  by  Mr 
lickshanic-  it  believes  that 
the  current  regime,  with  13 

separate  bodes  with  a commu- 
nications remit  ia  potty. 

It  is  less  dear  on  content 
than  Mr  Cruickshank,  argu- 
ing that  to  a democratic  soci- 
ety control  of  this  might  be 
best  left  to  existing 
regulators. 

The  point  about  , the  demo- 
cratic deficit  is  sound,  but  not 
unique  to  broadcasting  or 
newspaper  content  It  is  one 
which  has  had  to  be  tackled 
in  the  case  of  an  independent 
Bank  of  England,  where  a 
much  more  formal  structure 
for  oversight  by  select  com- 
mittee has  been  set  up. 

CLEARLY,  to  a new  sys- 
tem which  brought 
together  all  communi- 
cations regulation,  from  foe 
telephone  to  the  bidding  pro- 
cess for  European  football 
matches,  a single  regulator 
would  be  inadequate. 

The  US  model  of  a commis- 
sion, which  conducts  its  af- 
fairs in  the  most  transparent 
way  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  legislature,  rather 
than  the  executive,  is  seduc- 
tive. One  could  envisage  a 
senior  commissioner  with  a 
role  to  look  after  delivery  sys- 
tems, with  a series  of  div- 
isions headed  by  other  com- 
missioners looking  at 
gateways,  content,  quality 
technology  and  other  issues. 

The  senior  commissioner 
needs  to  blend  vision,  knowl- 
edge of  business  and  how  to 
work  in  foe  public  sector.  But 
the  job  also  needs  a figure 
who  is  not  overwhelmed  by 
the  firepower  of  the  global 
media  moguls,  with  their  bat- 
tery of  lawyers.  A good  candi- 
date has  been  wasted. 


MEPC  retreats 
to  home  ground 


Tony May 


EPC,  Britain’s  third 
biggest  property  com- 
pany, is  returning  to 

its  roots  by  selling  off 
£568  million  erf  us  and  Aus- 
tralian properties  and  focus- 
sing instead  on  its  UK 
operations. 

The  move  will  ermhje  the 
board  to  return  fisoo  minion 
to  shareholders  but  is  ex- 
pected to  signal  a reduction  to 
the  dividend  from  next  year. 

The  properties  being  sold 
account  for  about  one-third' 
of  the  company's  total  assets' 
of  around  £2  billion  but 
while  they  generated  48  per 
cent  of  its  earnings  before 
tax  last  year  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  match  the  asset 
performance  achieved  In 


Britain  and  would  hold  fo 
group  back. 

The  board  has  been  unrig 
pressure  to  pep  up  financia 
performance.  Earlier  thi 
year  merger  talks  with  proj 
erty  rivals  Hammerson,  am 
later  with  Burfbrd  Holdings 
felled.  It  now  claims  to  havi 
turned  the  corner. 

MEPC’s  shares  have  laggei 
behind  those  of  other  proj 
erty  companies  in  recen 
years.  Last  year,  they  pro 
duced  a total  return  of  15  pe 
cent,  a performance  wbicl 
ranks  nth  out  of  is  shares  h 
the  FTSE  Property  Index. 

Shares  of  Land  Securities 
the  UK's  largest  property 
company,  have  produced  j 
total  return  of  37  per  cent  h 
foe  past  year  while  Britisl 
Land,  the  No.  2,  has  seen  i 
total  return  of  35  per  cent 


TOURIST  HATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2_iT 
Austria  19.68 
Belgium  57.68 

Canada  2.17 

Cyprus  0.82 
Denmark  1071 
Flit  land  0427 


Franca  038 
Germany  2.7850 
Greece  443.50 
Hong  Kong  1248 
India  5024 
Ireland  1.0675 
Israel  062 


Italy  2,749 

Malta  061 
Netherlands  3,1375 
New  Zealand  2.46 
Norway  11^7 
Portugal  284.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5V2 


Sngapora  JL3B7 

Sou®  AWea  7,85 
Spain  234.50 
Sweden  1SL08 
Swtorland  229 
Turkey  265.730 
USA  1,5725 
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12  FINANCE  AMD  ECONOMICS 

International  bank  ‘learns  from  its  mistakes’  in  search  for  more  equality  □ Chancellor  demands  continued  discipline  to  beat  inflation 

World  warned  of  poverty  time  bomb 


Call  for 
aid  to  be 
linked 
to  good 

policies 


Lany  EUott  In  Hong  Kona 


THE  World  Bank 
president,  James 

Wcrtfiensolm,  put  the 
fight  against  global 
inequality  at  the  tqp 
of  file  development  agenda 
yesterday  with  a stark  warn- 
ing to  prosperous  nations  that 
they  ignored  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  at  their  peril 
Pledging  that  file  Bank  bad 
learned  from  its  past  mis- 
takes, Mr  Wolfensbhn  said: 
"The  tim<*  has  come  to  get 
back  to  the  dream:  the  dream 
of  Inclusive  development.” 
The  president  used  his  key- 
note speech  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  drive  home  to  the 
West  that  without  more 
equality  there  would  he  nei- 
ther peace  nor  global  stabil- 
ity. "What  we  are  seeing  in 
the  world  today  is  the  tragedy 
of  exclusion.  Whether  you 
broach  It  from  the  social  or 
the  economic  or  the  moral 
perspective,  this  is  a chal- 
lenge we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore." 

Mr  Wolfensohn  added  that 
the  objective  was  to  reduce 
glaring  disparities  both 
within  and  between 
countries,  thereby  bringing 
more  people  into  the  main- 
stream. “This  — the  chal- 
lenge of  inclusion  — is  the 
key  development  challenge  of 
our  time.” 

Michel  Camdessus,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  IMF,  also 
stressed  the  need  for  “solidar- 
ity” and  the  “responsibility  of 
industrial  countries  to  help 
minimise  the  social  and  cul- 
tural costs  of  integration  Into 
the  global  economy”. 

Although  the  Fund's  struc- 
tural programme  for  Thai- 
land Is  certain  to  cause  eco- 
nomic hardship,  Mr 
Camdessus  said  that  the  IMF 
was  “cow  raising  the  issues 
of  income  distribution  in  its 
ongoing  dialogue  with  mem- 
ber countries  and  emphasis- 
ing the  need  for  greater  equal- 
ity of  opportunity". 

Mr  Wolfensohn,  who  has 
been  battling  to  reform  the 
Bank’s  internal  structure 
while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting debt  relief  for  the 
poorest  countries,  said  the 
privileged  of  the  developing 
and  developed  world  could 
close  their  eyes  to  what  was 
happening. 

"But  we  must  recognise 
that  we  are  living  with  a time 
bomb  and  unless  we  take 
action  now,  it  could  explode 
in  our  children’s  feces. 

"IT  we  do  not  act,  in  30  years 
the  inequities  will  be  greater. 
With  population  growing  at  80 
mffliem  a year,  instead  of  three 
billion  living  on  under  $2 
(£1-25)  a day,  it  could  he  as 
high  as  five  billion.  In  30 
years,  ^ quality  of  our  envi- 
ronment will  he  worse.  In- 
stead of  4 per  cent  of  tropical 
forests  lost  since  Rio,  it  could 
he  24  per  cent" 

Outlining  a programme  for 


Two  faces  of  Chinese  conflict 


QRO-DBMOCHACY  dem- 
r onstralors  protested  yes- 
terday near  the  Hong  Kong 
Convention  Centre  where 
the  Chinese  prime  Minister, 
Li  Peng,  was  speaking,  de- 
manding his  resignation, 
writes  Andrew  Higgins  in 
Bong  Kong. 

At  the  same  time  Mr  U, 
addressing  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary 
Fond,  was  denouncing  a 
world  economic  order  domi- 
nated by  the  West  as  “un- 
just and  inequitable”  and 
called  for  an  end  to  "bully- 
ing”. Mr  Id’s  rebuke  drew  a 
frosty  response  fromj  assem- 
bled bankers  and  finan- 
ciers. 

"The  rise  of  developing 
countries  is  afar-reaching 
event  in  the  present  day 
world.  It  has  smashed  the 
monopoly  of  world  affairs 
by  a few  countries,’’ said  Mr 
Li,  a political  hardliner 
who  signed  a martial  Law  de- 
cree that  led  to  the  massa- 
cre of  unarmed  protesters 
in  Tiananmen  Square  in 
1989. 

"Such  practices  as  bully- 
ing the  weaker  or  less  fortu- 
nate by  dint  of  one’s  power 
or  wealth  should  not  go  un- 
checked.. .The  developing 
countries  are  equally  en- 
titled to  participate  in.  the 
making  of  decisions  and 
rules  affecting  the  intecna- 
tinal  economy,”  he  added. 

The  developing  world’s 
biggest  beneficiary  of  the 
"unjust”  economic  order, 
China  shares  the  anxiety  of 

other  Arian  rmintrtea  nror 

their  vulnerability  to  shifts 
in  International  capital 

But  while  China  has  been 
spared  the  tm-madl  in  Thai- 
land and  Malaysia,  triggered 
inpart  by  aretreat  of  foreign 
funds,  there  are  signs  that 
Beijing,  too,  is  losing  some  of 
its  appeal  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  foreign 
investors  pledged  only  half 
the  amount  nmmiiiHed  a 

year ago. 

Mr  Li  acknowledged  that 
foreign-funded  ventures 
now  accounted  for  20  per 
cent  of  China1*  total  gross 
domestic  product  ana  file 
importance  of  outside  capi- 
tal in  hastening  develop-  . 
ment- But  he  also  com-  • 
plained  that  developing 
countries  conld  become , . 
"easy  targets  of  interna- 
tional speculation”. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  ANATQtVON 


Brown  insists  on 
another  year  of : 
pay  restraint 


Lany  EIHott  In  Hong  Kong 
and  Charlotte  Danny 


THE  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  yesterday  called 
for  a further  year  of  pub- 
lic sector  spending  and  pay 
restraint  as  the  price  of 
breaking  Britain's  boom-host 
culture  of  the  past  30  years. 

In  his  first  set-piece  speech 
on  the  economy  since  the  July 
Budget,  Mr  Brown  told  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank  that  he  was 
“now  more  optimistic  that  we 
are  on  course  to  get  the  econo- 
my back  on  track”. 

He  said  his  Budget  and  the 
banding  of  day-to-day  control 
of  interest  rates  to  the  Bank 
of  t aigfowrf  were  hrfpfag  to 
solve  the  problems  of  excess 
consumer  demand  and 
mounting  inflationary  pres- 
sure that  the  Government  had 
inherited  from  the  Conserva- 
tives in  May. 

Bat  he  warned:  “We  will 
have  to  be  tough  in  enforcing 
discipline  on  spending  over 
the  year,  remain  vigilant 
in  monetary  policy  making, 
and  act  speedily  to  achieve 
welfare  state  and  employment 
reform.” 

The  Chancellor  said  there 
was  no  room  for  complacency 
on  the  public  finance  'We 
win  maintain  strict  discipline 
In  public  spending  and  I have 
insisted  that,  across  the 
board,  public  pay  settlements 
must  he  guided  by  firmness 
and  fairness." 

Government  aides  said  the 
reference  to  “across  the 
board”  pay  restraint  was  not 
intended  as  a cryptic  refer- 
ence to  Mr  Brown’s  Cabinet 
colleagues,  scone  of  whom  ex- 
pressed unhappiness  at  the 
collective  decision  to  waive 
their  £16,000  pay  increase. 

Privately,  however,  the 
Treasury  is  expressing  some 
flmwwmBWf  that  the  Cabinet 
could  even  consider  pocket- 
ing such  an  increase  when 
nurses,  doctors  and  teachers 
are  being  urged  to  show 
restraint 

Mr  Brawn  said  Britain  had 
suffered  the  most  volatile  in- 
flation record  of  any  of  the 


Group  of  Seven  leading  Indus- 
trial nations  in  the  last  10 
years.  "In  past  economic  cy- 
cles, the  British  economy  has 
swung  from  overheating  to 
recession,  apparently  tumble 
to  steer  a steady  course  of  sus- 
tained growth  between  these 
extremes.  Our  challenge  is  to 
deliver  higher  levels  of  sus- 
tainable growth  without  tak- 
ing risks  with  inflation.” 

The  strength  of  consumer 
fumanii  in  the  economy  was 
highlighted  by  yesterday's 
revised  estimates  of  the  pace 
of  economic  growth. 

Hie  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tists said  that  the  economy 
exjanded  by  l per  cent  in  the 
seewod  quarter,  poshing  the 
annual  growth  rate  up  to 
3.5  pr  cent  with  consumer 
expenditure  continuing  to  be 


‘Hedld  not  intend 
a ciyptic  hint 
about  Cabinet 
colleagues’ 


the  drfrng  force.  The  ONS 
original!  estimated  that  the 
econcmiygrew  by  0.9  per  cent 
in  the  thee  months  to  June. 

The  UTs  trading  perfor- 
mance ha  yet  to  fed  the  full 
impact  a.  the  rise  in  the 
pound,  acording  to  quarterly 
figures  alo  released  yester- 
day by  theONS.  The  current 
account  emained  In  the 
Mack  In'  tfe  third  quarter  in 
a row  wfa  a surplus  of 
£0.9  billion,  rfae  second  quar- 
ter figures  iere  down  an  the 
£1.4  billion  orpins  recorded 
in  the  first  Qarter  of  1997  but 
healthier  tha  many  City  ana- 
lysts had  bee  predicting. 

• Eddie  Geo^e,  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  Ingland,  speak- 
ing to  the  Brish  Chamber  of 
Commerce  h Hong  Kong, 
sounded  his  cbtomary  warn- 
ing about  fin  pitfalls  of  a 
single  currenc.  He  said  there 
was  a risk  "one  size- 
flts-all  interes’  rate  could 
result  in  eoonouc  weakness 
and  unemploynnt. 


partnership  development,  Mr 
Wolfensohn  mm  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  develop- 
ing countries  should  be  “in 
the  driver’s  seat”  so  they 
could  set  their  own  objectives. 

It  was  also  Important  for 
aid  to  be  selective.  “There  Is 
no  escaping  the  bard  feet 
more  people  will  be  lifted  out 
of  poverty  if  we  concentrate 


our  assistance  on  countries 
with  good  policies  than  If  we 
allocate  It  irrespective  of  the 
policies  pursued." 

He  added:  "The  message  for 
countries  Is  clear:  educate 
your  people,  ensure  their 
health,  give  them  voice  and 
justice,  financial  systems  that 
work,  and  they  will  respond 
and  they  will  save  and  they 


will  attract  the  investment, 
both  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  Is  needed  to  raise  their 
living  standards  and  fuel 
development.” 

Aid  organisations,  which  in 
tha  past  have  been  highly 
critical  of  the  Bank's  record, 
gave  the  speech  a mixed  res- 
ponse. Andrew  Simms,  of 
Christian  Aid,  said:  "There  is 
a hell  of  a long  way  to  go  both 
on  debt  relief  and  on  moving 
the  World  Bank  Into  a posi- 
tion where  it  can  achieve  pro- 
poor economic  programmes 
in  the  poorest  countries.” 

But  Oxford's  Ian  Bray  said: 
"We  are  extremely  positive 
about  Mr  Wblfensohn’s  mes- 
sage. He  set  an  agenda  which 
is  clearly  focused  an  poverty 
reduction.  That’s  what  the 
Bank  is  going  to  be  about 
“He  sent  a message  to 
national  governments  that  it 
is  the  coherence  of  policy  — 
health,  education  and  getting 
poor  people  into  the  economy 
— that  will  deliver  poverty 
reduction,  rather  than  big 
projects.” 


Tarmac  gets  on  the  green  track 


Tony  May 


VRMAC,  a by-word  for 
oad-buflding,  is  adapt- 
ng  to  these  greener 
by  Increasing  its  rail- 
lalntenance  work, 
up  ffhtaf  executive  Nev- 
imma  said:  "Bail  has 
ed  and  even  added  to 
rer  lost  in  the  roads  sec- 
lthough  road  spending 
icUned,  rail  is  fining  the 

le  the  lack  of  a conven- 
i road  building  pro- 
ne would  not  be  fully 
for  some  time,  he  said 
aainfatning  and  repair- 
tads  and  rail  networks 
set  to  become  a key 
tx  area  as  the  British 
nmanf  wanted  to  stimu- 


iid  he  believed  that  a 
back  towards  road 
g would  come  eventu- 
t meanwhile  it  was  fea- 
that  turnover  from 
and  maintenance 
double  in  fife  next 
ears. 

news  helped  the 
i shares  hit  a 12 -month 
5 its  half-year  profits 
ty  forecasts. 

;roup  tamed  a post-ex- 

al  loss  of  £58^  million 
ago  into  a profit  of 
ilHon  — the  bulk  of  it 
iy  the  heavy  building 
Us  division. 


Dignitaries  and  Tarmac  staff  an  eute  of  first  PH  hospital  in  Dartford  PKcrrooFMntGMPiYWEASBt 


The  mainspring  behind  the 
recovery  was  Tarmac’s  asset 
swap  with  George  Wimp®?  in 
1996,  which  exchanged  Wim- 
pay's  mineral  and  construc- 
tion divisions  for  Tarmac's 
bousing  business. 

Cost  savings  helped  - the 
group  nearly  double  its  oper- 
ating margins  to  4.4  per  cent 
and  that  rate  should  be  sus- 
tained for  at  least  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Prices  of  most  of 


Tarmac’s  products  were 
raised  by  between  3 per  cent 
and  5 per  cent. 

Mr  Simms  hoped  that  the 
European  construction  div- 
ision would  eliminate  its 
losses  and  break  even  by  the 
year-end.  But  he  conceded 

this  recovery  might  be  de- 
layed until  next  year,  hi  the 
US,  the  fear  of  a slowdown  in 
economic  growth  was 
receding. 


In  a separate  statement. 
Tarmac  said  the  contractual 
dispute  relating  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  a power  plant, 
which  a Tarmac  joint  venture 
With  TBV  Power  designed 
and  built  at  Wolverhampton 
for  Elm  Energy  and  Recycling 
(UK),  has  now  been  settled  on 
“mutually  agreed  terms" 
within  the  £30  million  provi- 
sion which  Tarmac  made  In 
Its  1995  accounts. 
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The  Best 
Office  97  Deal 

INs  amazing  high  specification  PC 
system  comes  vrith  the  latest  ATX 
spedflcattorc.  Inducing  32Mb  RAM. 
4.3Gb  Lfera  ATA  had  dbfc 
performance  200+  processor. 

This  deal  also  Indudes  24x  CD,  3D 
YKmetafale  sound  5JS  4Mb 
advanced  graphics.  5 1 2K  bust 
cache  and  EuD  muldmeda.  Tbe 
system  comes  complete  with 
Microsoft*  Office  97  ar  a 
sensational  price  of  |ust  £9W 
+VAT. 

Aboavadatie  b the  20QM  system 
wWUmri  Pentium*  200MHz 
processor  with  MMX”  technology 
and  lor  llw  iddmate  performance 
our  top  oF  the  range  200M-2  system 
which  is  In  fact  taster  than  our 
32Mb  233M  and  2m  Pentium*  B 
systems  due  to  the  amazing  IBM 
MX  processor  with  MMX" 
technology  and  massive  64Mb 
RAM  Older  any  of  tfre*  systems 
coriy  and  also  receive  a free  «K 
voice  modem,  domed  offerll 
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THE  Australian  coach 
David  Gilbert  is  to 
leave  one  of  the  big- 
gest counties  to  join- 
one  of  the  weakest.  An  an- 
nouncement win  be  mude 
soon  confirming:  that  the 
former  Test  fast  bowler  is 
- 'to  move  from  Surrey  to  Sus- 
sex, who  finished  bottom  of 
- fhe  County  Championship, 
-“IS  points  behind  Durham. 
The  move  will  surprise 
many  but  Sussex  are  offer- 
ing the  36-year-old  the 
chance  to  fulfil  his  ambi- 
tion to  leave  coaching  and 
■move  into  administration. 
Surrey  were  unable  to  ac- 
commodate him  in  such  a 
'role.  “ 

■'  ’-'Under  Gilbert,  Surrey 
won  the  Sunday  League  last 
year  and  the  Benson -and 
Hoedges  Cup  in  July  but 
there  were  more  frustra- 
tions than  triumphs  during 
■ fils  time  at  The  OvaL  ' 

■“  Despite  having  the  most 
talented  collection  of  indl- 
"vldnal  players  in  the 
- country,  Surrey  wqre  un- 
able to  impose  themselves 
ion  this  year's  Champion- 
ship. They  were  expected  to 
improve  on  last  year's  third 
place  after  signing  two  Test 
spinners,  lan  Salisbury  and 
Saqlain  Mushtaq,  but  fin- 
ished eighth. . l 
Gilbert,  one  of  the  game's 
i'lbost  popular  ancbrespected 
coaches,  also  had  to  con- 
tend with  contractual 


wrangles  involving  a num- 
ber of  his  leading  players 
qkid  the  team  were  often- 
badly  hit  by  international 
calls.  There  have  also  been 
-allegations  of  arrogance; 
/Surrey  are  probably  the 
least  popular  county  side 
with  players  and  umpires. 

The  recruitment  of  Gil- 
bert represents  something 
of  a coup  for -Sussex  and 
will  confound  those  who 
have  said  the  club  lack  am- 
bition following  their  cam- 
paign against  a two-div- 
ision championship.  At 
Hove,  Gilbert  will  work 
alongside  his  friend  Tony 
Pigott,  the  Sussex  chief  ex- 
ecutive, who  ended  his  fast 
bowling  career  at  The  OvaL 
• The  England  batsman 
Graeme  Hick,  left  out  for 
the  Test  series  in  the  West 
Indies,  will  join  Auckland 
at  Christmas  to  play  In  the 
five-week  Shell  Cup  one- 
day  series  which  begins  on 
Boxing  Elay. 

The  Zimbabwe  leg-spin- 
ner Adam  Huckle  was  fined 
and  *hn  captain  Alistair 
Campbell  was  warned  after 
incidents  in  the  first  Test 
against  New  Zealand  in 
Harare.  Campbell  was  cau- 
tioned “for  abusing  an  out- 
going batsman”  and  Huckle 
was  found  guilty  of  “at- 
tempting to  intimidate  an 
umpire  and  gesturing  to 
the  pavilion  when  Adam 
Parore  was  given  out.” 

The  Barbadian  Test  um- 
pire Lloyd  Barker  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement. 


‘ \ 
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■Racing 


.The  eyes  have  it . . . the  Surrey  all-rounder  Adam  Hollioake  is  tested  by  a sports  optician  in  Leeds  as  part  of  an  extensive  programme  to  assess  the 
flmess  of  the  players  called  up  to  the  England  squads  before  they  set  off  an  their  various  winter  tours  photograph  smon  wjlwnson 


Goodwood  Jackpot  card  with  form  guide  II  Chester  runners  and  riders 


Bob  Fisher 


Merit  cup  and  ef 
Language  were  racing 
side  by  side  yesterday 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  10 
to  12  knots,  350  miles  due  west 
of  Bordeaux,  with  the  lead 
changing  every  few  minutes 
in  the  Whitbread  Sound  the 
World  Race. 

Grant  Dalton,  the  skipper  of 
Merit  Cup,  had  predicted  a 
tough  struggle  in  this  race 
but  even  be  must  be  surprised 
that  alter  two  days  the  boats 
are  so  close  — Knut  Froslad 
and  the  crew  of  Innovation 
Kvaemer  are  just  two  miles 
astern  and  Lawrie  Smith's 
Silk  Cut  is  also  in  sight,  four 
miles  back  from  the  leader. 

The  pressure  on  the  crews 
has  been  enormous;  first  the 
sleigh-ride  across  the  English 
Channel  then  the  tricky  light 
winds  off  Ushant  and  now, 
when  the  competitors  are 
back  up  to  pace,  the  boat-for- 
boat  racing  which  has  never 
before  been  such  a feature  of 
the  race.  Occasionally  In  the 
past  boats  might  sight  each 
other  briefly,  but  this  was 
like  day-racing. 

Paul  Cayard  in  EF  Lan- 
guage led  the  fleet  past  Ush- 
ant. where  the  four  at  the 
front  made  a small  break 
from  Mark  Fischer’s  Chesaie 
Racing  and  Chris  Dickson's 
Toshiba,  both  20  miles  behind 
the  leader,  while  America's 
Challenge,  Brunei  Sunergy, 
and  Swedish  Match  together 
with  the  all-women  crew  in 
EF  Education  were  those  who 
faltered  and  are  currently 
playing  "catch  up". 
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HUEy  card  at  Ches- 
■ today  with  a poten- 
tly promising  two* 
newoomer  on  view  as 
handicaps  over  five 
and/two  miles  looks 
haiu  Goodwood  for 
o rat  to  grips  With. 
Taroorley  Stakes 
} orer  the  minimum 

ld  fthe  tight  Chester 
odd  concern  those 

yd  Palacegate  Jack 

m five  invariably 
ifttmd  seems  sure  to 
Ibid  hid  but  That 
falx*  (4.55),  who 
Ipre  sparkle  than  of 
she  blinkers  on  last 
Ipferred. 

y Iso  red  for  the  first 
w which  should  help 
him  up  while  be  has 
town  the  handicap 
ries  of  defeats  with- 
seem  the  necessary 


tering  Consultants  Handicap 
at  Goodwood- 

The  selection  was  in  need  of 
the  race  at  Sandown  last  time . 
following  a near  three-month 
break  but  has  decent  pros- 
pects on  the  winning  form  he 
showed  whfen  beating  Stakis 
Casinos  Boy  at  Pontefract' 

There’s  always  plenty  of 
discussion  about  where  the 
draw  advantage  lies  in  the 
sprints  at  Goodwood  but 
many  overlook  the  feet  that  at 
a mile  on  the  round  course  it 
often  pays  to  follow  those 
drawnhigh. 

The  veteran  Mbulwa  (4  -3$) 
has  an  ideal  berth  in  stall  19 
In  the  first:  division  of  the 
Watson  and  Philip  Claiming 
Handicap  in  a race  which 
may  not  prove  as  competitive 
as  the  number  of  runners 


mass;  5.35  Prime  fataer,  T Eagnty.  Ybrioh 
Snn  cb^wtamk:  3DQ  Central  CommMa. 

Wakend  tot  Bn:  2JJ0  Far-So-l*  100  Lauwft  Lad;  4.00  Prl* 
0?  Hajflng;  435  ffaftts;  5.05  Snow  PartrtdQe;  5^5  RaciiQ  Tetograph 
Vfcoted:  4.53  Nonren  Conquest;  505  Action  Stations. 
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! W Ami  Gniund,  7-ZCBMW  ASufen,  4-1  Rmwcs'i  Ft*,  u-2*m 
lag,  7-1  PbM  VBfcm,  12-1  SMeta.  vm  6Ms  Ya*etov 
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: . The  /wo-mile  Weatherbys 

* Information  Technology 
I Handicap  provides  the  consis- 
tent ^urnpole  (3-50),  who 
was  far  from  disgraced  last 
time  /when  a staying-on 
sevenfc.  to  Sausalrto  Bay  at 
yfork  fa  a much  more  compet- 
itive contest,  with  an  opportu- 
nity tp  return  to  the  winner’s 
enclosure. 

t Tbt  York  run  was  the  first 
UmeiMary  Reveley's  runner 
fi^  leen  out  of  the  frame  this 
feasiui  and  his  earlier  vic- 
tories this  term  over  12  and  13 
fur-tongs  suggest  he  may  have 
too/much  toe  aver  this  sharp 
twd  miles  for.  opponents,  the 
, bef  of  whom  would  appear  to 

* neW  a stiller  test  than  this. 

r tir  Mark  Prescott's : useful 
[ juveniles  invariably  win  first 
l tune  out  and  Freedom  Quest 
j (2.50),  entered  In  the  Racing 
? Pbst  Trophy  and  reportedly 

* showing  plenty  -of  ability  at. 
t mine,  should  get  off  the  mark 
f 5h  the  Marford  Maiden 
. Stakes.  • 

{ / Marcus  Tregoning  was  an- 
: houned-as  successor,  to  Dick 
. Mem  on  Monday  and  one 
i ihorse  the  new  trduier  will  be 
i I looking  forward  to  caxnpaign- 
■/  ing  next  year  Is  Royal  Castle 
y (5.05),  Who  can  add  another 
} winner  to  Hem's  final  sea- 
1 sonnl  total  in  the  Merbury  Ca- 
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The  big  bookmakers  pre- 
dictably fell  into  line  yester- 
day and  adjusted  their  prices 
for  Saturday's  Queen  Eliza- 
beth n Stakes  at  Ascot  effec- 
tively offering  little  variation 
in  their  odds  compared  to  yes- 
terday's opening  offers. 

Ladbrokes,  who  were  sig- 
nificantly bigger  than  their 
rivals  at  8-1  about  Allied 
Forces,  cut  Frankie  Dettori’s 
mount  to  11-2  while  the  3-1 
available  for  Revoque  with 
Hill's  and  the  Tote  has  all 
gone. 

Michael  Stoute’s  Entrepre- 
neur, about  whom  there  must 
be  doubts  following  a long  ab- 
sence through  an  injury  sus- 
tained in  the  Derby,  is  prov- 
ing an  uneasy  favourite  and 
can  now  be  hacked  at  9-4  with 
Hill’s.  Revoque  is  actually  fa- 
voured in  Ladbrokes’  list  at 
7-4  with  Entrepreneur  out  to 
2-1. 

Mark  Johnston’s  Bijou 
Diode  has  plenty  to  prove  on 
this  season’s  form  following 
three  betow-par  runs,  includ- 
ing when,  brought  down  when 
looking  comfortably  held  !ln 
the  Dubai  World  Cup. 

He  won  the  st  James’s  Pal- 
ace Stakes  over  Saturday’s 
course  and  distance  last  June 
and  presumably  those  who , 
have  followed  the  advice  in' 
the  racing  trade  press  yester- 
day to  back  him  at  33-1  (Be  is 
now  best-priced  25s  with  Lad- 
brokes) are  hoping  he  wifi, 
recover  that  top-class  form.  - i 
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2.20  Spartan  Heartbeat  MUnVit  Watch 

Z50  Freedom  Quest  PrimAitMgh 

120  InduianB  Posttva/Ur 

150  Tmqnie  (rib)  AJhonan 

420  Hutamani  ConftmattoH 

455  That  Man  Again  that  Man  Again 

Iftft-handed  track,  list  over  1 m rouxi,  wfift  21  run*.  Sratp  twns.  but 
tang  Ostaree  eaents  provida  stffl  tetd  starttn. 

Going;  Good.  * Denotes  tankm. 

Draw:  Low  numbers  best  n EprtTfc. 

long  tteMcetiawgaia:  2^0  AbooHom,  420  Mutenan.  A 

9mnrt  Newmaitat,  182  mlBs. 

Seven  day  wbnan:  350  Campaspo;  420  Confirawtioa 
BCnkared  tilt  Bna;  120  Shannon^  Sacnit,  Tbante  Ktfh. 

Wioreft  4.55  Thai  Man  Again. 

Figures  In  btactets  after  horse's  name  denote  (bys  srico  test  outing. 
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O OACAm  MATDBi  STAKES 

miftVim  51 89yds  £3,799  (8  dedared) 

IN  40  Batfa  Mm (ity B Barit 4-6-7 _A  CMna 

20  33065-  Spmm  HaaillM MS  C BUM  4-6-7 H Ottonnr 

30  300500  TaaharfORKmiv  5-9-7 R Coctaana 

4m  5 8BMto>  (29H  HoMaal  4-0-2 BfirtUtoR 

8S  0640  Aim  Ham  (61)  AStaD  3-6-12 M Babadi 

6B  2-64  MAlUt M pi) H Ctd 3-6-12 K Fata 

70  333340  Spy  amfl  (20  M 9nda 3-6-12 D Mad 

RP)  2 Aaotoa  (23)  S Kafcael 3-6-7 J Fertato 

BaOte  7-4  to  KnA.  9-4  MUM  Wach,  11-4  Epaon  Hnartm  13-2  «>» 
Hmt4-1  toBr,  Ah—,  a-1  jbMewo.  33-1  a»  Hn 

2E  A MARFORD  MMDBI  STAKES  ZYD 

■WW7T  £3,436  (9  declared) 

Iff  0 Oicnlai  Bad  (IS  B 1*9-0 U Mb 

2Q  3666  Da  Ban  TO)  WiU  9-0 M Bafcarti 

30  FraaM  OontSlr  U nsKdi  8-0 S Mai 

4 (11  60  Bmaa  pajPCobS-O H TabMt 

60  66  Priaca  AdadOk  (48)  P ttoldi  9-0  J Fortm 

80  0 Pm  lh*Itty  05)6*9-0  D Sated 

70  65  ItoltamMOaundaftadiHI R Cadma 

60  00  BtoHK^H9}Gb«ys8-a K Mob 

6(9  5345  RMrta  08)  P EMM  8-6 JFERto 

to*?  9-1  Fravlam  Qasi.  4-i  Qadn  But.  5-1  Di  Eos.  6-1  Rmarcfc.  7-1 
ftia  WdJy,  Ha  Hipttate.  B-1  Saa  ftrea  12-1  a»  tJCyc. 

O OA^  nursbiy  handicap  zyo 

WmWTI  £4,397  (14  declared) 

IP2)  0230  Babdm  P3)  E 0u*v  9-7  K Mm 

20  335?  DMiirtl^gnM  Jdnaan9-7 D HoRaad 

30  0054  nntW (CQW taH R BBa 

22Z142  DMdRIaB  Ja  (B  (D)  P Em  9-6 J F EgH  •* 

SW  026032  ParWre  Air  (gif  UdMni  9-4 ■ Aoharti 

80  560113  Jador  tofla  O)  J Bnry  B-3 CMtarR 

7P3  33640  Rotoen  fl»  CAin  9-1 fi  Coetwme 

80  236143  tattolnaBM  W Utah  SO _GBmM 

9hl  00500  StoanA Sacratni) 8 liadan 6-12 M Tettbott * 

left  554004  mu  WExtotr  B-11 I total 


II 0 350  MmM  (15)  P Q»  8-10 J Fain 

tzmi  430  Ttaoka  Mtt  (TT71 J J (T1MI 6-10 I HMlIid  il 

130  003404  Stag  Far  Ifc  (30)  fl  Holkctead  6-0  M Cart* 

MP4)  50*  AM  lady  (foC  Dnp  7-10 J Fotoa  p) 

BaOkg:  8-2  Racad  17-2  Bo*orI  Rmvi,  13-2  Pndto  w.  7-1  tom 
IlMtflflnw  JD,  JHri  MdEn  faftwlnnj 


O KA^^bBffiYS  INFORMATION 
WhwA/ TECHNOLOGY  HANDICAP 

1m  7f  195yds  £4,124  (11  dedared) 

1(4  4-56M  Daaninl  pa  MB  J Badp  7-6-13 R Csdcaa 

20  -12120  Tarapob (MlfaU  Rnafej 6-9-13 A Mm 

3P1J  321311  CMM0ma4JRb6etol5HO-ll K Mm 

40  110451  SSMPMw 4-8-9 N to 


8PB  602612  Tap  (2$  JFMm  3-6-10 M totortt 

16  tjl  00/04-  *tm  toi  (021)  SMngg  6-8-1 T Mm 

110  26005-  Dona  Hag  (291)  B UMAin  5-7-10 J BtoUi 

Mb*  9-2  Krgfe  5-1  Nnaam.  11-2  Onpagt,  6-1  Etotw  ftefc  13-2 
Itnpda.  7-1  BHMd.  Tip. 

A OA  hbwail  coNomotB  stakes  zyo 

*T«fcw7f  122yds  E4.7BB  (fi  declared) 

10  011  tofhnta  mail  Prana  B-5 tlarin 

2 PI  4M  M Dk»  p4  M Ctd  9-0 K HUM 

3ft  1 IMnmdi  GO)  (0)  A SlMR  9-Q R Ml 

40  41043  tori  (M)  P HmjB  S-9 R CMnaa 

BriHng  1V6  town.  5-2  Uha  to  3-1  btofl,  7-2  ConAmato 


[lARPORLEY  STAKES  HAW1CAP 

’51  £3,453  (13  dedared) 

Mr  taw  n pi  m w Eastoty  6-10-0  — s i 
Stop  Paul  pn  aq  P R wtUber  4-9-13 Jl 


S^tra  Carta  (FOT  D Qaam  5-9-12 A 

MltotoAnsTwm 5-8-12  „D  to 

to  or  tm  ton  m M R fttar  — ■ m 


tog«IW 

0 la  MM 


|PEm 3-9-1 J F Bm 

R S Gate  3-6-12 X RM 

ad  (M)  (mj  Bnr  6-6-11  TEDrafl* 
«N(t2)(dmnMiqr5-64  — R Cacfenv 
I IB  H Man  4-8-5 F Into a 


MtortoimnnJBrii44-i.DlaMn 

iHfcHtory m Sir  wmim 4-7-^3 R cartHa 

Paly  fiaaguy  (G)  (q  u RaMtl  4-7-12  Ma  cam  * 
BaOto  4-1  nv  ite  M,  11-2  PMrag*  JBd  13-2  Sap  P6al  7-1  Lay 
toft  a |J  Hah-  8-1  Too  01  to  Fcna,  Canon,  Saw  W Wtow-  iHe-Hany 

COURSE  SPENAUSTS 


m to  % LeadSr 

« 87  207  +1394  M 

16  7B  21.1  -llil  JAStoato 

16  10B  14  7 4 5 08 

14  80  175  -16B0  j|j*j  . 

13  48  27.1  411.79  j*1" 

13  106  12J  -5368  F™* 

11  72  153  -1109  F»*» 


U to  % Lne/a 

18  134  134  -2235 
16  V 208  -579 
12  80 1589  -1595 
11  38  2S9  -11JB 
10  61  104  4281 
9 80  113  +290 
0 51  157  2121 


■WhW7T£4.802  (8  dedared) 

W 6 Blto  65 

tuafe-H«aa-8  jariae* 

F Mmcb  87 

.toEtoy*  - 

TOM  78 

7-13 J flaiaa  74 

toto  6-4  CanUi  Cmritoa.  9-4  Pricatos.  6-1  Beam  8-1  Ta®.  10-1 
MMar,  14-1  car  Wax  25-1  wanJaa  33-1  Lem's  LM 
19m  OUne-  Cad’ll  toaritoi  May  ananhrt.  ted  in  an.  MM  haw  BMd  3 
al  todEi  7IMOUL  ftWm  McstoSifil  to  31.  tt  oi  5 13MMH  Shoos® 
BtotonL  G1  Beam  ItaMr  b cftataige  3 mum  ® ant  ct  5 V tond 
toh  etos  7t  Ra  ItocM  dm  hm,  but  Jotfe  Saiv  a wna  eDtomfl 

71  tM  61  toahtoM  nwtaart  M bn  mi  78i  d U.  141  bbM  Taapot  to  « 

ItoMBLUtoiKtoAMMidMIlMldMtoA 

. 3 mB®.  arSB.  toa  Am  to  an  Ml  3d  at  10. 2U  bd*d  Ctoey  cm  * 

1 tobd  a dinar,  mat  imrt  Law  toW  a*  m u,  Z7i  bttind  torn 
gTSa*  EqaanJI  aBcfca,ftt . 

«a  O AB-0JL  F0UNDATKM  stakes 

AWWIOI  2f  £1 7,300  (5  declared) 

onp)  LB1Q21  toba  ibpti  t«)  m Wl" „ 

4-6-0 — wto  « 

toM-  imtotoiflmjMh+M TOM  BB 

&S  S2D442  mmkf  9a®3dtopEtos43-6^ ._Attjh  P 


IM  353012 
2ft  0523 
3BJ  1401  CO 


1m  4f  £3,81 8 (9  dactored) 

353012  toon  Ran  tom  (12)  (Q)  H Can*  9-7- TOotaa  *7 

G3523  Sbom  PbtMga  ps  P Cds  9-6 Ktoto*  87 

i«iC0SeM6MJINtoAtoa9-4 J Md  86 

M610  ISM  Cade  (£)  p)  W Hot  9-2 TSprato  89 

301200  Ona  M 6 toao  6-12 Pad  EM*  M 

0001  Prbce  Aka  (5Jb(B)  A SSw®  S-9 SMtoatieBO 


Perth  National  Hunt  programme 


TOHYPAIET 

TMby 


TOT  FORM 
RMS' Rron  Home 


6 p|  0001  Frin  Aka  0(B)  A Stool  8-9 SWUMtoeBO 

70  0454  Adtot SMM «C Oder 8-1  - Wbtor*  74 

80  030356  RNtMbM  DbarB  B MBn®  7-12  _ ■ RM  Q 82 

9(1)  0-03  ZMA  (IZ3}  S Don  7-10 P to  jS)  — 

Bto  5-?  Mm  Ms.  7-2  Ptanp  Fan  to®.  6-1  toi  Cask  7-1  Sam 
Fanratge,  3-1  tod®  Ones;  10-1  Saato  Shod,  See*. 


CLA1MNG  HANDICAP  (Dhr  S9 
Tm  £4,M3  (22  declared)  . 
Step-  oa  Dm  (tn  H M 


534401  Mfb 

7-4  Eaton.  Ml 


knlm  3-B-8  TSmtoMO 

JaartiWO  — 6 Draam  7« 

4. 7^ftiWnj  sag- 11-2  Pn»w  to 


eM  ktob  M knag.  M tons:  a nad  al  VMMnd 
■Ms  md  aL  tlM  Ktag  01  IMp  W « Batata!  1 n It 


:H5, 71  bdbd  to  fiak«  NaAnla  a G6EB.  UaR  Bam  llafc  d * w « 
M Hmto  3 A Sbriwcd  lB>Zt88to 

A AA  FBIALATOfi  BUBRNATIONAL  HANDICAP 

Hha1 UU3  E4.T75  p3  dactored) 


IMI)  noeustap-  Oa  Daga  (B)  U Fatanamtoer 

4-6-10 — area-*®' 

I PS  QS460Babaa  rU0  R tom  4-9-9 to  CjAlalir 

i 

fflMO  j!_BBfcS 

l|1«  [8SHI  to  ■'•MMP  Hnflnsr -4-9-0 Stoma 

I pa  555440  tob  a cWi9-0 K Baby* 

IB  pa  225D10  UiaolMjn)  a Ud  3-8-T3 MBto 

110  OHEOIlMmriCBnuig+li j JMd 

an*  2»0W  ton  DMto  m P MUM  4-6-12 . Mbm  Daak  n 
unq  OOKWMaa  todi  R p|  W Um 

14(4)  506000  toot MTptoB oSCJmWD  S Mtoa 

HC1I  500-50  Badoi  TabmaiJ)  C M®  7-B-10  IM  O0|M  * 

BO 71  0MO00  JMtatotoHiG LMm 4-6-6 J (kin 

TPS  HP154  Btoa  to  Mat  MB  Md  5-6-7 S Imom  (7) 

Bth  5360JJ  §Mria  (tl)  A Saa  5-6-6' AHctob* 

»0  SMI  RMt  PiMrmfflIUd  4-645  .LDnid 
■ p)  DOOOeO.toRfli  LM(M  JSnii  66-4 T Sards 


110  Edra  Dancer  Edan  Dancer 

140  Vintage  Tatfimger  Vhdaga  TatUnger 

4.10  JohnsTba  Boj  JatoalhaBor 

4.45  Tented  Tented 

FSghi  handed  daH  oi  1 ton  wflh  280yds  run-K 
Gatog:  Good  to  ftm  * Denotes  bBntare. 

Long  dtotancetmutobn:  MreRwrie/s  hoiSBs.  dwetond.  191 
mflos. 

Soaen  day  aatanare:  None. 

BHnred  or  riaand  tint  time:  Norn. 


4 5i3M)  Madt  (77)  TON  Mean  5-10-7 . H Smst 

5 06  T«PM  P«I  H WM  4-10-6 A ThndM 

SatOoa  3-5  Edn  Danes.  U-4  Eutnost  10-1  toy  Cost  14-1  fe#*.  35-1 

Tcww  

0 Af\ LOTHIAN  PLUMBING  SUPPLES  HANDICAP 

Oa4U  hurdle  (Amateur  riders) 

2m  4li  10yds  £2.801  (5  declared) 

1 33034-  MMenan raw Qimgm 5-12-0 SDwacfcp) 

2 516£P^  CtaibrftS^j  iWl  Jtecn  8-11-4  _C  Mr  O* 

3 til3!  ’"‘S**  OT)  JGdfc5-W-11  0 UcPW  m 

i tjBEH  toBaijtia’itab Haas®  5-10-0  P BnaHn  m 
S -23P54  Hbnd  (23)  RQ  J BMM  10-10-0 J flo (Mb  p) 

5-6  Vintage  10®.  3-1  Owia.  9-2  Wtoc.  6-1  tod  LoanL 

wn 


S O A ABALLATHE  IfiXiS  HOTR  NOVTCX  HURDtL  ~ 

urt  XtoS  Zw  lt/3m  110yds  £2,608  (5  dectored)  A < A CHASE 

— c.to*ll.tn  2 1 0062  Fair  non  asm  m jjoita  s-iD-io a ton  I v 3m  £4.143  g>  dedared) 

— — J M£*  " 2 00065-  WaadMM  teaa  (IM)  h OanbwMi  5-iD-lO  — B to  1 23FI2  JBto  IM  Bar  IBM  N im 

0 Btai  — » mu-  m — non  im  S Mum  1 


50062  Fear  Ron*  BMW  (M)  J j Oifel  5-16-10 A Rods 

oma-  Wiadoow  Urn  (TM)  h cnnaMi  5-io-lQ  — B SMw 
0044- dr  to——  poo)  to  6 Mura 

6-10-6 » H trim  (7) 

203-  AaUV  Ban  n33)  to  S Badune  4-10-2 N Fotbr 

Uto  (H)  6 nchads  4-10-2 A Doabta 

|10-iiTilv.  3-1  UirUMa—m.  9-2  Ru  Fiam  Home.  13-2  Mb's  Gem.  ] 

buiicw  Um 


1 23fLC  AM  TM  Bof  OS)  KIR  H MMM  1 MI-73 IM 

5 ssusSnSn?  — * jtoto 

3 3-24P1  Rady  Had  da  m P Uwa  S-ii-4  _ ■ J0—  * 

i mSSSSi* 

S P06P5  » toa  BJbMa  7-10-0 Hr  0 MeFMI  (7) 

Mtop  15-8  not  Bad.  9-4  Jttns  TM  Bggi.  11-4  H|My.  6-1  WHs  ClM.  20-1 
■ SM 


-■  Hdwtr* 

' 0 HcPMA  (7) 


o /IAN0VIC£CHASE 

^trw%/2m  4111 0yds  £2 


2m  41 110yds  £3^66  (10  dedared) 


A AC  NOVICE  HURDLE 

110yds  £2.83 


an  0000a  Tn 
2ft  60050  M 

Mtag  4-1  sup  On 
and*.  f®ar  toon- 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


MrtbuS(H?J  TtoM 


1 2414-1  UMMa  (HI)  IOR  to  U flowto)  7-11-3 FEn 

£ 53*C&-3  MbV  fl— ra[M  C PsS®  6-10-10 B 

3 0SB-  to—  tm)  W to  E Sto  7-10-10 C Joanna 

4 mm  top  Huu  pi  o ut*  7-id-io  j &*> 

5 W/W-  toba  OtoOr  P0W  Cunba—  B-1D-10 I Soto 

6 04400-  Msb  BRB  fT77)  IBs  D IhUtoai  6-10-10 T RM 

7 40312-  MM  Hyor  (02)  TO  W J Haul  Jdnoo 

6-10- ID A topM 

“ ^SMtoP4^JBM  5-10-8 A IbntM 

6 5*635  HooMr  MM  |H)  A R H J 6noMu 

6-10-5 B SUrar 

« 30S4S  On  Goto®  Fond  (19)  N ton  7-10-5 R to 

BMHiF  11-6  uamm.  9-4  tabs*  to-  8-1  -luq  Goto,  KH  UUw 
HMdb.  14-1  ktmto  Otod*.  Oa  GHM  RnL  16-1  IMc  BM 


« IMS  I Was 


<5  228  19.7  -1083 
■C  287  157  -41.41 
M 209  167  -1948 

39  m 14.4  -2906 
2»  1S5  US  *1668 
30  14S  1 18  *1 16 
, 19  143  U3  -151 


la  fag  * tneia 

39  37?  HU  -8368 
59  130  209  i156G 
7\  201  10.4-10794 
18  145  124  23 £ 
15-  118  127  «30 
■0  11?  116  -103B 
11  77  H3  -5J5 


2m  11 0yds  £2.834  (7  dedared) 


3 Mjafc 
CWP-  Sato 
: 2-5  Tentad.  9-? 


4-10-3 B 

( 4-10-3 * 

vt.  25-1  Qatar. 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


O 4 ACUUMirc  HURDLE 

Oa  1 V2m  1 10ydS  £2,284  (5  dedared) 


S ^ H RwAw  6-IV-fl P Hm 

5JC^  A tow  8-1 F laris  Q) 

PftPP  toy  Cast  (14!)  J Howni  Jdvom  6-10-fl R Mtan 


la  to  * lnd  Si  Ta*«a 
25  76  329  -120B  to 
19  B1  236*2255 
13  131  09  -5523  6tttart» 
1?  54  22?  -929  FHanHHi 
10  37  27  -SiO  JWri 
9 32  281  -163  HBrno* 
9 40  225  -205  JJtoooa 


iaHm  \ twd  Si 

23  57  40l4  +1007 
19  64  226  4X52 
17  81  21.0  *1547 
15  53  +1630 

B « 15,7  *fl35 
5 53  9.43  -18.75 


Results 


ffl? 


RESULTS 

GOODWOOD  .771  781 

CHESTER  - If| 

nCDTU  773  • 783 

AU-cou^oOMMEHTOnTWI  222  780 

gaas.»a55- 

7^gGuardlan  Cintertxcthve 


NOTTlMCMAia 


iiiiliaiil  0-31. 8 ram-  9r2X  (P  Harilai 
■Mo:  C62B.  CSFi  naoia.  Wt  Jaia  On  torit. 

1,1  b <or>  ii  Wimw  A H1».  (aj-ra 

tavr.  2.  nto  Taaoo  (1D-TK  * WMjina 
IIB-iTw  rwvSt  ik  ffl  Amtorooe)  1W4. 


m.4ft  C1.10,  £3.40,  C4.70.  Dual  Ft  £16.40. 
Trla  £0260.  CGF:  C7 .76. 

MS  (SO*  1,  HHU  HAST,  J Carroll 
(0-1);  X Hriaiiiifa  (9-4  toh  3,  toarhlt 
(12-1).  IB  ran.  i.  It  (TSanant  To»:  EiSAO: 
E9.70.  C380.  £4.80.  Dual  ft  230J50.  Trtor 
tsaoaacsF-.CBi.iB.  NR.uvo*a. 

4.1  B(1M  2IX  I.TARASHAAM,  Q SWWCTa 

0-2tBVV.fcto4W«MtottVfi|.3.1tar- 
‘ M«iH  [1S-1 ): «.  Kto  Mania  (».i  j.  10  ,an.  S. 
IX.  (M  Praaeom  Tote:  JXBO.  £ij».  am 
£B.io.  £420.  Dual  F:  C1S.iO.Tria  cisoao. 
CSC:  C30-«-  Trlqat  £2«25.  - 

MS  pm  am  1,  CIWL.IBUy,  Mr  A 
Balding  fil-i);  X "otMtMj  (9-1);  3,  Am- 


6-16  (Sm>  1,  STONID  MACULATB,  K 
Fallon  (6-4  to);  a,  Slpaarfan  |12-1);  *, 
Artaatatia-m4.nnia  a(iB-i).i8ran.T3(. 
a (F  Murpay)  Tola:  £220;  Cl.  10.  £6  JO.  £2-80. 
£5.60.  Dual  F:  Cl*  JO.  Trio:  Cl  5040.  C6F: 
£23JF1.  Tricaat  £19030,  . 
QtMBPOTiCB6.ua  HACgOT.  FI  43  JO. 
-JACKPOT*  Not  «8W.  C12.6417B  ca»ic4 
avar  to  OoodVKioO  Ictciy 


QqwmW  18  TM*.  *.  3,-{Q  ItwM  Tote: 

naea-  cam  n.70.  am.  core  Dual  ft 

GMjea  Tria  coaoo.  C8ft.ciar.28.  rnoaBt 

£630. 73- 


PLUM  PT ON 

UC  (to  If  Hdfay  1,  OALLOPWa 
aws,  M Brannan  (4-1);  1,  toM  Mhalhl 
(T-lt  a,  Tto  Rwtair (9-4  tm),  W ran.  3, 
z re  LtentohruiToir.  eL«t  ci,70,  n.70. 
Cl^l.  Duel  F;  CiaOO  YriQc  »£20.  C3F: 

cauameasecrasa  . 

3jOS  C2m  Tf  Htak  1.  irrSTIK  MV,  c 


Mauda(l-4fav):laXe<MUbnMfl(M);3, 
AmtalM  pS-1).  E ran.  4. 9 TM  Plpa)  Tots: 
ClJKE1.ltE.4a  Dual  F;  £2.65  CSft  £102. 

C2*n  « CM  4,  RUTH'S  BOV,  A 
<tahRSon(4-i);X,Honaao(e-4lav);a,Tlw 
sttf  Feto  (5-1),  B ran.  16.  ow.  (Miss  A 
EmUlrrawi  Tcrta  £020;  £2.10,  £1.10.  Dual  F: 
ta.7D.CSF-  I325.HF.  Jrt'm  FUjqtr. 

| AO#  (2  m 4f  Hdto)i  1,  FABUUML  C 
Maude  (11-4);  2,  2«Bn  (iw»  ia»i;  ^ 
OB-8).  B ran.  1. 1«.  (m  Pip?) 
Tote: £4.00;  El. 20  Cl .EQ.  DualftEJO  CSft 
QUO. 

(to  Cfak  i,  vraroinr  amthhl  b 

ftBBM  (19-1);  X Fair  or  Ma  (7-2);  3, 
M.  M tav  CatoTi.  7 nui. 
a r.  (P  Qarfcal  Tote;  £U  00;  E3«L  wan 
Dual  F:  £34.10.  CSF.  £4563  j 

4COS  (to  44  HrfW)i  1,  CANTON  VW- 


■nilMi  PH»  (6-4  tauk  *,  total  (7-3);  3, 
■mMare  03-1).  7 ran.  6. 1 (S  Woods)  T«*; 
S250-.nmC3.10.  Dual  PM. 20.  CSF:  EB.93. 
QtMOPOT)£7.0a  PUaEFOCEMa. 
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AJUCto  IlOyda  Hdto)i  1,  JUJ0APA,  T 

DatuarndMl  IWt  *.  Mnu  Bay  (Evens 
Uv). 3. HloMal R*m>M  jIC-1)  G ran  5,3  pi 
Hudgn*)  Tale.  £0.70:  £220.  C15a  Dual  F: 
£520.  C6F:  ftl?  IB 

*JBB  (to  1 lOpta  HNe)  r f,  MTALNTR 
A P UeCoy  (0-16  law);  2,  Dumto.  BRI 
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3-26  (2m  If  UOpda  CM  % JJUXV 
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UHeO-1  m-tavl.a,Yuiiieii»(2-iccHav). 
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Football 

Ppemiers»»p:  Wmbledon  4,’tondey ' l" 

Dons  find 
happiness 
at  home 


Martin  Thorpe 


EDON  se- 

their  first 
league  win 
„ . season  last 

•7“  and  pushed  Barnsley 
doser  to  the  fate  predicted  for 
*n«ni  pre-season.  An  Efian 
?rofcn  goal  six  minutes  from 
tune  completed  the  victory 
and  in  the  process  increased 
the  Premiership  newcomers' 
goals-against  tally  to  21,  in- 
dndlng  eight  in  the  last  two 
games. 

Neither  side  had  come  into 
the  game  with  much  to  shout 
about;  Wimbledon  could 
ooast  just  one  league  win  so 
for  this  season  and  Barnsley 
two.  Such  a poor  record  may 
have  been  expected  of  the 
Yorkshire  dub  in  their  first 
season  in  the  top  division,  but 
the  miinmw  of  pounds  in 
transfer  cadi  which  the  Dons’ 
long-suffering  supporters  en- 
visioned flowing  into  the  club 
following  the  announcement 
of  a takeover  by  a wealthy 
Norwegian  businessmen 
yet  to  be  seen.  This  has  left 
the  manager  Joe  Kinnear  up  a 
fiord  without  a paddle,  strug- 
gling with  a minimalist  bud- 
get to  compete  against  the  fi- 
nancial largesse  of  most  other 
dubs  in  this  league. 

While  all  of  them,  including 
Barnsley,  have  spent  lavishly 
on  foreigners,  Wimbledon 
have  gone  no  further  than 
Luton  for  their  only  signing, 
the  international  midfielder 
Ceri  Hughes. 

He  could  be  said  to  be  for- 
eign in  that  he  Is  Welsh,  and 
Kinnear  yesterday  tabled  a 
£1.6  million  offer  for  another 
Hughes,  Michael  the  West 
Ham  winger,  who  is  Northern 
Irish  and  used  to  play  for 
Strasbourg.  But  that  is  hardly 
foreign. 

Barnsley's  chairman  John 
Dennis  blamed  his  team's 


plight  on  their  inability  to  put 
away  the  chances  when  they 
came.  But  on  40  minutes  last 
night  Eric  Tinkler  rose  high 
at  the  back  post  to  bead  in 
Darren  Sheridan's  free-kick 
and  put  Barnsley  ahead.  It 
was  the  only  dear  chance  in  a 
wretched  first  half 

Having  beaten  Crystal  Pal- 
ace on  this  ground  In  August, 
Barnsley  might  have  been 
feeling  that  they  bad  the  mea- 
sure of  Selhurst  Park,  but 
Wimbledon  equalised  four 
minutes  into  the  second  haif_ 

The  goal  owed  something  to 
luck,  for  when  Alan  Kimble’s 
comer  found  the  head  of  Rob- 
bie Earle  six  yards  out,  David 
Watson  in  the  Barnsley  goal 
could  only  parry  the  ball  and 
the  youngster  Carl  Cort 
snapped  up  the  rebound  for 
his  fourth  goal  of  the  season. 

But  Barnsley  shrugged  off 
their  disappointment  and  the 
ever-dangerous  Tinkler  twice 
nearly  scored  a second,  first 
when  he  headed  a comer 
from  the  right  onto  the  under- 
side of  the  bar  and  then  when 
his  back-header  forced  a tip- 
over  save  from  Neil  Sullivan. 

Wimbledon,  however,  still 
had  Kirin  ear's  half-time  flea 
buzzing  in  their  ears  and  they 
took  the  lead  after  20  minutes 
when  Kenny  Cunningham 
wrong-footed  Ales  Krizan  on 
the  left  and  floated  in  a cross 
behind  the  advancing  Barns- 
ley defence  to  find  three  Wim- 
bledon players  clear  and  on- 
side;  Earle  did  the  honours. 

Three  minutes  later  it  was 
3-1,  Hughes,  proving  the 
shrewdest  of  buys,  rounding  a 
couple  of  visiting  players  and 
from  25  yards  unleashing  a 
left-foot  shot  which  flashed  in 
off  the  post 

Vlnbladon  (4—4-2):  Sullivan, 

CuraWflututm.  BlHfikmMI,  Perry,  Kimble: 
Euall,  Hughes.  Jones,  Earle:  Cort  Ekoku. 
Barnsley  (4-5-11:  Watson.  Appleby. 
Hoses.  Oe  Zeeuw.  Krizan:  Bullock, 
Red  team,  Tinkler.  Sheridan,  Barnard: 
Liddell. 

listens  J Winter  (Stoekton-an-Taes) 
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Tennis 

Rusedski  ' 
sets  up 
big  payday  3 


Stephen  Blotter  bi  Munich 


REG  RUSEDSKI,  in 
just  over  100  min- 
utes of  the  nicest 
possible  work,  as- 
sured himself  of  $250,000 
(£165,000)  by  reaching  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  Grand 
Slam  Cup  last  night.  The  Brit- 
ish No.  1 came  from  a set 
down  to  defeat  Australia’s 
Todd  Woodbridge  4-6, 6-1, 7-6 
in  the  last  of  the  opening 
day’s  four  matches. 

The  players  with  the  best 
records  in  this  year’s  four 
Grand  Slam  tournaments  in 
Melbourne,  Paris,  London 
and  New  York  qualify  for  this 
mind-hnggHngly  rich  16-man 
tournament  with  its  $6  mil- 
lion of  prize  money,  all  under- 
written by  television. 

Surprisingly,  some  choose 
not  to  play.  This  year  Michael 
Chang,  Carlos  Moya  and 
Michael  Stich  stayed  away, 
with  the  man  everybody 
wants  to  see  here,  Boris 
Becker,  receiving  a wild  card. 
Munich  would  indeed  go  wild 
if  he  were  not  here. 

Last  year  it  was  Tim  Hen- 
man who,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  days,  doubled  his  prize 
money  for  the  year,  and  this 
time  it  is  Rusedski's  chance, 
courtesy  of  that  wonderful 
run  in  the  US  Openeariier 
this  month  when  he  lost  the 
final  to  Australia's  Pat  Rafter. 

Henman  defeated  Stich  and 
MaliVai  Washington  to  reach 
the  semi-finals  where  he  lost 
to  the  eventual  winner, 
Becker.  Rusedski  made  it 
clear  before  the  tournament 
began  that  his  main  aim  this 
year  is  to  continue  his  climb 
up  the  rankings  from  his  cur- 
rent 10th  place,  and  perhaps 
qualify  for  the  ATP  Champi- 
onship next  month,  restricted 
to  the  world's  top  eight 

His  serve  was  for  from  at  its 
best  early  on  but  fortunately 
for  him  Woodb ridge’s  was 


even  worse,  the  Australian 
serving  14  double  faults  In  affl 
Having  broken  for  a 6-5  lefll 
In  the  final  set  RusedsU 
found  himself  15-40  down  bffl 
his  golden  left  arm  eventual 
held  good.  He  next  plays  Yen 
geny  Kafelnikov  of  Russia. 

Earlier  In  the  day  Prance’s 
Cedric  Moline,  Kafelnikov, 
and  Chile’s  Marcelo  Rios  had 
all  reached  the  quarter-finals, 
and  aim  guaranteeing  them- 
selves £165,000. 

The  best  match  was  un- 
doubtedly between  Rios  and 
Woodbridge’s  doubles  part- 
ner, Mark  Woodforde.  The 
red-haired  Australian  had 
won  their  only  two  previous 
meetings  and  when  the  tem- 
peramentally suspect  Rios 
lost  the  opening  set  on  the  tie- 
break  there  seemed  every 
prospect  of  a quick  end. 

But  the  pony-tailed  Rios,  for 
from  slipping  away  tamely; 
began  to  play  superbly.  One  of 
his  characteristic  shots  is  a 
double-handed  backhand 
cross-court  shot,  played  at  the 
acutest  of  angles,  and  this 
won  him  numerous  points, 
together  with  his  powerful 
left-handed  forehands. 

As  for  the  most  bizarre  inci- 
dent, this  occurred  In  the 
opening,  match  between  Pio- 
line and  the  Belgian  Filip 
Dewulf;  the  latter  a surprise 
semi-finalist  at  Roland  Garros 
this  year. 

Earlier  in  the  opening  set 
Dewulf  attempted  to  kick 
away  a stray  ball  after  tamely 
netting  a volley.  He  should 
stick  to  tennis.  Instead  of 
kicking  the  ball  he  trod  on  It 
with  his  left  foot  and  fell  inel- 
egantly Into  the  net.  twisting 
his  ankle. 

At  2-2  in  the  second  set 
Dewulf,  haying  lost  the  first 
7-6,  was  forced  to  default,  al- 
though limping  off  £60.000  to 
the  better.  Most  would  be 
fully  prepared  to  fall  over  a 
few  times  times  for  that  tidy 
little  sum. 


Coca-Cola  Gup,  2nd  rd  2nd  leg 

West  Brom  4,  Luton  2 (agg  5-3) 

Peschisolido  ends 
Albion’s  anxieties 


Peter  White 


WEST  BROM  suffered 
some  anxious  mo- 
ments against  the 
Second  Division  stragglers 
Luton  before  booking  their 
place  in  the  third  round  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup  at  the  Haw- 
thorns last  night. 

Ray  Harford’s  First  Div- 
ision outfit  found  themselves 
trailing,  then  built  a two-goal 
advantage  before  Luton  pro- 
duced a late  rally  which 
brought  the  best  goal  of  the 
evening  from  their  substitute 
Tony  Thorpe. 

AlbUm,  having  secured  a 
l-l  draw  at  Kenilworth  Road 
in  the  first  leg,  had  all  the 
early  possession  but  were 
frustrated  by  a determined 
Luton,  who  had  nine  first- 
team  regulars  out  injured. 

Luton  themselves  relied  on 
spasmodic  attacks  and  it  was 
on  one  of  these  rare  raids 
they  took  a surprise  lead  in 
the  37th  minute. 

Stuart  Douglas  tried  to  flick 
the  h«Ti  past  his  marker  Paul 
Raven  but  the  Albion  de- 
fender handled  just  outside 
the  area.  An  imaginative 
Luton  free-kick  saw  three 
men  take  up  an  offside  posi- 


tion in  front  of  the  keeper 
Alan  Miller,  moving  back  on- 
side  just  as  Steve  Davis  ran 
up  to  take  the  kick.  This  ap- 
peared to  unsettle  Miller  who 
could  only  watch  as  Davis's 
shot  raced  into  the  top  comer. 

But  within  three  minutes 
Albion  were  level,  when  the 
Dutchman  Richard  Sneekes's 
cross  was  helped  on  by  Andy 
Hunt  for  Raven  to  steal  in  at 
the  for  post 

The  half-time  introduction 
of  Paul  Peschisolido  gave  Al- 
bion more  purpose  and  in  the 
52nd  minute  they  took  the 
lead,  the  full-back  Andy 
McDermott  scoring  his  first 
for  the  club  from  25  yards. 

Peschisolido  then  stretched 
that  lead  in  the  67th  minute, 
chipping  Andy  Dibble  after 
being  put  clear  by  Sean 
Flynn,  only  for  Thorpe  to 
reduce  the  arrears  again  in 
the  73rd  minute  from  35 
yards.  But,  fittingly,  Peschiso- 
lido had  the  last  word  in  the 
final  minute,  cutting  in  from 
the  left  to  force  past  Dibble. 

Wait  Branwkk  Albion  i Miller: 
McDermott.  Smith,  Sneekes.  Burgees. 
Raven.  Flynn.  Hamilton.  Taylor 
(PsuMsoHdo.  Hunt  KJIbann. 

UA—  OUMb;  even,  Harvey,  Woddock. 
Davis,  White.  Gray,  McLaren,  OhffleM. 

S»M^»(Pre«on,. 


Goram  career  in  the  balance 


ANDY  GORAM’S  career 
Awith  Rangers  and  Scotl- 
and is  in  the  balance  after 
he  goalkeeper  went  AWOL 
» tween  last  Thursday  and 
resterday  afternoon,  unites 
Patrick  Glenn. 

Walter  Smith,  the  Rangers 
nanager,  confirmed  that 
So  ram,  currently  injured. 


foiled  to  appear  for  treatment 
and  has  been  disciplined. 

“There's  only  one  way  you 
can  discipline  him,’’  said  the 
manager,  indicating  that 
Goram  has  been  fined  the 
maximum  two  weeks'  wages. 

Smith  is  trying  to  bring 
Richard  Gough  back  to  Ibrox 
from  Transas  City  Wiz. 
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Adebola  set  to 
join  West  Ham 


KT.F.  ADEBOLA,  the  22- 
year-old  Crewe  Alexan- 
dra striker,  is  poised  to 
join  West  Ham,  writes  Ian 
Ross.  Harry  Redknapp  has 
agreed  to  a £1.5  million  fee 
but  the  deal  is  dependent  on 
the  Northern  Ireland  mid- 
fielder Michael  Hughes  leav- 
ing Upton  Park  for 
Wimbledon. 

The  manager  yesterday  ac- 
cepted an  offer  of  £1.6  million 
for  Hughes  but  the  player  has 
yet  to  agree  personal  terms 
with  Wimbledon.  “It's  up  to 
the  lad,”  said  Redknapp. 

The  Liverpool-born  Ade- 
bola has  been  linked  with  sev- 
eral Premiership  clubs  over 
the  past  12  months  and  almost 
joined  Wimbledon  last 
season. 

Earl  Barrett’s  career  may 
turn  frill  circle  this  week  with 
a return  to  Manchester  City, 
where  the  former  England 
full-back  started  his  career. 
He  has  been  offered  as  part  of 


Results 


Football 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Second  round, 
mo 


Furlong  TO 


_ (0)0 

MOT 

lam  o-s) 

SMI  lltd  (1)  4 

D «r  is  log).  VftduftnuM  «.  B0 
Doom  66 
(aw  S-11 
Stockport  (1|  S 
Armstrong  37 
Mute*  07 
(ago  3-5) 

Torflnay{0)O 

USX 
(agg:  i-4> 

Bsi— w (0)  O 
32BT 

ttwriM) 

wool  mom  (1)  4 

Raven  4a  McDenmXt  52 
PWcWBaffdo  67.  08 
(agg:  5-a) 

York  (0)1 
Murty  82 
1,655 
fan- Ml 

FA  GAKLMG  PREMERSMP 
snuHadeB  (0)  4 Ramalogr  (1)  1 

Cort  48.  Earls  85  TH*lar4l 

Hughes  68.  Baku  04  7S6B 


SLUTS 


CD* 

Hofland  22.  bi 
DyarSO 

_.dll 

Dwrtoy  43 


r»)» 

Doric  37 
■nwrpa74 
7.227 

Oxford  DM  (0)  2 
Aldrtdga  09 
Banger  89 


Arieaburv  1>  HttcMn  0;  Chatham  1.  EnfloM 
£ DuMch  S.  BMhp’i  Stanford  OWn&Hgn- 
lan  5.  Harrow  Bor  2;  Osdard  C a PurflM  (h 
Sutton  UM  3,  Gravasud  INI;  Vowing  Z 
Basingstoke  2- 

POKTINS  LEAGUE:  Pint  DMatooe 

Grimsby  3.  Port  Vole  1.  Soomd  DhMon 
Bradford  C 1,  Rotherham  4. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION) 

PM  DMAw  Crystal  Palace  1.  Pwu- 
moutn  a 

LUIlUKaFWAUS)TNS3.Wompool  1: 
Barry  Tn  3.  Haverfordwest  2 Cornish's 
Quay  ?,  Bangor  C 2:  Newtown  3,  Rhayader 
Tn  1. 

KATMNWIM  GOLD  CUPi  SooUon  Ai 

Ballymena  a Lama  2;  Crusaders  3,  Belly- 
claro  1;  Otonovon  3.  Dungannon  Swffla  a 
■i  Ards  2.  DisilBery  0:  ColeraliiB  2.  Bangor 
i;  Unflsld  7.  UmovadyUM  a a CUttonvIlla 
2,  Nowry  0;  Glentoran  1.  Omagh  Tn  4; 
Paitadown  8,  Carrisfc  0. 

EUROPEAN  11-21  CHAMPIONSHIP 
ouaufyimos  anw  tm*  MOktove  0. 
Ooorgla  a One  oka  Creed  Rap  5,  Malta 
H Spain  4.  Slovakia  3. 


a £1.4  million  package  de- 
signed to  smooth  the  passage 
of  the  German  striker  Uwe 
Rosier  from  Maine  Road  to 
Everton. 

The  former  England  mid- 
fielder Carlton  Palmer  last 
night  completed  a £1  million 
move  from  Leeds  to  South- 
ampton. He  will  be  a specta- 
tor when  the  clubs  meet  in 
the  Premiership  tonight 

Sheffield  Wednesday  were 
told  yesterday  by  a transfer 
tribunal  to  pay  Southampton 
£L6  million  for  Jim  Magilton. 
Wednesday  had  offered 
£600,000  for  the  Northern  Ire- 
land midfielder  Saints  valued 
at  £3-5  million. 

The  Leicester  manager 
Martin  O'Neill  is  to  talk  to  his 
out-of-favour  striker  Steve 
Claridge  after  Tuesday’s  Uefe 
Cup  return  match  with  Atle- 
tioo  Madrid.  Claridge.  a Fil- 
bert Street  favourite,  did  not 
even  make  the  bench  for  last 
Saturday’s  match  at  Leeds. 


UEFA  U-18  QUALIFYING,  Norway  2. 

warns. 

Rugby  Union 

CUJB  MATCH  NawbrMga  17.  CardUl  EC 

Tennis 

ATP  TOULOUSE  ORAND  PROCi  PM 
row*  V Ipvta  <U3)  K R Furtan  (It)  7-6. 
8-4;  J Wwislmb  (US)  M M Sinner  (Got) 
7-6.  7-6:  H Laraaon  (Ewe)  bl  O Pool  (M) 

6- 3.  fl-4;  A Meow  (Ger)  bt  N ESCUM 
(Fr)  6-4,  7-6;  A nsdnfcmw  (Ger)  H N 
Escudo  (Fr)  6-4,  7-6;  P llssriiulr  (Noth)  M 
A Costa  (Sp)  7-6,  6-2. 

- - — CUP  (Munich]:  Rrst 

C PUhM  (Fi)  bt  F Dewulf  (Bell 

7- 8,  2-2  rot  Y KaMaEuav  (RuB)  bl  S Bru- 
gusra  (8p)  6-4,  b-3;  M Kbn  (Chi)  bt  M 
Woodforde  [A  us)  6-7.  B-3,  6-1;  a Rb- 
vsiW  (GB)  M T Womfljridga  (Aus)  4-6, 

6- 1.  7-5. 

(Bucharest): 
C Me»  (Sp)  MH  Draefcnumn 
(Gar)  6-1. 4-6. 6-3:  C com  (Sp)  bt  I Mol- 
dovan (Ron)}  7-6. 6-3:  M OesHnsr  (dor]  bt 
J A Vllocs  (Sp)  B-3.  6-tfc  H LwpsidE  (Ecu) 
bt  E Alvarez  (Sp)  6-4, 6-3:  A Oandsnrt  (it) 
bt  J Alonso  (Sp)  6-1.  6-4;  R Fk—b 
(AUS)  bt  H Aran  (Mor)  6-4.  6-®  D SWw 
vriMtU  III  bt  O StBKoytchev  (Bui)  6-4, 

7- 6;  j B— tlfcsa  (Sp)  M G Blanco  (Spl  6-4. 
6-1;  A Comtla  (Sp)  M J Torengo  (US) 
6-4. 6-1. 

LTA  SATHLUTK  (SlIlHerland):  Firm 
ranfc  L Oabal  (Mr)  bt  S Turner  (GB)  8-0, 

8- 4;  N ■saiow  (Rib)  bl  C Coombs  (GB) 
6-1.  6-1 ; I,  cwlikM  (GB)  bt  J White 
(GB)  4-6,  8-4, 6-&  M WaBbrandf  (5m)  bt 
E Oyrberg  (Pan)  5-7, 7-£L  6-1 ; L Lktbnar 
(GB)  bl  K Wame-Holland  (GB)  6-1,  4-6, 
6-4;  J Psnnm  (GB)  tn  D Asansla  (Swttt) 
6-2.  6-2  M PaytM  (GB)  HMLI  Sueur 
(SA)  S-3. 6-2:  K Mlo«  (GB)  bt  L Swrvartk 
(Est)  6-0. 6-V.  L O0MI  (GB)  bl  H Farr  (GB) 
3-6,  6-2,  6-4;  C SmWi  |GS)  bt  M Efwany 
(Egy)  6-3.  6-0:  L MoOonoM  (GB)  bl  D 
Kovecova  (Slovak)  8-3.  6-1;  A Wtfn- 
mW  (GB)  bt  N Woodhouse  (GB)  7-6. 

6- £  s Lydon  (OS)  W V Davies  (GB)  7-6. 

7- 5;  M Jetdisrt  (SA)  M L Perkin*  (GB) 


President  backs 
Forest  ‘victims’ 


6-3,  6-3;  ■ Pwiiw  (Swe)  M M Lossy 
[Swttr)  64),  6-1:  A nwrtfri  (Swltt)  bt  H 
Crook  (GB)  6-4.  3-6,  B-1. 

Baseball 

AMHUCAH  LEAOWi  Baltimore  4.  d*. 
trott  5;  NY  Yankees  6.  Toromo  1:  Minne- 
sota 6,  Milwaukee  Z Oakland  Z Seattle  4. 
HATKJMAL  IMOUB  Florida  3.  NY  Mots 
10;  Pittsburgh  3. 9t  Louis  1;  Auama  3,  Mon- 
treal a (11  Innsl:  San  Diego  5.  San  Fran- 
daai  11;  Ondmuid  3.  Houston  6 


Boxing 


VACANT  BflmsH  SUPBVFBATTnSK 
meSHT  TTTU  (Glasgow):  C Vhephwri 

(Carlisle)  bt  D ucHale  (Glasgow)  ret  inti. 


Cycling 


TOUR  or  SPADfa  17tt,  otsee  (Santander 
to  Burgos.  182.7km);  1.  J Smreda  (Cr)  Me- 
pel  4hr  I6m»n  2sefc : Z M Wust  (Gor)  Lotus 
; 3,  S TeutMiberg  (Ger)  US  Postal;  4.  P 
Guldl  (It)  Sortgno;  5.  L van  Ben  (Nath)  Re- 


bobaruc  5.  A dl  Bacco  (It)  Seeco;  7.LUI- 
chaelaen  (Dan)  TVM:  B.  C Camln  nt) 
doW;  9.  M Benin  (It)  Rolln:  ID.  J Warner 


(Ger)  ReDn;  11,  V Sdmov  (Rus)  US  Postal: 
IB,  M Fondrleat  (It)  Coddle;  13,  L Jalatmrt 


THE  Uefe  president  Len- 
nart Johansson  has 
backed  Nottingham 
Forest’s  claims  for  compen- 
sation after  Anderlecht  ad- 
mitted making  a £20,000 
payment  to  the  referee  of 
their  1984  Uefe  Cap  semi- 
final against  Forest. 

“Ideas  have  been  pat  for- 
ward to  see  what  we  can  do 
Cor  [Forest]  as  they  are  the 
victims  in  this  affair,”  said 
Johansson,  who  also  wants 
an  investigation  into  the 
disappearance  of  Uefo-held 
documents  on  the  matter. 

Anderlecht  have  been 
banned  from  the  next  Euro- 
pean competition  for  which 
they  qualify,  a punishment 
Johansson  called  “ethical 
and  moral”. 

Players  will  be  more 
strictly  penalised  if  they  do 
not  retreat  10  yards  at  free- 
kicks  daring  next  year's 
World  Cup  finals,  as  Fife 
introduce  tougher  gnide- 


(Fr)  ONCE:  14,  D Nolissen  | Noth)  Rabo- 
bank: UL  S Ivanov  (Rua)  TVM.  Omvfl 
OtmdhlW  1.  A Zuoilo  (Swltz)  ONCE  73Hr 
8mm  4 sac;  2.  F EacarUn  (So)  Kolme  at 
2-46;  3.  L Dufaux  iSuKtx)  Lotus  3-30:  4.  E 
Zalna  (It)  Asha  5.07;  S,  R Keros  (Sp) 
Keime  6.17: 6.  M Serrano  (Sp)  Kehne  7.10; 
7.  Ctawsrp  7JB:  a.  jal  abort  SA6;  B,  G Fare- 
sin  (IQ  Mapel  11.10;  10.  Ledonola  11JZ5  11. 
P Borden avo  (Fr)  Casino  11J1:  12.  F G 
Comm  (Sp)  Lotus  14JB:  13.  M Serpcriilni 
(It)  Bread atot  I4S2,- 14.  J Manuel  Urta  (Sp) 
Eanpona  15SS:  16.  C Cblappucd  (If) 
Aslc*  1722. 


Hockey 


WORLD  JUMOR  CUF  (NBKOn  KSymnh 
awe  Ai  Australia  4,  NaUiarlands  O: 
Spain  4.  Bemium  2.  SWafcgw  1,  Austra- 
lia lOpts;  Z Spam  B;  3.  India  7.  Oroop  m 
Japan  0.  Argentina  1;  Pehlsian  1.  England 
3.  at—dto— 1 1.  Germany  Opts:  2.  England 
K 3.  PaMstan  K 4.  Argentina  8 (Germany 
and  England  qualify  lor  aemUlnaia). 


Sailing 


WHIT  BREAD  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
RACK  LEADia,  i,  EF  Language  (6S91.2 
mi  lea  Id  llnlatil:  Z Merit  Chip  (0.1  mites 
behind  leader):  3.  innovation  Kvaemer 
12.1):  4,  Silk  Cm  (3-B>;  5.  C hassle  Radng 
(163):  B.  Toshiba  (213):  7.  Americas  Chel- 
lenga  (62.77);  8.  Bnineisijnergy  (63-4);  8. 
Swedish  Match  (65*  10,  Ef  Education 
(813). 

Snooker 

QBRMAN  OPEN  (Heratardl  TTUrd  gusli 
I>ln9  rwn*  O Hwa  (Aun)  bt  M King 
(Eng)  6-t  I WteOMash  (Eng)  M N FoiMS 
(Eng)  S-0;  M Ctartc  (Eng)  M P Lines  (Eng) 
6-3:  D Harold  (Big)  bt  J JoiiMOh  (Eng) 
5-2;  P Wfkmm  (Eng)  bt  F Brian  (Ira)  5-4. 


Fixtures 


lOMafy- 

ava  v Georgia. 
I Rap  (630)1  Skt- 


cp  10,12.  ,50 
Football 
(730  untaB8  etaffld) 

PVA  WORLD  CUPi 
logs  Onv  7m  Mokkna 
Oranw  Sta  Malta  v Czech 
vokla  v Spain  (7.15). 

COCA-COLA  CUPi  EMtsd  rowed, 
mound  lev  Stake  v Burnley  [745):  Wol- 
verhampton v Fulham  (745):  Walsall  v 
Mottm  Fores!  (743). 

FA  CJUUM  FHlMPiHaW;  Araenal  v 
West  HMn  (S3);  Coventry  v Crystal  Palace 
(7.4E);  Lolceater  v Blackbum  (7.45);  Han 
UU  Y Chelsea  (83);  Newcastle  v Everton 
(746);  Shea  Wed  v Darby  (745);  South- 
ampton v Loads  (745). 

MATKMWmE  U — 

OPH  * Portsmouth  (745L 

■H  SCOTTISH  LU 

DMutowr  Kilmarnock  v Rangers  (7.45). 
UH10OHD  LKAGUB  Prmder  PtvWc« 
Blsiuip  Auckland  V Boston  Lltd.  FM  DAI> 
Moat  Bradford  PA  v Whitby  Til 
tsnOHAM  LROOUS:  PM  DMaloM  Lay- 
ton  Pennant  v Aldershot  Tn.  Smcontt  BP 
Islsm  CtiBshimt  v wtventwe  Tn. 

HR  MARTRM&  UU0IM  Prewtar  Dh- 
MM  Forest  Green  v DarchetMT  (745); 


lines  for  referees  in  France. 
"I  know  this  causes  con- 
cern because  it  may  lead  to 
a player  being  sent  off  for  a 
technical  offence,”  said  li- 
fe’s director  of  communica- 
tions Keith  Cooper.  “But 
players  must  accept  this  is 
the  price  they  will  pay.” 
Cooper  said  referees 
would  be  selected  for  their 
skill  rather  than  their  na- 
tionality. “We  do  take  into 
account  the  need  for  all 
continents  to  be  repre- 
sented but  we  will  not  go  In 
for  tokenism.  We  choose 
the  best  referees.” 
Manchester  United  fans 
have  been  asked  not  to 
cheer  their  team  during 
tonight's  match  against 
Chelsea  at  Old  Trafford.  A 
group  known  as  135  Action 
have  called  for  the  silent 
treatment  in  protest  at  high 
ticket  prices  and  alleged 
heavy-handed  security 
officials. 


Salisbury  v Merthyr  (7.43).  HU 
Mam  Page!  Rngm  v Grantham  Tn 


Til 


Newport  AFC  v Clevedcin 


Was  Presoot  Camas  v St  Helens  Tn; 
Homsbnttom  Utd  v Newcastle  Tn. 
AflNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LSAOIRSi  PM  DMUJon  BllUngham  Tn  v 
Northallerton:  Crook  Tn  v Morpeth  Tn;  Dur- 
ham C v Constat  Jarrow  Rooting  v Bh- 
llngham  Hymn:  Murton  v South  SMeWe: 
ShUdon  v Saaham  Red  Star. 


DenaDy  Utd  v Thach- 
ley;  Haliam  v Oseett  Alb. 

IX  IHRRCT  LB 
Taunton  Tn  v Tlvanoo  Tn. 

C7j0t 

Mau  Tranmere  v Liverpool.  Final  Hw 
Wre  Bolton  v Sunderland;  Went  Brom  v 
Oldham.  Second  Uriaiou:  Carlisle  v 
Stockport  Rochdale  v Blackpool:  Shrews- 
bury v Barnsley.  Tbhri  DhWcns  Chester- 
Mir  Bury:  Dancaoter  * Chester:  HuH  v 

AVON  INSURANCS  COMBINATION: 

PM  DhMaw  Luton  v WaBord  (241); 
Oxford  UM  v Southampton:  Tottenham  v 
Charlton;  Wimbledon  v Mlllw&U  (2.0); 
Swindon  v Norwich  Res  (7.15). 

PRESS  A JOURNAL  HIGHLAND 
INAOIlHi  Cove  Rngra  v Peterhead;  Naim 
Co  v Elgin  C (8.0). 

LRAOUB  OF  WAUns  Aberystwyth  V 
Coarews;  Caomarlon  Tn  v Conwy  (745); 
Carmarthen  Tn  v Inter  Cable-Tei;  Canutes 
Ynys  Mon  v Fllnl  Tit  Vale  v Cwm- 

bran; Porthmadog  * Rhyl. 

WELSH  CUPi  H roand  reptoysi  Mold 
Alwtanara  v Uondymaq;  PeartihmeNMc 
Rngra  v Chepstow  Tn;  Pontypridd  Tn  v 
fflaonrhonddo;  UW1C  v Garw. 

Basketball 

BUDWBSHI  LBAOUEi  Mancheetar  v 
Cheater  worthing  v Newcastle. 


lee  Hockey 


BIMSOH  A HEDOSS  CUR:  Newcastle  V 
Manchester  (7X1);  Nottingham  v Cardiff: 
Peterborough  v Bracknell;  Slough  v Bas- 
ingstoke) (8.0). 

• Bone  Becker  sold  yesterday  that  this 
week's  Grand  Siam  CUP  would  be  his  lost 
major  tournament  as  tie  winds  down  Ma 
career.  "It  will  be  some  while  before  I play 
again  against  so  mjny  goad  piayera," 
said  Sector,  ranked  17  In  Om  world,  as  ha 
prepares  to  end  a Ifryoar  era  in  which  im 
has  won  six  Grand  Siam  ttdes. 

The  German,  who  a also  the  holder  o! 
the  Grand  Slam  Cup  but  needed  a wild 
card  to  gain  a berm  this  yea,,  imfleatod 
mat  he  would  stlH  play  come  tournaments 
In  1988  although  not  Grand  Slams.  But  Uie 
ZBfytar-old  would  not  be  drawn  onntehifi 
plans  lor  the  future  amid  reports  that  bt 
was  favourite  to  replace  mo  tongriervlng 
MW  Hite  as  Germany’s  Dario  Cup  orach 
oiler  Pule  said  Im  wouM  stag  down  when 
Ms  contract  expires  next  year. 

“I've  done  (Ms  Job  wholeheartedly  now 
for  15  yeere  but  the  day  cornea  when  you 
no  longer  derive  the  aomn  pleasure  born  M 
os  baton,  so  I’M  Ju*t  give  it  one  more 
year,”  sold  PHIe.  That  coim  open  Dm  door 
lor  the  triple  Wlmbtodon  champion  Becker, 
who  la  the  chief  target  ol  Clara  sunder, 
pnaddancof  the  Gemuui  lonnte  toderaflon. 


Hockey 


England  upset  Pakistan  to 
reach  their  first  semi-final 


Pat  Rowley 
at  Milton  Keynes 


JL  TRANSFORMED  Eng- 
#mland  upset  ail  the  odds  by 
beating  Pakistan  3-1  in  their 
final  Group  B match  to  qual- 
ify for  the  semi-finals  of  the 
Junior  World  Gup  for  the  first 
time- 

Needing  nothing  less  than  a 
win  against  one  of  the  tourna- 
ment favourites  after  their 
drubbing  by  Argentina  the 
previous  day,  England  took 
the  game  to  Pakistan  and  sur- 
prised everyone  by  racing 
into  a 3-0  lead  In  27  minutes. 

Southgate’s  Adrian  Sy- 
mons, who  had  hardly  been 
near  the  opposition  circle  in 
England's  four  previous 
games,  hit  two  stinging  shots 
in  a minute  to  put  England 
two  up  with  13  minutes  gone. 

He  lashed  a first  time  drive 
into  the  roof  of  the  Pakistan 
goal  after  the  ball  had  been 
pulled  back  from  the  byline 


Basketball 


and  then  found  himself  un- 
marked on  the  penalty  spot  at 
an  England  free-hit  to  beat 
the  Pakistan  goalkeeper  along 
the  ground. 

Pakistan  responded  by 
changing  their  goalkeeper  but' 
England  kept  up  the  pressure 
and  added  a third  when  Mark 
Peam  hit  a shot,  recovered  to 
take  the  ball  across  the  top  of 
the  circle  and,  after  resisting 
several  tackles,  delayed  clev- 
erly before  shooting  home. 

Pakistan  had  an  equal 
share  of  the  pressure  and  Far- 
ooq  Mohammad  pulled  back  a 
goal  from  their  fourth  comer 
on  31  minutes  to  ensure  a dra- 
matic second  halt 

England  knew  they  had  to 
maintain  their  aggression  but 
Pakistan  did  not  allow  ft, 
camping  in  the  England  half 
for  long  periods.  j 

They  played  well  enough, 
but  Jon  Ebsworth  was  out-* 
standing  in  goal  and  England) 
defended  heroically  without, 
ever  losing  their  composure. 1 


Bears  tied  up 
by  reams 
of  red  tape 


Robert  Pryce 


THE  Worthing  Bears  and 
the  Watford  Royals  will 
remain  understrength  after 
running  into  red  tape  over 
the  new  “red  shirt"  rule.  *qf  s 
completely  ludicrous,”  Vince 
Razaq,  the  Watford  owner, 
said  yesterday. 

Razaq  has  already  called  off 
negotiations  with  three  play- 
ers — including  Dave  Smith, 
Jamaica’s  starting  centre  — 
after  discovering  that  they 
were  not  eligible  for  work 
permits  under  new  Depart- 
ment for  Education  and  Em- 
ployment guidelines  that  pro- 
hibit players  who  have 
missed  a season  from  Joining 
Budwelser  League  elute. 

United  States  college  regu- 
lations require  players  to  stt 
out  a season  if  they  have 
transferred  from  another  uni- 
versity. Other  players  will  be 
“red-shirted"  — left  off  the 
roster  for  a year  — usually 
because  of  injury. 

“How  that  would  make  any 
sense  to  the  work  permit 
people  I don’t  know,”  Razaq 
said.  “Under  their  regulations 
Michael  Jordan  would  not 
qualify  because  of  the  year  he 
Spent  playing  basebalL" 
Worthing  were  refused  a 
work  permit  for  Ryan  Wil- 
liams because  he  was 
required  to  sit  out  a season  at 
the  University  of  Alaska  at 
Anchorage  after  tr&naferring. 
They  hope  to  replace  him 
with  Kenneth  Roberts,  a 6ft 
sin  power  forward  out  of 
Brigham  Young  University. 


Sport  in  brief 

Cycling 

The  Czech  sprint  special  iK 
Jan  Svorada  won  the  l7tl 
stage  of  the  Tour  of  Spaii 
yesterday,  his  second  succes 
sive  victory  and  third  in  the 
race.  The  28-year-old  Svorada 
who  gave  fee  Mapei  tean 
their  fourth  win  in  five 
stages,  took  a sprint  finfoy 
from  the  German  Marce! 
Wust  after  a 114-mile  stage 
from  Santander  to  Burgos 
Switzerland's  Alex  ZMli 
retained  the  overall  lead. 

Motor  Sport 

The  British  IndyCar  drive 
Dario  Franchitti  has  beei 
sacked  by  his  Hogan  tean 
only  six  days  before  the  fina 
round  of  fee  championship  a 
Fontana,  California.  The  Scot 
who  was  still  in  the  runniiS 
for  the  Rookie  of  the  Yea: 
Award,  has  endured  s 
strained  relationship  with  tin 
team  owner  Carl  Hogan  sin£ 
rumours  of  his  expectec 
switch  to  Team  Green  nex 
year  surfaced  at  Laguna  Sea 
earlier  this  month. 

Snooker 

Ian  McCulloch,  a Preston  pm 
Sessional,  yesterday  infllcte< 
a 5-0  whitewash  on  the  for 
mer  world  No.  3 Neal  Fonldi 
in  the  third  round  of  fee  Ger 
man  Open  qualifying  compe 
tition  in  Hereford. 

Basketball 

Grant  Hill  has  completed  thi 
second  largest  sporting  eh 
dorsenaent  deal  in  hiator 
with  fee  athletic  shoe  cod 
PpyRla,  writes  Mark  Tran 
The  Detroit  Pistons  forwan 
will  be  paid  at  least  $80  m3 
lion  (£50  million)  over  sevei 
yeara.  It  is  exceeded  only  bi 
Michael  Jordan’s  annua 
$20  million  Nike  contract.  “ 


Cj*  ljS£> 
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Golf:  The  Ryder  Cup 
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Shaded  in  Spain ...  Ian  Woosnam  blazes  away  boldly  but  his  practice  pairing  with  Lee  Westwood  went  up  in  smoke  at  the  17th  as  Bernhard  Langer  and  Thomas  Bjorn  won  2 &1  photograph:  barry  batchelor 

Awesome  eye-opener  by  tired  Tiger 


David  Davies  sees  Master  Woods  ignore  the  effects  of  jet-lag 
and  give  the  course  a good  going-over  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Kite 


Tiger  woods,  at  21 

already  something  of 
a totem  to  the  Ameri- 
can Ryder  Cup  team, 
sighed somewhat  wea- 
rily yesterday  and  said:  “It’s 
been  a long  year.”  He  had  the 
look  about  bins,  of  a man  who 
was  prepared  In  make  one  last 
push  far.  gfatfy  and  then  sit 
down  far  quite  a fang  time. 

. .Woods  haif  just  finished  a 
practice  round  at  Valder- 
rama, preparing  for  the  Ryder 
Cup  matches  which  start  on 
Friday,  having  given  the 
course  the. -kind,  of  going-over 
it  can  never  have  experienced 


parts  of  the 


course  with  clubs  that  are  not 
meant  to  go  that  far,  includ- 
ing landing  on  the  green  of 
the  585-yard  4th  with  an  iron  < 
for  his  second  shot.  As  that 
involves  a carry  of  around  230 
yards  it  is  safe  to  reveal  that 
Master  Woods  hits  the  bah  a 
longway.  ■ ■ ■ 

This  is  not  news,  of  course, 
but  the  fact  that,  even  when 
fall  of  jet-lag  he  was  hitting  it 
very  long  and  very  straight 
was  hugely  encouraging  far 
the  American  camp. 

He  was  to  stimulate  them 
further  by  hitting  the  green 
in  one  at  the  8th,  a par-four  of 
345  yards,  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  bis  captain  Tom 


Kite.  “That  green,"  said  Kite, 
while  sitting  at  a very  small 
desk,  “is  about  as  big  as  this 
table.  I can’t  imagine  It  being 
considered  a driveable  hole. 
As  for  foursomes  1 can't  even 
fathom  it” 

Kite  might  ultimately  dis- 
courage his  man  from  trying 
to  drive  that  particular  green, 
given  that  a less  than  perfect 
shot  might  well  leave  the  ball 
completely  unplayable  while 
the  alternative  ploy  — laying 
up  and  hitting  a wedge  to  the 
green  — offers  an  excellent 
chance  of  a birdie  in  any  case. 

Woods  went  on  to  wallop  a 
drive  over  300  yards  into  the 
levants  wind  at  the  3th,  leav- 


ing him  a 125-yard  flip  far  his 
second  at  a hole  measuring 
441  yards.  It  was  awesome 
stuff  but  it  did  not  particu- 
larly frighten  Europe’s  cap- 
tain Severiano  Ballesteros. 

“Tiger  has  tremendous  po- 
tential and  a fantastic  record 
already,"  he  said,  “but  any  of 
my  12  men  can  compete 
against  him  and  heat  him.'' 
This  was  said  in  a spirit  of 
pure  golfing  logic,  far  Balles- 
teros knows  that  In  match- 
play,  on  any  given  day,  any 
good  player  can  beat  any 
other  good  player. 

As  it  turned  out  Woods 
knew  that  already.  “It’s  true,” 
he  said.  “It's  matcbplay.  But 
we  have  12  players  who  can 
beat  any  of  their  12,  too.” 

Woods  Is  not  long  out  of  the 
amateur  ranks,  where  there 
is  a great  deal  more  match- 


play  than  among  the  profes- 
. sionals.  *T  hope  to  draw  on 
my  experiences  in  the  Walker 
Cup  in  Wales,”  he  said,  al- 
though presumably  not  of  los- 
ing to  Gary  Wolstenholme  In 
a crucial  singles  match. 

He  likes  matcbplay.  'T  pre- 
fer it  over  medal,"  said  the 
player  who  won  three  succes- 
sive US  Boys  championships 
followed  by.  three  successive. 
US  Amateur  championships. 
“Matcbplay  is  the  epitome  of 
the  game,”  he  said.  “There 
are  more  emotions  Involved 
and  if  yon  get  the  momentum 
going  you  can  Tide  the  wave. 
Of  course  if  you  don’t,  you 
c&n  get  stomped  on.” 

He  admitted  that  in  the  past 
12  months  he  had  nhuTigwH  as 
a person  and  added:  ’Tve 
grown  up  a lot  Tve  had  to 
Yiamdte  a lot  things  that  not 


many  21-year-olds  have  to 
handle.  And  at  Stanford  I was 
among  so  many  bright,  gifted 
people  that  I didn't  stand  out, 
I could  blend  in.  Now  I'm  off 
in  an  arena  where  Tve  always 
wanted  to  be.  but  it’s  differ- 
ent, and  so  am  L” 

There  is  also  a distinct  dif- 
ference In  the  game  of  Jose 
Maria  Olazabal,  once  a youth- 
ful prodigy  himself.  Last 
week  he  laboured  to  find  a 
game  good  enough  to  get  into 
contention  in  the  British  Mas- 
ters, without  succeeding.  Yes- 
terday Ballesteros  was  asked 
if  he  was  worried  about  his 
former  Ryder  Cup  partner's 
form,  and  said:  “Worried?  Do 
you  know  he  blrdied  the  first 
four  holes  today  and  was  five 
under  after  seven?" 

That  little  burst  was  suffi- 
cient to  help  Costantino 
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Martin 
returns 
to  smiles 
all  round 


Michael  Britten 

HE  WAS  not  welcome 
before,  bnt  he  is  now, 
and  he  will  be  at  Val- 
demuna  for  the  duration  or 
the  Ryder  Cup  match. 

Miguel  Angel  Martin  was 
last  night  dramatically 
restored  to  the  European 
party  at  the  11th  hour,  al- 
beit as  a non-combatant. 

The  rapprochement  be- 
tween him  and  the  captain 
Severiano  Ballesteros,  who 
had  laid  into  him  in  such 
disparaging  terms,  will  be 
publicly  confirmed,  with 
apologies  all  round,  at  a 
press  conference  this 
morning. 

Martin's  return  to  the 
European  fold,  after  being 
replaced  by  Jose  Maria  Ola- 
zabal three  weeks  ago,  was 
sealed  after  a 60-minute 
meeting  with  the  European 
Tour  executive  director 
Ken  Schofield  at  the  team's 
San  Roqne  headquarters 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Also  present  was  Pedro 
Cardelus.  vice-president  of 
the  Spanish  Golf  Federa- 
tion. Afterwards  Martin 
said:  “It's  closed.  It’s  over 
and  I am  happy.  I am  mor- 
ally re-established  in  the 
team.  1 am  a member  of  the 
European  side  and  X will  be 
with  them  in  the  team  room 
all  week.  Both  sets  of  law- 
yers are  happy  with  what 
has  happened  and  now  I am 
looking  to  the  future.” 

The  35-year-old  Spaniard 
refused  to  say  if  there  had 
been  a financial  settlement 
over  and  above  the  £3,500 
expenses  allowance  and 
Ryder  Cup  clothing  and 
equipment  to  which  each 
[ member  of  the  team  is 
entitled. 

“A  representative  of  my 
sponsor  Old  will  be  at  the 
press  conference  with  Mr 
Schofield  and  Seve,'’  he 
added.  “They  will  be  mak- 
ing a statement." 

The  unseemly  war  of 
words  between  Ballesteros 
and  Martin  escalated  In 
Switzerland  at  the  start  of 
the  month,  the  week  after 
the  European  qualifying 
programme  ended. 

Having  originally  Indi- 
cated he  would  not  he  fit  to 
play  against  the  United 
States  after  having  an  oper- 
ation to  repair  bone  tissue 
in  his  damaged  left  wrist, 
Martin  announced  — de- 
spite not  having  played  for 
six  weeks  — that  he  might 
he  able  to  compete  after  alL 


Rocca  and  Olazabal  beat  Dar- 
ren Clarke  and  Colin  Montgo- 
merie 3 & 2,  and  for  Clarke  to 
remark  that  the  Spaniard  was 
“not  the  same  man  as  at  the 
Forest  of  Arden’’. 

Afterwards  Olazabal's  man- 
ager Sergio  Gomez  was  asked 
how  well  his  man  had  played. 
“He  was  brilliant,”  he  said. 

“Why?”  he  was  asked. 

“It’s  pride,”  said  Gomez, 
Who  added  in  mock  exaspera- 
tion, “but  you  know  I don't 
get  paid  with  pride.  My  bank 
manager  does  not  expect  me 
to  pay-in  pride.  1 cannot  go  to 
the  gas  station  and  pay  the 
attendant  with  pride.  Why  be 
cannot  play  like  this  when 
there  Is  £150,000  at  stake  I do 
net  know.” 

But,  it  has  to  be  said,  he 
was  smiling  proudly  as  he 
saidiL 


Red-letter  day  for  the  greenhorns  in  green 


Mike  Selvey  finds  two  ‘rookies’  squaring 
up  on  the  learning  curve  at  Valderrama 


4, 


Rough  shot  - . . Darren  Clarke  at  practice 


Rugby  Union 


Darren  clarke,  Lee 
Westwood  and  the  rest 
of  the  European  team 
wore  green  shirts  for  their 
first  practice  rounds  yester- 
day. Green  for  old  Ireland,  the 
Ulsterman  Clarke  might  have 
thought,  or  even  British  rac- 
ing green  given  Ms  passion 
for  fast  cars. 

But  his  mind  would  soon 
have  turned  bade  to  the  rolling 
emerald  acres  of  Valderrama 
with  their  humps  and  hollows, 
the  rough  so  severe  that  a 
golfer  sinks  to  his  turn-ups  and 
to  die  roistering  wind.  Perhaps 
it  was  green  for  greenhorn. 

There  are  five  of  them  in 
Severiano  Ballesteros's  side: 
Clarke  and  Westwood  together 
with  Thomas  Bjorn,  Jesper 
Pamevik  and  Ignacio  Garrido. 
But  they  represent  the  fixture 
Sot  Europe  in  the  Ryder  Cup 
because  the  order,  as  Nick 
Faldo  observed  recently.  Is 
diangtog  and  doingso  rapidly. 

. “ft  was  going  to  happen  one 
day.”  he  said,  “and  now  it 
has.  We've  lost  Sam  Torrance, 
Mark  James  and  Howard 
rossnnnmro  | dark  and  the  new  blood  has 


to  come  in.  It’s  the  start  of 
them  getting  experience  so 
that  they  can  play  on  for  the 
next  20  years.  But  they  are 
coming  on  strong.” 

The  shrewd  Ryder  Cup  cap- 
tain is  matching  wise  beads 
with  these  eager,  uncluttered 
minds  and  in  practice  yester- 
day Ballesteros,  whizzing 
around  on  his  buggy,  paired 
Clarke  with  Colin  Montgo- 
merie in  the  hope  that  the  ex- 
perience might  bounce  off  one 
to  the  other. 

Westwood  played  with  Ian 
Woosnam  and  there  was  solid 
support  too  from  Bjorn's  part- 
ner Bernhard  Longer.  These 
are  the  sort  of  pairings  that 
will  probably  endure  when 
cup  play  begins  in  earnest 

Clarke  and  Westwood  have 
confidence  in  abundance  but 
they  remain  Ryder  rookies 
and  yesterday  was  the  first 
day  of  the  rest  of  their  golfing 
lives.  They  know  that  when 
they  come  to  stand  on  the  tee 
In  earnest  on  Friday,  the  but- 
terflies will  beat  a violent  tat- 
too in  the  stomach  and  knees 
will  knock  like  castanets. 


Clarke  Inevitably  will  try  to 
blot  out  of  his  mind  the  three- 
iron  be  shanked  on  to  the 
beach  at  Royal  Troon  during 
the  final  round  of  this  year's 
Open.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a hiding  place  in  golf. 

‘This,”  said  Clarke  after 
yesterday’s  round,  “has  got  to 
be  the  biggest  week  of  my 
career.  It  has  been  my  axnbi- 1 
tion  and  now  I'm  here.  I ex- 
pect it  to  be  tougfo.  I expect  a 
lot  of  pressure  and  I'd  be  dis- 
appointed if  I didn’t  feel  it  I 
don’t  even  know  whether  I 
will  enjoy  it  at  the  time.” 

Westwood  chomped  away 
on  his  bread  roll,  swallowed, 
swigged  his  cola  and  agreed: 
‘Tm  the  same  as  him.”  Great 
bantering  mates  they  may  be. 
but  in  joint  interviews  they 
are  the  Little  and  Utile  Show. 

Neither  man  won  in  what 
were  highly  competitive 
matches.  Clarke  and  Montgo- 
merie lost  3 &2  to  Costantino 
Rocca  and  Jose  Maria  Olaza- 
bal, who  came  out  of  the 
blocks  so  strongly  that  he 
might  wish  he  had  saved  it 
for  Friday.  Westwood  and 
Woosnam  took  it  to  the  17th 
green  before  they  went  down 
2&1  to  Langer  and  Bjorn  and 
handed  over  a hundred  notes. 

The  17th  is  the  controver- 


sial hole,  redesigned  by  Bal- 
lesteros, which  more  than 
any  other  invites  the  golfer  to 
accept  what  life  dispenses 
with  equanimity. 

It  can  be  a cow  of  a hole. 
Clarke  bad  boomed  a drive 
down  the  middle  but  into  the 
band  of  cross-rough  that 
straddles  the  fairway.  He  bad  , 
a decent  lie.  ‘‘Six-iron,"  sug- ! 
gested  Ballesteros.  “Seven,” 
countered  Billy  Foster,  Bal- 
lesteros’s Former  bag-man, 
now  carrying  for  Clarke.  Bal- 
lesteros glowered.  Clarke, 
heart  in  mouth  no  doubt,  hit 
the  seven  over  the  lake  that 
guards  the  green  and  on  to 
the  dancefloor. 

Westwood  drove  virtually  to 
the  same  spot  but  his  ball  sat 


down.  Spectators  urged  him  to 
have  a go  and  take  on  the 
water.  On  another  occasion  he 
might  have  done.  Instead  it 
was  a lob  out  with  a wedge 
and  — the  cardinal  grin  — 

another  wedge  tbat  rolled 
back  into  the  pond.  “Seve 
wasn't  watching  that.”  said 
Westwood.  'Tortunately.”  , 
But  there  is  a learning 
curve  to  all  this  and  he  win 
not  make  the  same  mistake 
again.  “I  learned  today,”  he 
said.  ‘T  learned  that  if  you  go 
five  down  after  eight  holes, 
you  can  still  win,  especially 
round  Valderrama  in  a better- 
ball-  We  didn't  today  but  we 
could  have  done  and  we  know 
that  now.”  And  he  bit  another 
chunk  out  of  his  roIL 


Westwood . . . visit  to  pond 


Rugby  League 


Australians  threaten  to  prevent 
Robinson  playing  in  Test  series 


Ian  Mann 

IAN  McGEECHAN,.  the 
Lions  coach  whom  Eng- 
land last  month  attempted 
to  lure  away  front  his  day  job 
at  Northampton,  will  now  oe 
helping  Scotland  to  under- 
minehe  AuHt  Enemy  at 
Murrayfleld  nextMancb. 

McGeechan,  who  master- 
minded Scotlands  GrMg 
Slam  victory  over  Agufl  » 
1£90.  was  yesterday 
as  Scotland’s  new  technical 

and  coaching  consultant  He 

will  work  alongside 
national  coach 
and  his  assistant  DavidJohn- 
ston  in  an  advisory  eapacHy- 
' After  the  lions  histone 
victory  in  South  Afrfoa  fathe 
summer,  Scotland  wifi  hoj» 

McGeechan  can  restore  their 


fortunes  in  the  Five  Nations. 
Since  that  1290  triumph  Scot- 
land have  been  beaten  by 
England  in  all  their  eight 
meetings,  including  last  sea- 
son's 41-13  humbling  at 
Twickenham. 

Duncan  Patterson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Scottish 
Rugby  Union's  executive 
board,  stressed  that  McGee- 
chan’s  appointment  came 
with  the  foil  approval  of 
Northampton  and  their  Chair- 
man Keith  Harwell,  who  had 
demanded  hefty 
tion  if  his  man  took  the  mfl- 
time  England  coaching  Job. 
MeGeSm  will  lead  squad 
SSta  the  early  .part  of 
iiu . qaflarm  where  his  ckib 
SLSSsalldw. 
Pontypridd  are  unhappy 
with  the 

Irish  referee  Gordon  Blade  to 


take  charge  of  the  return 
Heineken  Cup  game  against 
Brive  at  Sardis  Road  on  Sat- 
urday. Both  dubs  risk  expul- 
sion from  the  tournament  if 
there  is  a repeat  of  the  vio- 
lence that  marred  their  game 
in  France  10  days  ago. 

Pontypridd’s  chief  execu- 
tive Cenydd  Thomas  said:  “It 
isn’t  for  u$  to  query  Gordon 
Black’s  credentials,  but  we've  I 
not  had  one  English  referee 
for  any-  of  our-  pod  fixtures, 
despite  than  befog  among  the  i 
best  around.” 

Thomas  also  claimed  that 
Drive's  threat  to  bring  body- 
guards to  Wales  would  be  “an 

inflammatory  gesture".  'He 
added:  “imagine  the  possible 
consequences  if  one  of  them 
i carried  a knuckle-duster, 
sheath'  knife  or  even  a gun 
I into  the  ground-" 


Andy  Wilson 

JASON  ROBINSON,  who 
yesterday  ruled  out  a 
return  to  rugby  union  this 
whiter,  probably  has  no 
chance  of  playing  league 
for.  Great  Britain  either. 
The  winger*  who  guested 
for  Bath  last  winter,  is  con- 
tracted to  join  the.  Austra- 
lian Rugby  League  from 
Wigan  on  January  L 
Wigan  are  negotiating  to 
buy  out  that  contract,  but 
.even  if  they  succeedJtobln- 
son  is  “looking  forward  to  a 
rest". 

He  is  likely  to  have  one 
once  Wigan’s  season  is 
over,  according  to  the  ARL 
spokesman  John  Beady. 
The  Rngby  Football  League 
has  made  an  official  appli- 


cation for  Robinson  and  his 
Wigan  team-mate  Gary 
Connolly  to  be  released  for 
the  three  Great  Britain  v 
Australia  Tests  in  Novem- 
ber, but  Brady  said  that 
would  be  “very  difficult*’. 

With  no  prospect  of  an 
early  compromise  between 
the  AKL  and  the  Rupert 
Murdoch-backed  Super , 
League  in  Australia,  the  | 
touring  team  is  likely  to  be 
selected  from  the*  latter's 
ranks.. 

Five  players  were  added 
yesterday  to  the  Great  Brit- 
ain train-on  squad  for  the 
series.  The  Castiaford  full- 
back Jason  Flowers  wins 
his  first  International  call 
at  the  age  of  22. 
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British  jet  car  fastest  of  all  time 
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Andaluciashire 
where 

sun  never  sets* 


Quick  as  a flash . . . Thrust,  powered  by  two  Phantom  jet  engines,  creates  its  own  dust  storm  as  it  races  across  the  Black  Rock  desert  photogruf 

Thrusting  into  the  transonic 


Adrian  Croft  reports  from  Nevada  on  the 
attempt  on  the  world  land  speed  record  “ fISS  STAS 

ing  record,  and  do  it  twice  pace  in  a showdown  with 

■HE  huge  black  not  count  because  the  over  a measured  mile  the  veteran  American  driver 

Thrust  SuperSonic  elapsed  time  between  the  within  one  boor.  Craig  Breedlove  who  Is  also 

Car  clocked  the  two  runs  was  80  minutes.  The  project  director  Rich-  trying  for  the  record  in  his 
fastest  land  speed  20  minutes  longer  than  offi-  ard  Noble  set  the  current  white  dart-shaped  “Spirit  of 

in  history  when  it  cial  rules  allow.  record  in  1983  bat  has  now  America”.  Breedlove,  who 


i Car  clocked  the  two  runs  was  80  minutes.  The  project  director  Rich- 1 trying  for  the  record  in  his  designed  for  the  Pha 

■ fastest  land  speed  20  minutes  longer  than  offi-  ard  Noble  set  the  current  I white  dart-shaped  “Spirit  of  jet  — across  par 

I in  history  when  it  cial  rules  allow.  record  in  1983  hot  has  now  I America”.  Breedlove,  who  courses  marked  out  o 

raced  across  Nevada’s 
Black  Rock  Desert  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  yesterday  — 
but  failed  to  set  an  official 
world  record. 

The  “car”  shot  across  the 
timed  mile  at  693mph.  But 
the  Thrust  team  were  un- 
able to  complete  the  all-im- 
portant second  ran  within 
an  hour  of  the  first,  neces- 
sary for  the  record  to  be  de- 
clared official,  because  of  a 
problem  with  an  on-board 
computer.  After  the  vehicle 
had  posted  its  impressive 
first  run  the  computer  shut 
down  and  the  problem  could 
not  be  rectified  in  time  for 
the  second  attempt. 

On  Monday,  the  10-ton 
British  vehicle  had  reached 
6i8.5mph  on  its  first  run 
and  687.9mph  on  its  second. 

Taking  an  average  of  the 
two  runs.  Thrust  would 
have  set  an  official  speed  of 
more  than  650mph  — well 
above  the  existing  world  re- 

^Aga  in^3  those  times  will  Speed  ace...  the  RAF  fighter  pilot  Andy  Green  and  the  Thrust  he  hopes  will  push  him  beyond  the  speed  of  sound 


set  three  world  land  speed  desert  100  miles  north  of 
records  in  the  Sixties,  has  so  Reno.  They  have  had  to 


Paul  Hayward 

PRAWN-PINE  Brits  are 
surging  along  the 
Spanish  coast  to  Val- 
derrama for  the  Ryder 
Cup,  just  as  they  do  to  distant 
Lions  tours  and  Caribbean 
Tests.  We  are  sport's  global 
conquerors,  clad  in  replica 
shirts. 

This  week’s  Ryder  Cup  is 
supposed  to  be  about  Europe 
playing  the  United  States  in 
Spain.  But  right  down  to  its 
Union  Jack  shorts  it  win  be 
British  intone.  The  Eldorado 
brigade  who  inhabit  the  Costa 
del  Sol  are  in  plaid-trousered 
heaven.  Malaga  airport  is 
crawling  with  middle-aged 
mep  clutching  travel  itinerar- 
ies from  Britain’s  countless 
sports-tour  firms. 

There  will  be 30,000 specta- 
tors cramming  the  fairways 
when  the  first  ball  pierces  the 
Andalucianairon  Friday. 
Only  3,000 win  be  Spanish, 
with 2,000  Americans  and 
photographs:  Charles  ommanney  1,500 assorted  Europeans 

squeezing  themselves  in  be- 
■ tween  more  than 20,000  Brit- 

■ ish  golf  nuts.  Inspector 

I a Knacker  could  probably 

I A m round  up  all  the  exiled  Cock- 

■ ney  bank  robbers  in  one  go. 

A form  ofBritish  annex- 
ation has  taken  place  in  the 
last  decade.  The  strong  pres- 
desert  100  miles  north  of  ence  of  the  golfing  classes  at 


% - ,, 

I 


pilot,  Andy  Green.  far  reached  39lmph-  overcome  a host  of  mechan- 

Thrust  is  setting  the  early  Since  early  September,  ical  and  computer 
pace  in  a showdown  with  the  teams  have  been  taking  problems, 
the  veteran  American  driver  turns  to  drive  their  jet  cars  Breaking  the  world  land 
Craig  Breedlove  who  Is  also  — both  powered  by  engines  speed  record  would  be  al- 


The  project  director  Rich-  trying  for  the  record  in  bis  designe 
ard  Noble  set  the  current  white  dart-shaped  “Spirit  of  jet  — 
record  in  1983  hot  has  now  America”.  Breedlove,  who  courses 


ve  had  to  Valderrama  is  partly  a rrflec- 
of  mechan-  tion  of  the  huge  holiday- 
computer  making  and  expat  presence 
along  a stretch  of  coast  other- 
world  land  wise  known  as  the  Costa  del 
raid  be  al-  Golf.  It  also  demonstrates  the 
\l  for  the  extraordinarily  nomadic  na- 
who  have  tureofthe  jet-lagged  British 


designed  for  the  Phantom  most  incidental  for  the  extraordinarily  nomadic  na 
jet  — across  parallel  Thrust  team,  who  have  tureofthe  jet-lagged  British 
courses  marked  out  on  the  their  sights  set  on  breaking  sports  addict,  who  provides 

the  sound  barrier  on  land  ready-made  scenery  for  Sky 
for  the  first  time.  television  and  probably  regi 

The  team  sets  goals  for  Iar  trade  for  the  divorce 
their  one-mile  runs  in  lawyers, 
terms  of  the  speed  of  sound.  Britain  is  hardly  starved  c 


television  and  probably  regu- 
lar trade  for  the  divorce 
lawyers. 

Britain  is  hardly  starved  of 


were  cheering  the  visitors.  On 
Arc  day  at  Longchamp  in  Par- 
is’s Bois  de  Boulogne  the  Brit- 
ish outnumber  the  French  by 
10  to  one.  The  French  are  the 
ones  with  the  thousand- 
pound  dresses,  the  Brits  are 
along  the  rail  standing  on  beer 
crates  and  cheering  anything 
that  Frankie  Dettori  rides. 

At  the  second  Frank  Bruno- 
MikeTy5on  fight  last  year,  ur- 
ban warriors  in  footie  shirts 
wandered  through  the  world’s 
largest  casino,  the  MGM 
Grand,  singing,  “One  Frank  ee 
Broono.  there’s  only  one  Fra n- 
keeBroono”.  Strangely,  the 
Americans  loved  it 

On  this  summer's  Lions 
tour  of  South  Africa  there 
were  officially  5.000 British 
supporters.  It  looked  more  like 
10,000.  Men  from  rugby  clubs 
across  England  decamped  to 
South  Africa  for  a month, 
blowing  a whole  year's  leave 
on  a road  trip,  drinking  so 
much  that  they  forgot  where 
they'd  been,  but  knowing  that 
they'd  had  a better  time  than 
they  would  have  had  In 
Orlando. 

No  other  country  does  this. 
It  has  produced  a subculture 
of  specialist  tours,  with  old 
celebs  or  ex-players  prowling 
the  aisles  of  the  plane  telling 
the  boys  how  it  really  was, 

quaffing  rharrtnn^y  at  nffi. 

cial  receptions,  measuring  the 
chat  on  a small-talk  taxi  meter 
and  then  banking  the  cheque. 
You  no  longer  have  to  travel  to 
a big  overseas  sports  event 
with  your  friends.  You  can 
bore  an  ex-England  captain  on 
the  plane  for  eight  hours 
instead. 

It  is  a male  bonding  thing.  A 
Jack  Kerouac  thing.  An  us- 

against-them  thing  Who 

knows.  In  Valderrama,  we 
drink  in  bars  owned  by  lizard- 
skinned  Brits  whohave  been 
in  the  sun  too  much,  and  race 
along  the  coast  road  past  ca- 
rousing couples  eating  in  res- 
taurants they  could  eat  at  in 
Watford  High  Street,  and  lis- 
tening to  Esperanto  dance 
music  that  could  be  thumping 
out  of  any  bar  in  the  world. 


or  Mach-1,  which  is  about  high-class  sport  so  nobody  can 
750mph  in  the  conditions  of  quite  explain  why  its  citizens 


Occasionally  you 

might  passa 
reminder  that  this  is 
actually  Spain,  such 
asa  bullfighting  ring  rising 
eerily  against  a soaring  moun- 
tain ridge.  But  they  soon  pass 
and  Andaluciashire  returns. 

And  then  you  try  to  remem- 
ber what  sport  abroad  was  like 
before  your  whale  country  de- 
cided to  come  out  and  watch  it 
with  you.  An  old  British  im- 
pulse Is  still  strong:  in  some- 
one else’s  country  is  where  we 
should  be.  But  now,  instead  of 
a warship,  we  step  down  off 
charter  planes  with  a travel 
itinerary,  a headful  of  songs 
and  a bag  foil  of  dodgy  clothes. 

We  are  making  up  the  num- 
bers. Somebody  had  to. 


the  Nevada  desert.  Mon- 
day's first  run  was  planned 
to  be  0.85  Mach,  or  85  per 


will  fly  thousands  of  miles  to 
watch  something  they  have  al- 
ready paid  hundreds  of 


cent  of  the  speed  of  sound,  pounds  to  get  via  a dish.  Ever 
and  the  second  to  be  0.88  seen  an  Kalian  or  French 
Mach,  or  88  per  cent  of  the  barmy  army  at  anything  other 


speed  of  sound. 

Green  said  that  for  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  in- 
dications of  a shock  wave 
forming  around  the  car. 
The  shockwaves  occur 
when  the  car  enters  the 


than  the  football  World  Cup? 
Only  the  Union  Jack  ever 
hangs  from  the  hotel  balcony 
alongside  soggy  swimming 
trunks. 

Cricket,  boxing,  rugby 
union  and,  of  course,  football 


transonic  region  at  around  all  attract  vast  travelling 
85  per  cent  of  the  speed  of  dans.  At  the  Bridgetown  Test 


sound,  he  said. 


In  Barbados  four  years  ago 
Reuter  10,000  of  the  14.000 spectators 
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Premiership:  Bolton  Wanderers  1 , Tottenham  Hotspur  1 


Armstrong  spoils  duck  shoot 


Michael  Walker 

IT  GENERATES  huge 
noise,  Bolton's  cavernous 
new  stadium  on  the  edge  of 
the  M61.  After  two  score- 
less draws  it  resounded  to  the 
big  bang  of  a goal  when,  in  the 
20th  minute,  Alan  Thompson 
scored  the  first  on  the  lush 
new  turf  It  hardly  mattered 
that  it  was  a penalty  kick. 

Unfortunately  for  Thomp- 
son and  Bolton,  though.  Spars 
managed  a 71  st-minute  equal- 
iser through  their  substitute. 
Chris  Armstrong,  and  on 
their  second-half  perfor- 
mance just  about  merited  a 
point  . _ 

As  Colin  Todd  said  before- 
hand. all  Tottenham’s  players 


, had  to  do  to  motivate  them- 
selves was  think  back  to  the 
6-1  hammering  they  received 
in  the  League  Cup  at  Burnden 
Park  last  season. 

Spurs,  undermined  by  In- 
jury particularly  to  their 
attack,  were  much  changed 
from  that  night  once  again 
deploying  the  inexperienced 
Paul  Mahom  up  front.  Arm- 
strong was  on  the  bench. 

All  too  predictably,  though, 
Mahom  was  soon  isolated  as 
Bolton  surged  fast  and  hard. 
Blake,  whose  three-match 
suspension  for  last  Saturday's 
red  card  does  not  take  effect 
until  next  month,  acted  as 
both  figurehead  for.  and  neat 
contributor  to,  Bolton’s  pro- 
gressive passing  style. 

Thompson  was  also  promi- 


nent, his  15th-minute  drop  of 
the  shoulder  confusing  Colin 
Calderwood,  leaving  Thomp- 
son the  room  to  spear  a 25- 
yard  shot  on  to  Ian  Walker's 
crossbar.  Sensing  it  might  be 
another  one  of  those  goalless 
nights,  the  crowd  groaned, 
but  five  minutes  later  they 
were  off  their  seats  roaring. 

Not  surprisingly  Blake  was 
again  the  focal  point,  this 
time  collecting  a short,  sharp 
pass  from  Peter  Beardsley 
and  was  preparing  to  shoot 
when  Justin  Edinburgh  slid 
in  from  the  blind  side. 

Blake  went  to  ground  and 
there  were  tew  complaints 
when  the  referee  Uriah  Ren- 
nie pointed  to  the  spot  Up 
stepped  Thompson  to  stroke 
the  ball  in  and  In  doing  so 


record  a little  piece  of  Bolton  , 
history. 

The  visitors  at  this  point 
were  devoid  of  inspiration.  If 
Blake  epitomised  the  muscu- 
lar Intent  of  the  Wanderers, 
then  David  Ginola,  all  dives 
and  complaints,  typified  Tot- 
tenham's diffidence.  Changes  . 
clearly  had  to  come  and  at  I 
half-time  Armstrong  replaced  j 
Mahom,  with  Ramon  Vega  1 

coming  on  for  the  injured 
Edinburgh.  Ginola  stayed  I 
put,  and  in  the  first  minute  of  | 
the  second  half  he  lashed  a i 
free-kick  high  over  Keith 
Branagan’s  goal  i 

At  least  it  suggested  a more 
aggressive  approach  and  soon  1 
afterwards  Stephen  Cle- 1 
mence’s  clever  pass  allowed  i 
Armstrong  to  beat  Bolton's  | 


offside  trap.  Armstrong,  how- 
ever, shot  too  soon  and  Brana- 
gan  smothered  the  balL  When 
Qemence,  Jose  Dominguez, 
and  at  the  other  end  Blake,  all 
went  close,  the  game  had  sud- 
denly become  open  and 
entertaining. 

It  was  also  soon  to  become 
level  when  Armstrong  rose  at 
the  for  post  to  head  in  Gino- 
la's  deep,  arcing  cross.  At  last 
Ginola  had  got  his  act 
together,  yet  there  was  still 
time  for  Blake  to  miss  two  in- 
viting chances. 

Mtaa  WMfarora  (3—4-3):  Branagan: 
Tama*,  nsd.  Bays&on:  miaow.  Sonars. 
Franowm.  Pollock;  Thomason,  BaarUalm, 

Oak* 

Tottanfcaai  HoUpv  {4-4-2):  Walkar: 
Can.  MabbuL  Campbell.  Edinburgh:  For. 
Calderwood.  Clemence.  Ginola, 
Dominguez.  Mahom, 
tlelwes  U Rennio  [Shemetd). 
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CftOSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,076 


O 


The  idea  that  the  princess’s  admirers  are  all  decent,  wholesome  queer- 
bashers  is  certainly  original.  It  is  also  quite  barmy.  Die  most  obvious 
manifestation  of  ‘Diana  Power3  is  the  huge  popularity  of  Candle  In  The 
Wind  — performed  by  one  of  the  most  famous  homosexuals  in  the  world. 

Francis  Wheen 


Across 

1 Daniel’s  associate  in  need 
of  hard  cash  (8) 

5 A large  number  put  inside 
aren’t  hot-blooded  (6) 

9 Stopped  a leftist  restraining 
others  (8) 

10  Note  the  conductor  appears 
a most  effusive  individual  (?) 

11  He'd  kill  to  get  a boat  with 
dope  in!  (8) 

12  Has  a hankering  for  stories 
about  the  Orient  {6} 

14  A real  trier  can  be  reduced 
to  a grim  state  (10) 

18  Make  the  connection  clear 
(10) 

22  Disheartened  after  skinhead 
made  a hit  (§) 

28  Sue  landed  one.  given  an 
opening  (8) 

24  Large  flag  representing 
deity  In  ancient  Egypt  (6) 


26  Thinks  perhaps  American 
money  could  split  parties  (8) 

26  Useful  device  affording 
debtor  a certain  advantage 

(5) 

27  Copter  salesman  facing 
consumer  (8) 

Down 

1 The  main  course  (B) 

2 A bad-tempered  over  (6} 

3 Don’t  yield  when  Sister 
turns  awkward  (6) 

4 Stong  line  taken  about 
colour— it  is  praiseworthy 
(10) 

6 Concerned  with  restricting 
new  outlet  for  game  (8) 

7 Heavenly  present  for  use 
Inside  and  elsewhere  (8) 

8 The  pointless  charges 
brought  by  wingers  $) 

13  Underworld  boss  offering 
deal  (10) 


15  Just  what  a man  wants  to 
hearftom  a friend!  (8) 

18  Mutated  rat —have  a hunch 
this  is  due  to  poison  (8) 

17  Give  voice  about  the 
company  found  to  be 
twisting  (8) 

19  [ft  easy  for  these  with  faith 

In  natural  hoaltng  (Qj 

20  Lucky  thing — married  to  a 
Northerner!  tfJ) 

to  the  dogs  (6) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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